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A POLICY FOR IRELAND. 


ANTED—a policy. The Tories 
have none. ‘The Liberals 
have exhausted theirs. There- 
fore Mr. Disraeli is unable to take 
office; and Mr. Gladstone cannot 
appeal to the country. Statesmen 
must have a policy now-a-days, and 
it appears there is none to be found. 
If policy mean what it used to mean, 
and our leading politicians are 
really deficient in the art of govern- 
ing, devoid of principles to guide 
them in administering the affairs of 
the State, then the charge is indeed 
a serious one; and it is to be hoped 
that we are not in such an evil case. 
But in truth we seem to have got 
into a way of thinking, that by a 
policy is intended a programme of 
changes more or less revolutionary 
in their nature or extent; and, 
accordingly, when a policy is de- 
manded, it is considered an appro- 
priate answer to point to a list of 
measures upon which the decision 
of the country will be sought. 
Legislative measures cannot be in 
themselves a policy, though they 
may embody and give effect to it; 
and it is perfectly possible that such 
measures may leave in doubt the 
question, upon what principles they 
are based and advocated. 

It may therefore not be too late 
even now—and if it be not too late, 
it is certainly not too soon—to de- 
mand, what is really the policy of 
English statesmen with reference to 
Ireland? We never hear of a Scotch 
policy or a Welsh policy; and a 
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colonial policy or a foreign policy 
is talked of only when the relations 
between England and her neigh- 
bours or dependencies seem to be 
in doubt. Why, then, this constant 
demand for an Irish policy? It is 
not enough to point to the unsettled 
state of Ireland, or the discontent 
of a portion of the people. The 
real explanation, let it be denied or 
forgotten as it may, depends upon 
the fact that the character of the 
union between the two countries 
remains at this moment doubtful. 
Is Ireland a conquered country, to 
be held by force of arms? Is she 
an independent state, bound by 
treaty to Great Britain? Ought 
she to be ranked among the number 
of the colonies? or is the island 
really an integral part of a united 
kingdom? Ina word, what is the 
relationship in which Ireland stands 
to England? Here is a question 
which meets us at the threshold, 
when we seek to fix upon a policy 
for Ireland; a question surely of 
paramount importance; a question, 
moreover, the authoritative settle- 
ment of which would go far to put 
an end to Irish agitation. 

In truth, a policy for Ireland is 
an urgent want, the history of the 
last five years notwithstanding. 
The only statesmanlike utterance 
(whether right or wrong) on the 
subject, during all the Irish de- 
bates of recent sessions, was Mr. 
Gladstone’s announcement that 
Ireland must be governed according 
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to Irish ideas—a position that has 
since been hastily abandoned. If 
such be indeed the policy that gave 
birth to the Church Act and the 
Land Act, the legitimate sequel of 
these measures would be to grant 
the Irish people a plébiscite on the 
question of Home Rule. But if at 
the next election the majority of 
the Irish Members should be 
returned to St. Stephen’s, pledged 
to their constituencies to demand 
an independent Parliament for their 
country, will this ‘Irish idea’ be 
accepted? We do not speak of 
‘governing’ Scotland or Wales. 
The very statement about ‘ govern- 
ing Ireland’ is an admission that 
the relationship is peculiar; and if 
it be peculiar, and ‘ Irish ideas’ are 
really to decide the policy of govern- 
ment, why not grant Home Rule if 
the Irish people seek it ? 

The question here raised is not 
one that an appeal to history can 
answer. The story of England’s 


dealings with Ireland during the 


last 7oo years is in the main as 
little matter of dispute as are any 
of the so-called ‘facts of history.’ 
Ifthe point now at issue were to 
be decided thus, we should conclude 
that Ireland is bound to England 
in part by conquest, in part by 
treaty, and in part by the British 
colony upon her shores. Her auto- 
nomy could scarcely be denied. It 
could not be pretended thatthe United 
Kingdom is one and indivisible. 
But it may be the wisest course to 
insist on keeping history out of 
court altogether in judging of this 
matter. To ignore facts is at times 
the greatest wisdom. One who 
refuses to see a danger he can avoid, 
is a fool. To rush against a stone 
wall, is the act of a maniac. Buta 
man who deliberately refuses to 
acknowledge, though the fact should 
stare him in the face, that his wife 
married him under compulsion, is a 
wise and prudent man; and to 
ignore the difference between his 
step-children and his own, is sane 
and sensible. He may thus go far 
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to render happy a family that would 
otherwise be divided. To insist on 
regarding Brittany as part of 
Britain, would qualify the indivi- 
dual for Bethlehem Hospital rather 
than for Downing Street. But it 
may be the highest statesmanship 
and the wisest policy systematically 
to ignore the circumstances in which 
Ireland became joined to England, 
and to insist on regarding the two 
countries as essentially and in- 
separably one, the facts and history 
notwithstanding. It is mere tri- 
fling to urge that the legislative 
union is too recent to admit of this. 
‘The continuance and preservation 
of the United Church of England 
and Ireland’ was ‘an essential and 
fundamental part of the Union;’ 
and yet the reading of the sth 
Article of the Statute of George at 
the table of the House of Commons, 
and the remonstrance founded on it 
against the Irish Church Act, ex- 
cited only ridicule. The Union 
was a fraud from first to last; and 
sensible men are coming to see that 
it is better to acknowledge that it 
was such, and to discard it altogether 
when it hinders the settlement of 
Irish questions. 

To speak thus of Ireland to-day 
may seem strange to many. That 
country has engrossed so much at- 
tention in recent years, and such 
great reforms have been effected 
there, that Englishmen appear ag- 
grieved at the mere suggestion that 
an Irish difficulty still exists. But 
the difficulty is there notwithstand- 
ing; and in some phases of it at 
least it is not decreasing in urgency 
or importance. To point to the 
building of a few new docks, and 
to increasing commerce and trade, 
and to boast that rents are collected 
more regularly, that labourers are 
better paid, and farmers more inde- 
pendent than formerly; and on 
grounds like these to suppose @ 
new era has dawned, and that the 
future will not be like the past, is 
to live in a fool’s paradise. What 
country is there in the world that 
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is not advancing thus? When one 
thinks of the strides England has 
made in material wealth within the 
short memory even of men still 
young, one can only account for 
the satisfaction with which the pre- 
sent state of Ireland is regarded by 
supposing that stagnation is deemed 
the normal condition of that coun- 
try. The share of material pros- 
perity she enjoys is no more than we 
might expect as a matter of course 
in the circumstances. And does a 
nation’s life consist merely in the 
abundance of the things possessed ? 
Are there no other considerations 
to be taken into account? Is it 
really true that Ireland enjoys the 
same laws and the same liberty as 
the kingdom of which it is a part? 
Have the days of Crime and Outrage 
Acts passed away ? Have the people 
become law-abiding and contented ? 
Let us look at the facts. 

In the year 1847, such was the 
prevalence of agrarian crime that 
the Government obtained power to 
make it an offence for any but privi- 


leged persons to carry arms, or 
even to possess them, in any part 


of Ireland. Intended to remain in 
force for two years only, the ‘ Crime 
and Outrage Act,’ as it was called, 
was renewed from time to time until 
1856, when it was re-enacted in a 
slightiy altered form, under the more 
conciliatory title of the ‘ Peace 
Preservation Act ;’ and in its turn 
this latter statute was continued in 
force until the second session of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. In 
1870 the Fenian conspiracy had 
been crushed; a new era for Ire- 
land had once more been heralded ; 
the first great measure of Liberal 
reform had been twelve months 
upon the Statute Book, and the 
second was under the consideration 
of Parliament. Surely there never 
was a time so opportune for abo- 
lishing Coercion Acts, and reverting 
to the Constitution ; for though the 
policy of the Church Act and the 
Land Act, whether considered ab- 
solutely or in relation to the times 
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and circumstances in which they 
were promoted, may fairly be matter 
of opinion, on which fair men may be 
allowed to differ, there is no room 
whatever to question the proof 
they gave that the Parliament and 
people of this nation were eager to 
do anything within the bounds of 
reason, and almost beyond the 
bounds of right, to satisfy the de- 
mands of Ireland, to atone for the 
past and give promise for the fu- 
ture. But what took place when 
for the last time the Act of 1856 
was about,to expire? Instead of 
permitting it to lapse, instead of 
merely seeking its renewal once 
again, the Government appealed to 
Parliament, as a matter of ‘ impera- 
tive necessity,’ to grant them a new 
Coercion Act of far greater severity 
than any that had preceded it. 
The ‘Peace Preservation Act’ of 
1870 was to continue in operation 
for a year; but instead of allowing 
it to expire in 1871, not only was 
it renewed for two years longer, 
but the Government were obliged 
to demand still further powers to 
enable them to afford adequate pro- 
tection to life and property in cer- 
tain districts in Ireland. And ac- 
cordingly an Act was passed to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Westmeath and the greater part of 
Meath and the King’s County. 

If on this occasion the Government 
had merely sought a continuance 
of the powers they already pos- 
sessed, it might perhaps have been 
urged with some show of fairness 
that sufficient time had not yet been 
given for the reforms of previous 
years to exercise their due influence 
upon the people; but we find that 
in the session now brought to a 
close the Government had to seek 
a continuance for two years longer 
of all the exceptional powers con- 
ferred by the expiring Acts. True, 
the number of agrarian offences 
had fallen from 1,329 in the year 
1870 to 256 in 1872; but it must be 
remembered that, according to the 
statement of the responsible Minis- 
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ter in Parliament, ‘ with the excep- 
tion of Tyrone and parts of the 
counties of Down and Derry, all 
Ireland was then proclaimed.’ 
Here, then, is the state of things 
in that country. With a single ex- 
ception, every county in the four 
provinces is in whole or in part 
under the operation of a Peace 
Preservation Act of exceptional 
severity. The seditious press is 
with difficulty kept in check by 
statutory provisions of unprece- 
dented stringency. In the greuter 
part of three important counties, the 
Habeas Corpus Act is suspended. 
And in addition to all this, the 
Government holds in terrorem over 
the people the power of putting in 
force at any moment measures 
severer still—measures actually in 
operation in several counties, and 
amounting, in popular language, 
almost to proclamation of martial 
law. And, despite all this, proof 
is not wanting that the spirit of 
lawlessness, though no longer ram- 
pant, because thus awed and 


checked, is as strong as ever; that 
disaffection is still rife; that the 
criminal law is administered with 


difficulty ; and, moreover, that 
thoughtful Irishmen at home are 
far from sanguine about the future 
of their country. 

There is, then, an Irish ques- 
tion still unsolved. It is, unques- 
tionably, important ; and it may be 
more urgent than we are apt to 
think. The success of the Home 
Rule movement at a general elec- 
tion would bring us face to face 
with it. Suppose the Irish con- 
stituencies should declare in favour 
of a native Parliament, and, on 
the demand being refused, their re- 
presentatives should secede in a 
body from the House of Commons, 
we should have at once a state of 
things that could not possibly be 
permitted to continue. And is it 
wise to wait until some such crisis 
comes, when it may be averted by 
anticipating the question at issue, 
and deciding it beforehand ? If the 
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Irish people were convinced of the 
hopelessness of this new agitation, 
it would soon dwindle and die out. 
But, so far from regarding it as 
hopeless, there are thoughtful men, 
themselves no sympathisers with it, 
who forecast with deep anxiety the 
consequences of the possible acces- 
sion of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy and priesthood to the so- 
called National cause. Until com- 
paratively recent years, Ireland, 
with a separate legislature and an 
executive of her own, would have 
beenessentially a Protestant country. 
To-day she would be a stronghold 
of Rome. Protestant ascendency 
is at an end. The priest’s is the 
only influence the ballot cannot 
guard against. And were Ireland 
to regain her autonomy and the 
right of self-government, by the aid 
of the spiritual leaders of the people, 
it would abundantly restore to 
these their waning popularity and 
power. Nor let it be taken for 
granted that Home Rule is a 
madman’s dream, and itself a proof 
of Irish folly. To suppose that 
if left to themselves Irishmen 
would at once fly at each other’s 
throats, is a mere calumny. In 
truth, many breaches of the public 
peace that are now regarded with 
indifference, if not with positive 
satisfaction by the masses, because 
of the embarrassment thus caused 
to their English rulers, would pro- 
bably be condemned and checked 
if the people were put upon their 
mettle to behave themselves. No 
race is more instinct with love of 
country than the Irish; and it may 
be that, if the nation were sobered 
by the responsibilities of independ- 
ence, good and wise men among 
them would be found to administer 
the Government. The Irish cha- 
racter, that is such an enigma to 
Englishmen, is perfectly understood 
at home; and if an Irish Parliament 
made mistakes, it would not be from 
failing to discern the real feelings 
and wishes of the people. The evils 
of absenteeism would certainly be 
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checked. The metropolis would 
certainly be more prosperous and 
gay. The people would probably 
bé more contented, And it is 
not so’ clear a case, that, in ordi- 
nary and peaceful times, every- 
thing would not go on more 
smoothly than at present. But a 
hitch would come, sooner or later, 
upon some great question of foreign 
policy or of finance ; and England 
would have no alternative but 
either to yield to the Irish Parlia- 
ment, or else to over-ride its autho- 
rity and deny its independence. 
The Irish difficulty might thus at- 
tain an international importance, 
and become fraught with dangers 
of a new order altogether; dangers, 
however, not to Ireland, but to 
England and the Empire. It is idle 
to deny this. In truth, Home Rule 
for Ireland would bealmost the reali- 
sation of the dictum by which a cer- 
tain eccentric member has twice as- 
tonished the House of Commons: 
‘What they wanted (said he) was 
not Ireland for the Irish, but Ire- 
land and England and Scotland for 
the Irish.’ This is not an unmean- 
ing extravagance, as the House of 
Commons seemed to think. The 
Irish would have their own country 
entirely to themselves, and Great 
Britain would continue as free to 
them as it is to-day. If the change 
produced good results, the advan- 
tage would be theirs. If it worked 
ill, they could clamour for re-union, 
and the interests of England would 
compel her to grant it. All this 
may not be admitted, perhaps ; but 
at all events it is believed in Ireland, 
and no protestations to the con- 
trary could prove it false before- 
hand. Moreover, the reasons for 
restoring Irish independence are 
plausible, and have a show of fair- 
ness and good sense. Whereas the 
stronger and more valid grounds 
for refusing it amount always to 
this, from an Irish point of view, 
that it is not for the interests of 
England to accede to it. And yet, 
what prophet can foretell how soon 
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some weak Minister may be in- 
duced to coquette with this agita- 
tion, in hope of securing the Irish 
vote, which cannot fail to gain in 
importance in proportion as the 
balance between parties becomes 
more evenly adjusted. 

A policy for Ireland, then, is in 
truth an urgent need. Mr. Bright 
had good cause to lament the want 
of real statesmanship towards that 
country; and the lament has not 
become an anachronism yet. The 
hotheaded and ignorant masses be- 
lieve there is nothing agitation will 
not gain for them. The soberest 
and wisest men are unable to fore- 
seein what direction the next change 
may lead. This uncertainty leaves 
agitation at a premium, and the 
weakness it betokens is fatal to 
good government in Ireland. The 
experience of men such as the late 
Mr. Steuart Trench confirms the 
truth of what Mr. Froude has some- 
where stated, that the Irish are 
amenable to discipline and authority 
in a very exceptional degree. But 
vacillation is more fatal in Ireland 
even than injustice. Under a 
lenient and listless colonel, an Irish 
militia regiment is a mob, and its 
presence in a county is a nuisance. 
Under a commanding officer who is 
at once firm, severe, and just, dis- 
cipline is as well maintained as in 
any regiment of the Line. There is 
not in the British army a body of 
men more distinguished for good 
conduct and prompt obedience to 
orders than the Irish Constabulary,* 
scattered though they are among 
the people, and constantly subject 
to influences which in times of 
Fenian agitation tried most severely 
the discipline of the troops. 

Englishmen ought therefore to 
understand that there is no intrinsic 
peculiarity in the Irish character 
on account of which the task of 
governing Ireland is a hopeless one ; 
and our statesmen ought seriously 
to ponderwhy it is the effort hitherto 
has failed so signally. Moreover, it 
ill becomes them to turn with 
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impatience from the subject, or to 
indulge ungenerous thoughts re- 
specting it. In truth they are 
reaping no more than what they 
themselves have sown. It is not 
merely that Irish manufactures are 
still paralysed by the infamous laws 
of days gone by, and that the past 
which belongs to history continues 
even now to bring forth its baneful 
fruits ; but that not a few of the 
difficulties that beset the government 
of Ireland are the legitimate result 
of a system that has continued 
down to the present hour. Is it 
any wonder that the Irish are 
riotous and seditious? What have 
they lost?—how much they have 
gained—by riot and sedition in 
the past! In a family where the 
children get their way by screaming 
for it loudly and long enough, the 
nursery is usually a noisy place. 
If during the last twenty years even, 
Dublin Castle had been as careful 
to encourage and reward the sup- 
porters of law and order in Ireland, 
as it has been eager to silence noisy 
and dangerous men, if agitators and 
demagogues had been systematically 
discouraged, and the ultramontanes 
of every set and party deliberately 
put aside, in favour of sober men 
of real weight and worth, sought 
out for advancement irrespective of 
race and creed, the state of the coun- 
try would be very different to-day. 
To ‘let well alone,’ may be the 
wisest policy in the world, but to 
let illalone is sorry statesmanship. 
What, then, is to be done, assuming 
the present condition of Ireland to 
be evil? What is the remedy? Is 
there any panacea still untried ? If 
the country could be isolated, if 
an ocean surrounded her on every 
side, the wisest course would pro- 
bably be to wean her from English 
rule, and leave her to herself. But 
England must cease to be a power 
in Europe before she can relinquish 
an island that lies so near hershores. 
Total and absolute independence, 
therefore, is impossible. Partial 
separation, limited independence, 
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has been tried, and it has failed. 
But the failure was scarcely more 
complete than that of the system 
which has succeeded it. Indeed the 
one received no fair trial in the brief 
interval after 1782, when alone it 
had a chance of success; the other 
has lived its three score years and 
more than ten, and the results to- 
day are satisfactory to no one. Itisa 
mongrel union, which acknowledges 
Irish nationality in name, but denies 
itin fact ; which accords just enough 
of independence to foster a morbid 
hungering for more, but not enough 
for any good purpose whatsoever ; 
which establishes sufficient connec- 
tion with England to draw the Irish 
nobles and gentry to the metropolis 
of the Empire, but not sufficient to 
make British wealth flow back— 
sufficient to destroy the generous 
rivalry which independent Ireland 
would feel towards her powerful 
and prosperous neighbour, but not 
sufficient to prevent everything 
Trish from becoming daily more 
petty and provincial; which boasts 
a Viceregal court that serves to 
make the middle classes ape their 
betters and live beyond their means, 
while it fails to keep the aristocracy 
at home, or to make the Irish 
capital anything more than the 
‘principal town of a struggling 
province.’ 

A hybrid independence and a 
hybrid union having both been 
tried, and both alike condemned, 
and real independence being impos- 
sible, what then remains but real 
union, absolute and complete amal- 
gamation, with England? When we 
think of the extent of this island of 
Great Britain, and remember that 
Treland lies within view of her shores, 
it is idle to pretend that there is any 
geographical or physical difficulty 
in the way of uniting both under 
the same Executive. In advocating 
the abolition of the Lord Lieuten- 
ancy twenty-three years ago, Lord 
Russell gravely urged that the 
journey to Dublin could be accom- 
plished in a single day; and an 
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Irish Member as gravely objected 
that it was not the distance of 
Dublin, but the remoteness of such 
towns as Cork, that made a separate 
Government necessary in Ireland, 
Why, not to speak of the telegraph, 
which in a sense has brought the 
remotest towns of Ireland as near 
to Whitehall as Woolwich or 
Gravesend was a few years ago, the 
fact is easily ascertained that Dublin 
is as soon reached from London as 
Lyons is from Paris; and there is 
not an Irish town of any note prac- 
tically more distant from the English 
metropolis than is the seat of Go- 
vernment in France from her great 
southern port on the Mediterranean. 
What possible need, then, can there 
be for maintaining a separate Exe- 
cutive in Dublin? If Scotland or 
Wales stood in a position analogous 
to that which Ireland occupies to- 
wards England, and the condition 
of affairs were similar to what now 
exists on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, can there be any doubt of the 


policy which true statesmanship 


would dictate? Would it not be, 
to render the union more perfect 
and real, by every means to draw 
the two countries more closely to- 
gether, and create a greater unity 
of interest and feeling ? Such a 
policy is all the more necessary 
in the case of Ireland, in order to 
overcome the effects of the natural 
barrier formed by the dividing sea. 
Nor is there any virtue in the 
constitution of the Irish Govern- 
ment why it should be spared. It 
has been branded as the ‘ weakest 
Executive in the world,’ and its ano- 
malies have been insisted on again 
and again. It consists of a Viceroy 
with a Chief andan Under Secretary, 
aided by the Attorney-General, who 
is not only Legal Adviser to the Go- 
vernment, but also public prosecutor 
and quasi Minister of Justice; andthe 
Lord Chancellor, who has a nonde- 
script connection with Dublin Castle, 
that cannot easily be defined. There 
is also the Commander of the Forces, 
who generally has a voice in the 
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Administration,and is usually named 
as one of the Lords Justices who 
discharge Viceregal functions in 
his Excellency’s absence. The Vice- 
roy, of course, is the head of the 
Government. He is the represen- 
tative of the Sovereign, not the 
servant of the Cabinet. He consults 
the Cabinet through the Home 
Secretary, who is the proper chan- 
nel of official communication, and 
the Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the Viceregal policy. 
But, though the Cabinet may advise 
the Lord Lieutenant, it has only an 
indirect control over him, such as 
it possesses over a Colonial Governor- 
General. He is subordinate only 
to the Sovereign. 

Now all this is good enough in 
theory, and might perhaps work 
well in practice, if only Ireland 
were 1,000 miles away. But, as a 
matter of fact, it has been found 
necessary to metamorphose the Vice- 
roy’s Secretary into a Cabinet 
Minister, and make him responsible 
for Irish affairs in Parliament. And 
what is the consequence? The 
subordinate becomes chief; the 
‘ Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant’ 
becomes practically Secretary of 
State for Ireland ; he has a share in 
the counsels of the Cabinet and the 
debates in Parliament, while the 
nominal head of the Irish Govern- 
ment, thus ousted of his authority 
and precedence, could not leave his 
post for a single day to explain his 
views to the Prime Minister, or de- 
fend them in the House of Lords, 
without leave from the Queen, first 
sought and obtained through one of 
her Majesty’s Secretaries of State. 
As the Secretary is the real chief, 
it is only natural that the Irish 
Attorney-General should make Lon- 
don his head-quarters during the 
session ; and calling the Chancellor 
to the House of Peers leaves the 
Lord Lieutenant in a more equivocal 
position still. It only remains for 
his Excellency to cross the Channel, 
as he generally does during the 
London season, to demonstrate how 
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thoroughly practicable it is to trans- 
fer the seat of Government to the 
metropolis. To answer that the 
work of the Irish Executive can be 
carried on by the Under Secretary 
and the Law Adviser, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of their chiefs, only 
affords a proof how easily this pre- 
tentious Irish Government could be 
dispensed with altogether. 

And if a distinct Executive be not 
a necessity, it isan unmitigated evil. 
The mere fact of its existence ren- 
ders the establishment of an Irish 
Parliament a possibility, and fosters 
the agitation for Home Rule. 
People are too apt to think lightly 
of this new movement, because it 
apparently seeks to gain its end by 
constitutional means, forgetting 


that its real power depends on its 
having Fenianism at its back. So 
far from putting an end to treason 
and rebellion, it has rather served 
to cover the retreat of the con- 
spirators, and keep sedition and 
discontent alive, until they shall 


have repaired their recent defeat, 
and become strong enough to as- 
sume the lead once more. And it 
may be well to urge, in passing, 
that this brief interval, in which 
treason has assumed a constitutional 
mask, is a most exceptional oppor- 
tunity for inaugurating the policy 
here contended for. We cannot 
parley with rebels, but we can treat 
with the advocates of Home Rule. 
Let the demand, then, for national 
independence be boldly met by an 
authoritative and unequivocal an- 
nouncement that, on the contrary, 
the course of legislation for the 
future must tend towards the more 
perfect consolidation of the King- 
dom; that the fortunes of these 
Islands are inseparably bound up 
together, and that no effort will be 
spared, no means neglected, in small 
things as well as in great, to draw 
them more and more to one another, 
to remove whatever gives even the 
appearance of division, and to pro- 
mote that harmony of feeling which 
springs from community of interest. 
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It is entirely beyond the scope of 
these pages to elaborate in detail a 
scheme for giving effect to this 
policy of consolidation; but the 
article would scarcely be complete 
without a cursory notice of the more 
important changes it would involve. 
Of course, it would entail the aboli- 
tion of the Viceroyalty. Much 
may be said in favour of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s office so long as there 
is an Irish Executive. No doubt his 
position is equivocal; but it is 
equally certain that he exercises 
over the Chief Secretary an influence 
analogous to that exerted by the 
House of Lords upon the other 
House of Parliament, and the re- 
sult is highly salutary. Indeed, a 
perusal of the debate on this ques- 
tion in 1850 would suggest that the 
true solution of many of the objec- 
tions then urged by Lord Russell 
and his* supporters would be to 
confer the office upon a Prince of 
the Blood, and thus increase its 
social pre-eminence while diminish- 
ing its political importance. But 
along with the Irish Executive the 
Viceroyalty would, of necessity, 
disappear. 

The question next presents itself, 
What Minister is to have charge of 
Irish affairs? Shall a sixth Secre- 
tary of State be created to relieve 
the Home Department of business 
that properly belongs to it; or shall 
the Home Secretary at once be en- 
trusted with the internal affairs of 
the entire Kingdom ? The writer is 
well aware of the difficulties in- 
volved in this latter arrangement ; 
difficulties depending on the urgency 
of Irish business, and the daily in- 
creasing pressure of work upon the 
Home Office. Nevertheless, he ven- 
tures to express his deliberate opi- 
nion, formed with some knowledge 
of the matter, that such a scheme is 
perfectly feasible ; and it is, in his 
judgment, indispensable to the suc- 
cess of the policy he advocates. If 
it necessitated the appointment of a 
Minister of Justice, to relieve the 
Home Secretary of some of his most 
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arduous duties, and a further redis- 
tribution of work among the Govern- 
ment offices in Whitehall, this 
would be only an additional argu- 
ment in its favour. Such changes 
would be most desirable for their 
own sakes; and the Home Secre- 
tary would thus be enabled, with 
the aid of a third Under Secretary 
of State, to give ample attention 
to Irish business. To set up an 
Irish Secretary in London, no mat- 
ter by what name he were called, 
with a separate establishment for 
Trish affairs, would be to stereotype 
some of the greatest evils of the 
existing system. It is above all 
things essential that absolute unity 
should characterise the administra- 
tion of home affairs on both sides 
of the Channel. It has not been so 
in the past ; it is of the highest im- 
portance that it should be so in the 
future. If an appeal to authority 
be demanded, to justify the state- 
ment that Ireland might be added 
to the province of the Home De- 
partment, it is only nevessary to 
refer to the remarkable speech on 
this subject made by Sir Robert 
Peel in the House of Commons a 
fortnight before his death. Earlier 
in the same debate Mr. Disraeli had 
expressed this opinion most unequi- 
vocally ; and Sir Robert Peel, in 
endorsing it, went the length of 
saying, that if an extra Secretary of 
State must needs be appointed, it 
would be better to set apart Scot- 
land and Wales as the province of 
the new Minister, than to separate 
the administration of Ireland from 
that of England. 

Of course there would be an Irish 
Department in the Home Office, 
just as there is a Canadian Depart- 
ment in the Colonial Office, but 
this would share none of the vices 
of a separate ‘equipage of clerks’ 
under an independent chief. In- 


deed, even if it were found neces- 
sary for a time to have an Assistant 
Under Secretary in Dublin to dis- 
pose of matters of mere routine, 
and to be a channel of communica- 
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tion with Whitehall in cases: of 
urgency, where telegrams in cipher 
would need to be resorted to, the 
general scheme need in no way 
suffer. And, further still, questions 
of pure law, such as are now dealt 
with by the ‘ Law Adviser,’ as dis- 
tinguished from those usually re- 
ferred to the Attorney-General, 
might be submitted to counsel at 
the Castle, as at present. Such ar- 
rangements ought to be merely pro- 
visional; but they would be unob- 
jectionable, so long as the great 
result was unaffected by them—per- 
fect unity of administration. 

This proposal will probably be 
met by many, especially in England, 
by an outcry against centralisation ; 
but as a matter of fact the change 
would have an exactly opposite 
tendency. Ireland is ‘ governed’ 
in a sense quite unknown in Eng- 
land. First, there is a Government 
police force, by which the remotest 
districts are brought into immediate 
connection with Dublin Castle. 
Then there are the Resident Magis- 
trates in every county, under the 
no less direct control of the Execu- 
tive; and every county and ses- 
sional district has its Crown Soli- 
citor to carry out the orders of the 
Attorney-General, himself a leading 
member of the Government. When, 
therefore, an outrage or a riot takes 
place, or a seditious plot has to be 
exposed, the culprit is taken by a 
Government police officer before a 
Government justice, and a Govern- 
ment prosecutor appears to sustain 
the case; each of these officials 
receiving his instructions direct 
from Dublin Castle. 

This may serve as an illustration 
of the manner in which the Irish 
Exeeutive interferes in innumerable 
matters that in England would be 
dealt with by the municipality or 
the county. Centralisation is the 
essential characteristic of govern- 
ment in Ireland; and so far from 
the policy here pleaded for being 
a further step in the same direction, 
the most serious and weighty charge 
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against itis, that it must necessarily 
have the very opposite result, and 
thus, it might be said, endanger the 
public peace by restoring local self- 
government to Ireland before the 
country is fit to be entrusted with 
English institutions. To such a 
charge the answer is, that while the 
existing system is almost a necessity 
at present, and no sudden alteration 
would be either advisable or safe, 
the effect of the change proposed 
would not be a throwing down the 
reins, much less a transfer of them 
to inexperienced hands, but merely a 
gradual leading up, as occasion might 
warrant it, to a state of things that 
all would be agreed to hail with 
satisfaction. In matters of diffi- 
culty or importance, officials would 
be as free to refer to Whitehall, as 
they are now to appeal to Dublin, 
for instructions. But the Secre- 
tary of State would never hear of the 
innumerable trifles that are now 
the subject-matter of voluminous 
reports and official minutes at the 


Castle. By degrees the police would 
learn to be guided by the magis- 


trates. The stipendiaries would be 
more apt to consult their brother 
justices. And the local authori- 
ties, one and all, would become gra- 
dually trained to exercise their own 
judgment, and act more on their 
ewn responsibility ; for it must be 
borne in mind that where Dublin 
Castle is accustomed to direct, the 
Home Office merely gives advice. 
Indeed, so far from the removal 
of the Irish Executive creating any 
great disturbance in public affairs, it 
would probably attract less notice, 
and excite less opposition, than 
some minor reforms that would 
inevitably follow. Foremost among 
the number would come the amal- 
gamation of the legal professions. 
The change would probably be 
in itself extremely desirable and 
important. The law of both coun- 
tries is substantially the same. 
The tendency in recent years has 
been strong in favour of uniform- 
ity of practice. Every Irish bar- 
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rister has kept half his terms 
in one of the Inns of Court in 
London. Why, then, not have a 
Common Bar at once, and, in course 
of time, a united Bench? Parti- 
cular interests would, doubtless, 
suffer, but greater interests would 
be vastly benefited. The Irish Bar 
would gain by it, for the profession 
has been made the nucleus of the 
system of political intrigue and cor- 
ruption that is so deplorable in 
Ireland. The judicial Bench would 
gain ; for to pretend that the Irish 
judges get credit for impartiality, 
when political or religious interests 
are involved, would be as wanton as 
to assert that there is the slightest 
ground for the disgraceful suspicion 
which often attaches tothem. In his 
celebrated pamphlet on the practice 
of the Court of Chancery, Lord Jus- 
tice Christian alludes to the good 
moral influence which has been 
exercised by English occupants of 
the Irish woolsack. It is not that 
men of the highest eminence are 
wanting at the Irish Bar, but that 
a stranger is free from the cliquism 
that prevails, and has no part in the 
‘Castle jobs’ and political man- 
ceuvres that every Irishman is on 
the alert to thwart or to promote. 
If it be desirable to have an English 
judge at the Four Courts, it is, for 
the same reasons, desirable that 
Westminster should occasionally 
supply the Irish circuits. More- 
over, if the power the Crown pos- 
sesses of removing an indictment 
from one county to another were 
extended, and an Irish prisoner 
could be put upon his trial in Liver- 
pool or London, the mere possibility 
of such a measure would go far to 
save trial by jury in criminal cases 
in Ireland. 

Space precludes a detailed expla- 
nation and defence of so great a 
legal reform ; but it is obvious that 
some of the chief difficulties con- 
nected with it will be removed by 
the changes now progressing in 
England, notably by the amalgama- 
tion of all the superior courts in a 
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single tribunal with a common 
Bench, and in a measure, also, by 
the proposed appointment of public 
prosecutors. 

Although the removal of the seat 
of Government would have but little 
immediate effect upon Ireland gene- 
rally, it cannot be pretended that 
the capital would not suffer in pres- 
tige and, for a time at least, in pros- 
perity, unless some compensatory 
measures were adopted. The days 
of levées and drawing-rooms would, 
of course, be over; and it would be 
idle to hope that the Queen would 
make good the intention she enter- 
tained in 1850 of visiting Ireland 
periodically if the Viceroyalty were 
abolished. But why should not the 
hospitalities of what would then be 
the ‘ Royal Lodge’ in Phoenix Park, 
be dispensed by the Prince of Wales 
during some portion of the year? 
The 20,0001. now given to the Lord 
Lieutenant might properly be voted 
for such a purpose. The Prince’s 
entertainments would be wholly free 
from the faults of the Viceregal 
Court. Political considerations 
would have no weight in the selec- 
tion of the guests. Middle-class 
people would not be tempted to take 
fine houses, and set up fine carriages 
with pilfered armorial bearings, in 
order to qualify themselves to. re- 
ceive invitations. As at Sandring- 
ham, the Prince would, of course, 
invite none but his friends and the 
local nobility and gentry. The 
Irish aristocracy would naturally 
gather round the Prince, and many 
absentees would revisit the capital, 
bringing, perhaps, their English 
friends along with them. Not only 
would the tone of society in Ireland 
generally be vastly improved, but 
the few weeks of the royal visit 
would do more for Dublin than the 
entire of an ordinary season under 
the present régime. 

In certain quarters, the policy 
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here enunciated will call forth the 
indignant protest, that it aims at 
denationalising Ireland, and re- 
ducing her to the level of an Eng- 
lish province. But, in truth, the 
charge might well be retorted upon 
the very men who make it. It is 
they who are striving to degrade 
their country thus. The realisation 
of the Home Rulers’ scheme would 
be the very consummation they pro- 
fess to abhor; whereas the higher 
and worthier policy here unfolded 
would seek to break down the petty 
provincialism that is the bane of 
the Irish people, and to raise their 
country to the full dignity of the 
proud position she already holds in 
name as a part of a great and power- 
ful kingdom, in the government 
of which she possesses an almost 
excessive share. So longas Ireland 
struggles after provincial interests, 
and indulges wild dreams of inde- 
pendence, her connection with Eng- 
land will be only a misfortune; and 
her future will be darkened, as her 
past has been, by vain regrets and 
bitter disappointments. But the 
day she accepts her destiny, she 
will rise to her true greatness. No 
longer the unwilling dependant of 
a dominion she cannot break with, 
she will divide with Britain imperial 
fame, as she already shares imperial 
power. 

No one who rightly appreciates 
the influence of words, can fail to 
regret that our language boasts no 
name by which to express the 
thought that we are not merely 
Irishmen or Englishmen, but ‘ citi- 
zens of the United Kingdom,’ of 
which Great Britain and Ireland 
form each a part. And the true 
policy of the future will have for its 
aim to teach the inhabitants of these 
Islands unreservedly to acknowledge 
this wider citizenship, and to realise 
more fully their common nation- 


ality. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL! 


HE laudable attempt which has 
recently been made by pub- 
lic and private subscription. to 
accomplish what may be justly 
called the ‘ Completion’ of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, has created fresh interest 
for a building which, considering its 
site, its history, and its structural 
design, is perhaps the most popular 
in England, and one of the most 
celebrated in the world. On its 
artistic merits as a specimen of 
national architecture, opinions have 
differed, and probably will continue 
to differ as long as the sacred fane 
itself exists. But no one who is 
not a fanatic in religion, or a bigot 
in art, will venture to deny it a 
place among those monuments of 
past ages which deserve the respect, 
the admiration, and the jealous care 
of every nation whose property they 
are. 

That the proposal to embellish 
and decorate St. Paul’s on a scale 
of richness which the consideration 
of cost has hitherto prevented should 
excite in our own day some discus- 
sion, and elicit conflicting expres- 
sions of taste,is not to be wondered at. 
What is surprising is that people 
should in many cases have ventured 
an opinion on the subject without 
having informed themselves more 
completely as to the structural his- 
tory of the building, the original 
intentions of the architect, ahd other 
details, a knowledge of which is in- 
dispensable to the formation of any 
opinion at all. It has been Mr. 
Longman’s effort to supply this in- 
formation in a succinct and intelli- 
gible form ; to enter more fully than 
has yet been done by any contempo- 
rary author into practical questions 
affecting the design of the building, 


to describe the various schemes for 
its decoration and their comparative 
cost, to give us an insight into 
Wren’s individual taste, and show 
how it was influenced by external 
circumstances—to lay, in short, the 
case before us plainly, fairly, and 
without prejudice; leaving the 
reader to form his own opinion, and 
the proper authorities to deliver 
their own verdict. We say this ad- 
visedly, because, if Mr. Longman 
had not approached the subject in 
an impartial spirit, his position as 
Chairman of the Finance Committee 
for the Completion of St. Paul’s 
might have lent undue influence to 
his opinion. As it is, he has offered 
little or no opinion; and though, 
from his concluding chapter, ‘ On 
the Future of St. Paul’s,’ we may 
infer that he is not opposed to Mr. 
Burges’s scheme, his remarks on 
that head are modestly offered, and 
seem rather calculated to remove 
misconception, than to bias judg- 
ment, 

Mr. Longman’s book is, by its 
title, nominally divided into three 
parts, respectively devoted to the 
three several Cathedrals which, since 
London had a name, have been 
raised on the site of St. Paul’s. Of 
the first, erected in the seventh cen- 
tury, and dedicated by Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, nothing is known 
beyond the fact that it was destroyed 
by fire in 1087-8, and we are, 
therefore, not surprised to find it 
dismissed on the second page. In 
reality the volume is pretty equally 
divided between an account of Old 
St. Paul’s and Wren’s St. Paul’s, 
their predecessor being merely men- 
tioned, we suppose, elegantic gratid, 
or, in other words, to secure for the 
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title that mysterious charm which 
belongs to triplets of anything, from 
the subdivision of a charity sermon 
up to the alternative courses of a 
statesman’s choice. 

Although the second Cathedral 
seems to have been begun almost 
immediately after the destruction 
of the first, its erection extended 
over at least two centuries, and thus 
it shared the lot of many similar 
buildings in passing through and 
therefore illustrating successive 
phases of architectural taste. During 
this period its progress wasretarded, 
not to mention other causes, by 
a fire in 1136, and by severe tem- 
pests. 

It was completed towards the 
close of the 13th century, and in 
1312 the pavement of the eastern 
portion was laid down. The spire, 
one of the loftiest in the world, rose 
to the grand height of 460 feet from 
the ground level. 

The chief record, whether de- 
scriptive or pictorial, of this truly 
magnificent building, is to be found 
in the pages of Dugdale, but it is a 
record which requires the interpret- 
ation of an expert. For not only 
are there occasional inaccuracies in 
the text, but the engravings them- 
selves do not convey, except to a 
practised eye, an adequate idea of 
the building which they are sup- 
posed to represent. The reason of 
this is obvious enough. In the 17th 
century, when Dugaale’s work was 
published, the study of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, except from an antiqua- 
rian point of view, had fallen into 
disrepute. The principles of its de- 
sign were ignored. To the dilettante 
or the artist of that day, its ex- 
amples seemed barbarous in compo- 
sition, trivial in detail, and con- 
temptible in decoration. In the de- 


lineation of medizeval buildings, such 
features as groining, tracery, and 
mouldings must be understood be- 
fore they can be properly repre- 
sented, and in Dugdale’s time no 
one cared to understand them. 
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Moreover, the building itself had 
become masked in parts by Italian 
detail. Here a classic loggia. re- 
placed the vaulted porch ; there an 
Ionic column was substituted for a 
moulded shaft. Sometimes a co- 
lossal truss did duty for a flying 
buttress. Sometimes a crocketed 
pinnacle was knocked down to make 
room for a kind of obelisk. Many 
a fine old Norman window was sur- 
mounted by an Italian cornice, The 
steeple had fallen, but in Dnug- 
dale’s pictorial restoration even the 
spire lights are fitted up with 
Renaissance dressings. Such was 
the condition of the Cathedral when 
Hollar began to illustrate it, and we 
need scarcely add that in such a 
condition no ordinary observer could 
judge of its pristine beauty. But 
even those parts which had been 
allowed to remain in their original 
condition were drawn with an ig- 
norant hand. If we take for in- 
stance the interior view of the choir, 
and examine the cusping of the tri- 
forium arcade, or the tracery of the 
east window, we shall see at a 
glance that Hollar could have under- 
stood neither the one nor the other. 
His treatment of carved decoration 
is even worse. He either falsifies 
its appearance by clumsy draughts- 
manship, or simply omits it alto- 
gether. 

From such work as this it would 
have been impossible for anyone 
unacquainted with the technicalities 
of Gothic design to glean material 
for illustrations which should wor- 
thily represent Old St. Paul’s in its 
original glory. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Longman secured the 
services of an able interpreter. A 
few years ago the Royal Institute 
of British Architects offered a prize 
for drawings illustrating the resto- 
ration of the choir, to be based on 
Dugdale’s work. This prize was 
gained by Mr. E. B. Ferrey, who 
carried his researches so far as to 
include other parts of the building 
The result was a set of drawings 
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(engraved in Mr, Longman’s book) 
which recalls, we believe, for the 
first time, the true proportions of 
the building, and shows as fairly as 
could be expected the general cha- 
racter of its details, though perhaps 
some points may be still open to 
doubt. 

According to Mr. Ferrey the full 
length of the building was 596 feet, 
or 66 feet longer than Winchester 
Cathedral, which is at present the 
longest in England: the breadth 104 
and the internal height (to ridge of 
vaulting) 93 feet. The interior must 
have presented a splendid vista with 
its grand nave and choir, each of 
twelve bays, its amply porched tran- 
septs, and its vaulted roof. The bold 
fenestration of the Norman aisles 
had, indeed, by Hollar’s time be- 
come filled up with debased tracery, 
but the grand rose window set over 
seven ample lights was still there ; 
and those who talk now-a-days of 
the necessary gloom in a medizval 
building would do well to remember 
the flood of rays which the rising 
sun must have poured in upon the 
Lady-chapel and choir. The whole 
design of this portion, with its ‘long 
drawn aisle’ of lancet arches, its 
simple but elegant triforium and its 
clerestory pierced with geometri- 
cally traceried windows, belonged 
to the best and purest period of 
Gothic, and seems to have been as 
fine in general composition as it 
was chaste and artistic in detail. 

In dealing with the exterior of 
the Cathedral, Mr. Longman is na- 
turally puzzled by the question 
whether there were any western 
towers. We say naturally because 
on this point Stow definitely says, 
‘ At either corner of this west end 
is, also of the ancient building, a 
strong tower of stone made for bell 
towers; the one of them, to wit 
next to the palace, is called the 
Lowlardes Tower, and hath been 
used as the Bishop’s prison, for 
such as were detected for opinions 
in religion contrary to the faith of 
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the Church.’ Now, when Inigo Jones 
remodelled the west end he erected 
or at least refaced two turrets which 
appear on either side of his famous 
Roman portico, but they certainly 
seem neither large nor important 
enough to be identified with Stow’s 
description. Mr. Longman thinks 
they may have been built on the 
site of larger towers; but there 
is no evidence in support of this 
theory, and Mr. Ferrey himself has 
not attempted to adopt it in his 
restoration. 

The lofty spire, which was of wood 
covered with lead, narrowly escaped 
destruction by fire in 1441; but it 
was doomed to fall in 1561, when a 
terrific storm burst over London, 
and the lightning was seen to flash 
into an aperture in the steeple. 
‘The fire burned downwards for 
four hours with irresistible force, 
the bells melted, the timber blazed, 
the stones crumbled and fell. The 
lead flowed down in sheets of flame, 
threatening but happily not damag- 
ing the organ. The fire ran along 
the roof east, west, north, and south, 
which fell in, filling the whole church 
with a mass of ruins.’ The spire 
was never rebuilt, though it is shown 
in one of the plates of Dugdale’s 
book. From the apex of its full 
height it widened gradually, and at 
an acute angle towards the parapet 
of the tower, which, pierced with 
long and gracefully proportioned 
windows, strengthened at each 
angle and propped by flying but- 
tresses, rose from the intersecting 
roofs of nave and transepts. To 
the left of the western front stood 
the little Norman church of St. 
Gregory, like a modest handmaid to 
its noble mistress; while in the in- 
ternal angle formed by the south 
aisle and transept was planned a 
fair cloister, enclosing the octagonal 
and richly decorated Chapter House, 
half ruined in Dugdale’s time, but 
restored to its original form in Mr. 
Longman’s book. 

The difficulty which Mr. Ferrey 
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must have encountered in preparing 
these drawings will be appreciated 
by anyone who reads the list of dis- 
crepancies and errors in Hollar’s 
plates. We venture to think he 
might have added one more to the 
list. Hollar gives two distinct 
‘readings’ of the tracery which 
filled the ‘ rose’ window at the east 
end. In his interior view it con- 
sists of three rows of trefoiled 
circles converging towards a central 
‘ wheel’ light. In his exterior view 
the leading lines of tracery partake 
of an ogival form, and suggest a 
later period of design. Mr. Ferrey 
has adopted, and we think rightly, 
the earlier type; but it might per- 
haps have been worth while to note 
the difference, especially because the 
tracery which he has rejected hap- 
pens to be on the larger and so far 
the more reliable scale of the two. 

Mr. Longman has devoted an in- 
teresting chapter to the ‘Curious 
Customs connected with Old St. 
Paul’s,’ which will be welcome to 
those of his readers who are unable 
to follow him minutely through his 
architectural description of the 
building. In these days of ecclesias- 
tical sentiment, when our churches 
and cathedrals are preserved with 
the most jealous care, delivered to 
the custody of watchful vergers, 
inspected by visitors with reverence 
and admiration, restored and em- 
bellished by aid of private munifi- 
cence, and kept so sprucely in repair 
that the Prouts and Robertses of 
our time are fain to find their sub- 
jects elsewhere across the Channel— 
in these, outwardly at least, devo- 
tional and church-loving days, we 
read with astonishment the indig- 
nities to which the metropolitan 
Cathedral was subject in the six- 
teenth century. 

St. Paul’s appears to have been a 
lounge for men of fashion, a rendez- 
vous for men of business, the haunt 
of gossips and adventurers, the 
scene of brawls and assignations. 

‘The floor,’ says Mr. Longman, 
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‘was laid out in walks, the Sonth 
Alley for one purpose, the North for 
another ; but the Middle Aisle’ (i.e. 
the Nave) ‘was the great place of 
gathering. It was called Paul’s 
Walk; and there the hunters after 
news, the wits and the gallants, 
assembled themselves together. 
Greene the dramatist, in the intro- 
duction to his curious tract entitled 
Theeves falling out, True-men come 
by their Goods: or, The Bellman 
wanted a Olapper, says, “Walke 
in the middle of Paul’s, and gentle- 
men’s teeth walke not faster at 
ordinaries than there a whole day 
together about enquiry after news.” 

Again, according to Bishop 
Earle’s Microcosmography, published 
in 1628, ‘It is a heap of stones and 
men, with a vast confusion of lan- 
guages; and, were the steeple not 
sanctified, nothing liker Babel. The 
noise in it is like that of bees, a 
strange humming or buzz mixed, 
of walking, tongues, and feet ; it is 
a kind of still roar or loud whisper. 
It is the great exchange of all dis- 
course, and no business whatsoever 
but is here stirring and afoot.’ 

If a merchant wanted to strike a 
bargain with a customer, an attor- 
ney to meet his client, a dandy to 
show off his last new suit, or a bon- 
vivant to take a constitutional 
stroll before dinner, each and all 
turned into ‘Paul’s,’ as it was then 
briefly and not very reverently 
named, with as much indifference as 
if it were the Exchange, the Mall, 
or Westminster Hall. One entrance, 
known as the ‘Si Quis’ door, was 
posted with notices of things lost, 
servants’ advertisements, and what 
not. Porters, dray-men, fishmon- 


‘gers, butchers, and fruiterers did 


not hesitate to carry their goods 
through the Cathedral. The Chan- 
try was used for stores and lumber. 
A glazier set up his workshop in 
one of the chapels. A baker hol- 
lowed out a buttress as an oven 
for his pies. One vault was occu- 
pied by a carpenter, another by a 
Y¥ 
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wine merchant. The noisy trade 
of trunk-making was carried on in 
the cloisters, and street cads were 
allowed to ascend the tower for the 
purpose of pelting passers-by with 
stones. 

At an earlier date, rope-dancing 
had been allowed on the battlements; 
and Mr. Longman quotes Dr. Rim- 
bault, the editor of Maroccus Ezta- 
ticus, in support of a strange story 
about a performing horse who is 
supposed to have mounted the 
steeple (!) in 1600. 

Mr. Longman conjectures with 
good reason that much of this de- 
secration was due to the recoil from 
religious sentiment which followed 
the Reformation; but he might 
have added the fact that it is pro- 
bably only in our own day that the 
reactionary feeling of reverence for 
sacred buildings has become com- 
plete and thorough. We believe 
we are correct in stating that 
within the memory of old Londoners 
Westminster Abbey was used as a 
thoroughfare, and that porters 
rested there with their loads. Itis 
certain that many can recollect 
when the boys of Westminster 
School played at hockey in the 
cloisters, and used the enclosure as 
an arena for the settlement of their 
disputes, with a ring, ‘backers,’ 
blankets, and all the appurtenances 
of a pugilistic encounter. Happily, 
this outrageous violation of decorum 
has long since ceased. 

At the present time there are, 
perhaps, no churches in the world 
so reverently treated as our own. 
But then there are two sides to 
the question. The British Pro- 
testant is shocked at the behaviour 
of beggars who whine and spit 
and openly beg alms in many a 
Continental church as they kneel at 
their devotions. But then it must 
be confessed that they do pray, and 
fervently too, sometimes. Do we 
ever see any beggars in our own 
churches ? Imagine the feelings of 
the beadle at—say St. George’s 
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Church, Hanover Square, if a 
cripple in and on crutches 
were to hobble up to the door! It 
is hardly too much to say that such 
a thing would be impossible. And 
yet in some of the noblest churches 
in the world, in the Domkirche 
at Aix, in St. Mark’s at Venice, in 
St. Peter’s at Rome, the incident is 
happening daily,;and creates no 
surprise. Where are the halt and 
the maimed, where are even the 
decent, hardworking poor, in these 
trim and well-ordered London 
churches of ours ? Is it, or is it not, 
necessary that they should come to 
church at all ? and, if it be so, who is 
responsible for their absence ? 

gain, from an artistic point of 
view, we look with astonishment 
at many a Continental church 
patched up without being restored, 
compassed about with small shops 
and tenements, hung inside with 
strange and sometimes gaudy trap- 
pings, its porches sometimes used 
as a kind of bazaar for the sale of 
rosaries, devotional souvenirs, and 
knick-knacks. We compare this 
state of things with the quiet, 
staid appearance of our own Cathe- 
dral Close, from which every ves- 
tige of the external world (except 
perhaps the Dean’s carriage) is ex- 
cluded, where the walls are free 
from licher, the turf cropped as 
close as a croquet lawn, where the 
verger with his oft-told tale of 
monuments and dimensions is al- 
ways bland, and the seats (at least 
on week days) never overcrowded. 
And yet somehow or other there is 
a want of vitality, of interest, of re- 
ligious vis in the place. It is emi- 
nently respectable, but also a trifle 
dull. If reverence be inspired, it is 
by associations with the past rather 
than by conditions of the present. 
And the artist who brings his 
sketch-book finds that, what with 
modern restorations and the Chap- 
ter’s re sense of propriety, he 
cannot find a good subject for his 
brush. It is all too neat and trim. 
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He sighs for the picturesque dis- 
order of a foreign church, for the evi- 
dence of age in crumbling mould- 
ings, grey pinnacles, and well-worn 
walls, He would willingly ex- 
change the new encaustic tiled 
floor for a pavement which looked 
as ifit had been trodden for a cen- 
tury or two; and, if the truth must 
be confessed, he would prefer a bit 
of natural colour here and there on 
the masonry to the gaudy modern 
glass of some memorial windows. 
We have restored our churches 
after a most orthodox fashion. We 
keep them very clean. We treat 
them with scrupulous respect. But 
we do not always succeed in en- 
hancing their ancient interest. 
After the fire of 1561 Queen 
Elizabeth gave out of her own purse 
a thousand marks and a thousand 
loads of timber towards repairin 
the damage done to the Cathedral. 
A public subscription was set on 
foot, to which the Bishop of London, 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
as well as many of the clergy, 
liberally contributed. About 7,000. 
was thus raised, a considerable sum 
in those days, but apparently quite 
insufficient for the purpose, seeing 
that sixty years later the building 
again needed repair. On this 
occasion King James I. was induced 
to take the restoration in hand. A 
Royal Commission was appointed, 
and Inigo Jones, then ‘ Surveyor of 
his Majesty’s Works,’ was one of its 
members. Inigo Jones is popularly 
supposed to have known nothing of 
Gothic architecture. There are, 
however, some notable buildings of 
his at Oxford, which exhibit in their 
general design quite as much of a 
medieval as of an Italian character. 
The fact is that the period of his 
practice lay midway between what 
may be called the Old English and 
the modern Renaissance School. 
As an artist of undoubted genius he 
might have turned his attention 
with profit to either style. But 
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followed the fashion of the day, 

which had by this time set decidedly 

in favour of Italian art. His work . 
in the restoration of St. Paul’s was, 

with the exception of the western 

portico, hardly worthy of his name. 

Even that, finely proportioned as it 

was, with its spacious front of ten 

Corinthian columns and its elegant 

entablature, was of course utterly 
incongruous and out of place as an 

adjunct to a Gothic building. But 
it must be remembered that the day 
had not yet arrived when congruity 
and fitness in architecture were con- 

sidered of greater moment than in- 
ventive skill. Nor could there be 
any scrupulous veneration for the 
works of past ages in the minds of 
men who regarded them as examples 
of barbarous and uneducated taste. 
In making the addition of this por- 
tico, and in remodelling many other. 
parts of the old Cathedral, Inigo 
Jones no doubt believed, not that 
he was defacing, but that he was 
adorning andimproving, the original 
design. There is no doubt that if 
the aspirations of the architect had 
been allowed full scope, Old St. 
Paul’s would have been bit by bit 
metamorphosed altogether. But the 
fates had ordained otherwise. The 
first obstacle was a financial one. 
Contributions towards the cost of 
the work were few and far between, 
and for the space of eight years 
nothing more was done in the way 
of repair tothe Cathedral. At length 
Laud succeeded to the See of Lon- 
don, and his well-known zeal for 
the Church infused fresh spirit into 
the work. In 1631 a new Com- 
mission was appointed by Charles I., 
and it was arranged that all sums 
received should be paid to the City 
Chamberlain. 

Contributions from all parts of the 
country then flowed in with a spirit worthy 
of emulation on every like occasion. The 
repair of the Cathedral was deemed a 
national object, and the nation poured forth 
its wealth for the restoration of the national 
Cathedral. In twenty months sufficient 
funds were collected to justify the Commis- 
Y2 
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sioners in beginning their meetings. The 
first was held in December 1632. In the 
following "April the work of repair was 
actually begun. Among the individual 
contributors, none was so generous as & 
citizen of London, a Turkey merchant, Sir 
Paul Pindar, who had been the English 
Ambassador at Constantinople in the reign 
of James I. ‘ At his own charge he repaired 
the end of the quire, adorning the front 
thereof, outwards, with fair pillars of black 
marble, and statues of those Saxon kings 
which had been founders or benefactors to 
the Church, beautified the inner part thereof 
with figures of angels, and all the wains- 
cote work of the quire with excellent carv- 
ing,’ and ‘afterwards bestowed fourthousand 

unds in repairing of the South Cross.’ 

he total sum thus contributed by this 
noble merchant is said to have amounted to 
about 10,000/, 


How far Laud’s individual taste 
might have influenced the mode of 
restoration contemplated—whether 
he would have sanctioned the adop- 
tion of a style which, if we may 
judge from other architectural 
works carried out under his autho- 
rity and in some instances at his 
expense, he did not incline to else- 
where—are questions on which Mr. 
Longman does not enter, nor indeed 
would they be easy to resolve. In 
considering them, however, it should 
be borne in mind that Laud repre- 
sented the most Conservative section 
of the High Church party; that Inigo 
Jones himself was a Roman Catho- 
lic; and that, in Dean Milman’s 
words, ‘the great Jesuit reaction, 
while labouring to resuscitate me- 
dieval doctrines, repudiated me- 
diwval architecture and medisval 
art.’ 

In the year 1639 the large sum 
of 89,489/. had been collected, of 
which, after payment of incidental 
expenses, including compensation 
for adjacent property, it was pro- 
posed to devote 68,o0o!. ‘ for the re- 
pair of the body of the church choir 
and west end.’ Two events were, 
however, at hand, which materially 
affected the future of the building, 
and which are indeed the most im- 
portant in the annals of St. Paul’s. 
These were the Revolution and the 
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Great Fire. The first arrested the 
repair of the Cathedral. The latter 
consigned it to destruction. ‘ With 
Puritanism in the ascendant,’ says 
Milman, ‘St. Paul’s became. a vast. 
useless pile. . . . The Cathedral was 
not destroyed, for it would have 
been a work of cost and labour to 
destroy it . .. but the balance 
remaining of subscriptions was 
diverted to other uses. ... The 
Cathedral was left to chance, ex- 
posed at least to neglect, too often 
to wanton or inevitable mischief. 
. . . The portico was let for mean 
shops. . . . The body of the Church 
became a cavalry barrack.’ 

It is satisfactory to think that it 
did not meet its end in this dese- 
crated state. After the Restoration: 
an attempt was again made to repair 
it. By this time Inigo Jones had 
died (it is to be feared in great 
poverty), and Wren became the 
King’s Architect. ThatWren would 
have further Italianised the Cathe- 
dral there can be no reasonable 
doubt. In his report on the subject, 
in which we may be sure he did not 
spare criticism on the old work, he 
says, ‘ As the outside of the Church 
was new flagg’d with Stone of larger 
size than before, so ought the inside 
also: and in doing this, it will be 
as easy to perform it after a good 
Roman manner as to follow the 
Gothick Rudeness of the old Design.’ 

We venture to commend this 
opinion to the attention of those 
critics who, in our own day, have 
so loudly declared their scruples as 
to the propriety of decorating the 
interior of our own St. Paul’s after 
any fashion which Wren might not 
have approved. We say ‘might 
not,’ for the record of his own in- 
tentions on the subject is but a 
vague and barren one. On the 
question of taste there is, of course, 
much to be said. On the question 
of sentiment, we cannot understand 
why there should be any scruples 
at all. If Wren himself did not 


hesitate to propose the transforma- 
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tion of a medieval building into a 
modern Italian one, it is sheer 
pedantry to hesitate at a step which 
aims at no transformation, but sim- 
ply at the superficial embellishment 
of a work which in judicious hands 
will gain rather than lose by in- 
ternal decoration. Nor is there any 
reason to fear that such decoration 
will have suffered in regard to style 
by the delay of two centuries. The 
past history of art is full of strange 
vicissitudes, and of few periods or 
countries can it be said that the 
principles of design then and there 
in vogue are applicable to all time. 
The change of social habits, the 
altered direction of mental culture, 
the progress of science itself, and a 
hundred other causes, tend con- 
stantly to modify the conditions, 
and therefore the expression, of 
national taste. Because we may 
adopt, lét us say, Pompeian decora- 
tion for our walls, is it necessary 
thatour rooms should be dark and 
tiny? Because we have revived 
the pointed arch, are we constrained 
to use the uncomfortable and in- 
convenient furniture of the thir- 
teenth century? Because we ad- 
mire the pictorial inventions of 
Michael Angelo, are we pledged to 
his taste as an architect? And if 
these questions arise in reference to 
some of the grandest phases of art 
which the world has yet seen, with 
how much more force do they apply 
to an age so confessedly eclectic in 
its principles as the seventeenth 
century? If the interior of New 
St. Paul’s Cathedral had been 
adorned internally in Wren’s time, 
there can be little doubt that a 
considerable portion of its sur- 
face would have been given up 
to pictorial decoration. Those who 
would form some idea of what 
pictorial decoration meant in those 
days need only recall to mind 
the work of Rubens at Whitehall. 
Rubens, indeed, was dead; but 
in remembering his successors it 
will scarcely be thought that the 
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Cathedral would have gained in 
effect by employing the brush of 
Laguerre. 

We think, therefore, that to plead 
for the decoration of St. Paul’s in 
a style which shall be synchronous 
and consistent with the style of the 
architecture itself, is to plead for 
what we do not hesitate to call bad 
taste. If the building had been 
Greek, if it had been Roman, or 
Gothic of the best time, such a plea 
might be reasonable, because the 
arts of painting and sculpture in 
classic and medieval times were 
not only part and parcel of the 
architecture which they helped to 
adorn, but, as a rule, maintained a 
standard of excellence which is 
rarely disputed. But in Wren’s~ 
day the traditions of national taste 
had died out, and critics were really 
more in doubt as to what consti- 
tuted the true principles of art than 
they are at present. In our own 
day we have not, indeed, resumed 
definitely and consistently the tra- 
ditions of any one particular style, 
but we have learnt to interpret 
seriatim those which our forefathers 
followed. Our best artists differ, 
it must be confessed, widely in taste, 
but they have at least informed 
their judgment. The increased 
opportunities of travel and study; 
the publication of countless works, 
faithfully illustrating some of the 
noblest monuments of ancient art; 
the labours of the antiquary and 
historian, have all laid open sources 
of information which were inacces- 
sible in the seventeenth century ; 
and if we cannot now undertake 
such a work as the decoration of 
St. Paul’s, the sooner it is white- 
washed the better, for we shall 
surely never accomplish it. 

To return, however, to our start- 
ing point, it will be hardly neces- 
sary to mention here that Wren’s 
scheme for the modernisation of 
Old St. Paul’s was never carried 
out. 

The plans and estimates for the recon- 
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struction were ordered on Monday, August 
27, 1666; but on Sunday, September 2, the 
Great Fire broke out, and put an end to all 
plans for the mere repair of the Cathedral. 
Pepys thus describes the destruction of St. 
Paul’s by its old enemy: ‘ Paul’s is burned 
and all Cheapside.’ On Friday, the 7th, 
he ‘is up by five o'clock, and, blessed be 
God! found all safe’ (at home we presume), 
‘and by water to Paul’s Wharf. Walked 
there and saw all the town burned, and a 
miserable sight of Paul’s Church, with all 
the roof fallen, and the body of the quire 
fallen into St. Faith’s.’ 

Another account gives fuller detail of 
the injury to St. Paul’s. A certain Dr. 
Taswell, then a boy at Westminster School, 
relates how that on Thursday, the 5th, he 
started soon after sunrise to try to get to 
St. Paul’s. He stopped on Fleet Bridge 
to cool his feet, which had been almost 
scorched by the heat of the ground, and 
then made his way to St. Paul’s, He there 
saw ‘the metal belonging to the bells melt- 
ing; the ruinous condition of the walls, 
with heaps of stones, of a iarge cireumfer- 
ence, tumbling down with a great noise.’ 
On Friday, the 7th, Evelyn visited St. 
Paul’s. He says, ‘I was infinitely con- 
cerned to find that goodly church a sad 
ruin,’ and concludes by saying, ‘ Thus lay 
in ashes that most venerable church.’ The 
destruction was complete. 


For some little time there seemed 
tobe a sort of lingering hope, shared 
by Wren himself, that a portion of 
the old building might be made at 
least temporarily available, and with 
this end in view some repairs were 
attempted ; but as the works pro- 
ceeded it was found practically 
impossible to retain any of the walls 
with safety, and it was therefore 
wisely decided that an entirely new 
fabric should be raised. Before the 
Fire, Wren, as we have seen, had 
prepared plans for the remodelling 
of St. Paul’s; but under the new 
condition of things these plans were 
set aside, and at the earnest request 
of Dean Sancroft, who was always 
opposed to the idea of ‘ patching,’ 
Wren prepared an entirely new 
design, of which a model still exists 
at the South Kensington Museum. 
That this design should have been, 
as we are told, a favourite with the 
architect, seems extraordinary when 
we compare it with the far more 
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judicious and matured scheme which 
was destined to supersede it. It 
must be confessed that the interior 
was grandly conceived, and avoided 
some faults which exist in the 
present building. But seen from 
the outside it could never have 
realised those striking merits of 
proportion and composition which 
distinguish St. Paul’s as it now 
stands. Between the two domes 
there can be no comparison. The 
design, however, was probably re- 
jected on otherthan esthetic grounds, 
The Chapter and other clergy of 
the day considered that it involved 
too great a departure from the con- 
ventional arrangement of a cathe- 
dral. They did not recognise in the 
plan that cruciform distribution of 
nave and transepts which for cen- 
turies past had obtained, and indeed 
is still preferred for every building 
which aspires to similar use. That 
this opinion should have prevailed 
in days when ecclesiology, as we 
understand the word, was unknown, 
when the disuse of Roman ritual 
had rendered the old condition of 
plan unnecessary, and indeed almost 
purposeless, is not a little remark- 
able. 

It would be tedious, and indeed 
impossible, to enumerate here the 
various modifications which Wren’s 
conception of the building under- 
went before it assumed its present 
form. Even his last design, ap- 
proved by the King and ordered to 
be carried ont, is wonderfully un- 
like what was really executed. 
Luckily he had liberty in the pro- 
secution of his work to make some 
variations ; and if his Majesty had 
lived to see what those variations 
became he would certainly not have 
recognised the design which in the 
royal warrant had been described 
as being very artificial, proper, and 
useful! The word artificial, we need 
scarcely explain, then meant artistic. 
Possibly there may be some critics 
who would consider that in its 
modern significance the epithet 
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might be applied with even more 
justice to the present building. 

In judging of Wren’s great work 
we think too much weight has been 
attached to the fact that he was 
hampered by external conditions, 
and that he would have achieved 
greater success if he had been 
allowed to have entirely his own 
way. Those who defend his artistic 
solecisms on such ground as this 
appear to forget that the building as 
it stands is on the whole greatly su- 
perior to the designs which his fancy 
first suggested, and one of which 
he actually preferred. Moreover, an 
architect who, with the true boldness 
of genius, departed so widely from the 
design he was instructed to execute, 
would have found no difficulty in 
dealing, after his own taste, with 
any general requirements as to 
plan, and that they were more than 
general there is noevidence to prove. 
We doubt whether, on the whole, 
those architectural works arenotthe 
finest to which in times past some 
such restrictions have been attached ; 
and in modern days one can scarcely 
imagine a more unfortunate com- 
mission for an architect than one in 
which no consideration of cost, site, 
or convenience finds a place. 

The truth is that Wren’s taste, 
making allowance for his extraor- 
dinary genius, was but a magnified 
reflection of the taste of his day. 
It bears the same relation to pure 
and refined architecture as the 
paintings of Rubens do to the 
quaint simplicity of Van Eyck—as 
the witty but licentious dramas of 
the Restoration do to the works of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 
Bold, brilliant, clever, and scenic, 
it threw precedent aside, and aimed 
at nothing but effect, which it 
secured at any price. One of 
the chief charms of Wren’s 
buildings is the grace with which 
the parts are proportioned; but 
this was the result of his natural 
instinct as an artist, and would 
have been equally manifest, we may 
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be sure, whether he had lived in the 
Middle Ages or in our own time. 
For that quality as well as for the 
scientific principles of construction 
on which the Cathedral was erected, 
his work will always command ad- 
miration ; but, beyond these points, 
criticism on such a building seems 
really valueless in our day. What 
standard of taste can we apply to 
test the excellence of a structure 
which is not what it seems to be? 
The classic dome of the Pantheon, 
the Gothic dome of Florence, the 
Renaissance dome of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, are real domes of which 
the external contour follows, with 
more or less precision, the outline 
of the internal vault. We may 
fairly criticise the work of Agrippa; 
of Brunelleschi, and of Michael 
Angelo, because it is genuine work 
and subject to such rules of art as 
may be formulated after centuries 
of judgment and experience. But 
in judging of Wren’s work we 
have to deal with the fiction of a 
dome—an ingenious piece of con- 
struction it is true—but in reality 
a scenic artifice carried up confes- 
sedly for effect only, and having 
little or no relation to the real 
vault which it covers. It has in- 
deed been argued that we ought to 
regard this outer dome as a mere 
roof to the vault, just as a wooden 
steeple may be considered as a roof 
to any medieval tower. The 
answer to such a plea is simply this 
—that in the one case the combina- 
tion of parts has been, whether 
rightly or wrongly, for centuries 
past an accepted condition of things 
—quite as much so as that a column 
shall be crowned with a capital. 
But in the best ages of all noble 
architecture, a dome has been a 
dome, and a roof has shown itself 
as a roof. They have not been 
allowed to do duty for each other. 
But even if Wren, placed at the 
bar of art criticism for having ob- 
tained architectural effects under 
false pretences, should be acquitted 
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on this count, it is impossible to 
give a verdict in his favour when 
we consider the still graver charge 
against him, as the architect of St. 
Paul’s, for having carried at a vast 
cost a sham storey round the greater 
part of the Cathedral. Of our 
country cousins and foreign visitors 
who crowd year after year to ad- 
mire this widely renowned building, 
we will venture a guess that not 
one in fifty is aware that the hand- 
some Composite order which they 
believe encloses the aisles is no- 
thing more than a huge parapet 
carried up some thirty feet high for 
the purpose of masking the flying 
buttresses which receive the thrust 
of vaults over the nave, choir, and 
transepts. If this be real architec- 
ture, the raison d’étre of the art 
must be given up. It is not a ques- 
tion of sentiment, but of common 
sense. Wren no doubt justified the 
imposture to himself on esthetic 
grounds, but it is impossible to judge 
of such work by any ordinary and 
accepted standard. Todoso would 
be almost as absurd as to criticise 
the quality of a set of hexameters 
made up of phrases and epithets 
culled at random from a Latin 
Gradus. The dactyls and spondees 
might be arranged with the skill of 
Catullus, but if the words conveyed 
no meaning they could not be called 
@ poem. 

The generaleffect of St. Paul’s seen 
externally fromeither the north-west 
or south-west corners of the church- 
yard is no doubt extremely fine, 
though somewhat marred by the 
treatment of the belfries which rise 
on each side of the western portico. 
Those curious and complex features 
have been frequently admired for 
the ingenuity with which their de- 
signer has combined in them the 
grace of a Gothic outline with the 
details of Italian architecture. We 
have heard a similar reason given 
for the praise which is so generally 
bestowed on the steeple of Bow 
Church. It may seem flat heresy 
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to say so, but we cannot help think. 
ing that the latter work is admir- 
able, not because it aims at a 
medizval form, but in spite of it. 
If the merits of Gothic and classic 
art are to be respectively and fairly 
judged, it must be on distinct and 
universally recognised principles of 
design. But we believe it always 
has been and always will be impos- 
sible to arrive at any satisfactory 
result by attempting a fusion of 
styles so opposite in aim. 

The chapters in Mr. Longman’s 
book which he devotes to a descrip- 
tion of the modern Cathedral are 
full of interest. He traces its his- 
tory clearly and carefully from the 
date of its earliest foundation up to 
the day on which the last stone was 
laid ; sifting details from that wide, 
but somewhat confused and occa- 
sionally unreliable, source of infor- 
mation, Wren’s Parentulia, and 
gleaning additional particulars from 
Elmes’s Life of Wren and Milman’s 
Annals of St. Paul’s. To collate 
these various facts and weave them 
into a narrative arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence without exceed- 
ing the limits of a moderately sized 
volume, must have been no easy task, 
and we sincerely congratulate Mr. 
Longman on the success with which 
it has been accomplished. 

Therecords which exist respecting 
the actual building of the Cathedral 
arescanty enough, asour author him- 
self points out ; but Wren’s letters and 
reports, his disputes with the Com- 
missioners, and the various opinions 
which have been passed on his work, 
all render this portion of the vo- 
lume entertaining to the general 
reader, while the architect and 
amateur will examine with interest 
the facts and suggestions which Mr. 
Longman details before summing up 
on that important question—the 
adornment of St. Paul’s. 

Little or nothing is known of 
Wren’s views on this subject, and it 
seems doubtful whether he had even 
conceived any complete scheme for 
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the decoration of the Cathedral atall. 
Indeed, the following extract from 
one of his letters seems to imply 
that an enrichment of the Dome was 
all that he contemplated at the time. 


Nothing can be said now to remain unper- 
fected, but the Iron Fence round the Church 
and painting the Cupola, the directing of 
which is taken out of my hands, and 
therefore I hope that I am neither answer- 
able for them nor that the said suspending 
clause can or ought to affect me any further 
on that account. As for painting the Cu- 
pola, your Lordships know it has been long 
under consideration, that I have no power 
left me concerning it, and that it is not 
resolved in what manner to do it, or 
whether at all. 


From the Parentalia we may 
infer that Wren had proposed a more 
permanent decoration than either 
fresco or oil would insure. 


The judgement of the Surveyor was ori- 
ginally, instead of painting in the manner 
it is now performed, to have beautified the 
inside of the Cupola with the more durable 
ornament of Mosaick-work, as is nobly exe- 
cuted in the Cupola of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
which strikes the eye of the beholder with 
a most magnificent and splendid appearance, 
and which, without the least decay of colours, 
is as lasting as marble or the building it- 
self, For this purpose he had projected to 
have procured from Italy four of the most 
eminent artists in that profession; but as 
this art was a great novelty in England, 
and not gencrally apprehended, it did not 
receive the encouragement it deserved. It 
was imagined also that the expense would 
prove too great, and the time very long in 

* the execution. But though these and all 
objections were fully answered, yet this 
excellent design was no further pursued. 


Contrary to Wren’s wishes, the 
decoration of the Cupola was en- 
trusted to Sir James Thornhill, who 
in those days had some reputation 
as a painter, but whose abilities 
certainly did not lie in the direction 
of decorative art. Even after mak- 
ing due allowance for the inferior 
taste of the age, it is impossible to 
regard his work with patience, and 
we quite agree with Dean Milman, 
who considered its restoration in 
1853 an ‘egregious mistake.’ The 
pictorial representation of architec- 
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tural features in close proximity to 
the very features which they pro- 
fess to imitate (or, in other words, 
painted pilasters over real ones), 
is bad enough in itself; but to 
treat the intermediate spaces as 
distinct subject pictures, so that 
one looks through one panel into 
land and through another into 
water, is contrary to the most ele- 
mentary principles of taste. It 
would require the brush of a Titian 
or a Tintoret to make such work 
tolerable. And when, in place of 
rich and deftly associated colour, 
we find a sort of dull monochrome, 
only relieved by extravagant draw- 
ingand exaggerated chiaroscuro, the 
case becomes still worse. If we 
moderns have arrived at any sound 
theory in our time, it is surely this : 
that the conditions of decorative 
art, e.g. the application of painting, 
sculpture, and mosaic work, or the 
design of stained glass, are not iden- 
tical with those of imitative art. 
It is idle to urge that they have 
been sometimes confused in works 
of real genius. They have never 
been so in the best periods of art. 
Compare the early Byzantine mo- 
saics on the front of St. Mark’s with 
those of Titian’s time. Compare 
the noble conventionalism of the El- 
gin marbles with the realistic sculp- 
ture of Bernini. Compare Giotto’s 
work at Padua with the taste (we 
do not say the power or skill) of 
Michael Angelo’s work in the Sistine 
Chapel. Comparethe ‘Seven Sisters’ 
window at York with that designed 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds at Oxford 
—and who can doubt the principle 
to be deduced from such com- 
parison ? 

We must frankly admit our be- 
lief that Wren’s taste, if he had been 
allowed free license and unlimited 
means to exercise it, would have 
declared in favour of the modern 
and realistic school of decorations. 
The carved enrichment of St. Paul’s, 
the proposed pictorial treatment of 
the spandrils under the Dome, and 
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the work executed by Grinling Gib- 
bons, all point in that direction. If 
these details, after two centuries of 
experience and education, are to be 

ronounced correct in taste, Mr. 

urges should be instructed to 
follow in the same wake; but, be- 
lieving, as we do, that they repre- 
sent instances of perverted taste 
and misdirected skill, we hope that 
he will derive his inspiration from 
avery different source. In express- 
ing this opinion we wish to guard 
ourselves against any supposition 
that we are advocating a medieval 
treatment of the decoration. Such 
a course would be in the highest 
degree objectionable, incongruous, 
and absurd. It is the more neces- 
sary to insist on this because Mr. 
Burges’s name happens to be 
identified with the severest school 
of the Gothic revivalists, and there 
is an idea afloat among the general 
public that his taste is fettered by 
his alliance with that school. But 
this idea does injustice both to his 
judgment and experience. The in- 
terior of Worcester College Chapel 
is sufficient evidence that he can, 
when he pleases, adapt his inven- 
tive skill to the scene of its exer- 
cise; and it must be remembered 
that, in his report on the proposed 
completion of St. Paul’s, he dis- 
tinctly advocates an adoption of 
the Cinque-cento style of decora- 
tion, as on the whole best suited for 
the purpose. 

It is, however, manifestly impos- 
sible to convey in a written report 
any adequate idea of a scheme the 
details of which must be seen before 
they can be fairly estimated; and it 
is, therefore, with great satisfaction 
that we find a model is to be pre- 
pared on a scale sufficiently large 
to indicate on what principle and 
with what effect Mr. Burges pro- 
poses to deal with the interior. 

Pending the exhibition of this 
model, it would perhaps be deemed 
‘contempt of Court’ to offer any 
suggestions here as to the prin- 
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ciples which should be adopted in 
this truly national and important 
undertaking. We venture, how- 
ever, to hope, in the first place, that 
the walls will not be surcharged 
with colour, but that broad masses 
of undecorated surface will be left 
to relieve the eye after it has dwelt 
on the enriched portions. We hope 
that mosaic work will take the place 
of paint wherever the cost will per- 
mit; that where paint is used the 
pigments will be both chemically 
and artistically fitted for their pur- 
pose ; that little or no positive colour 
will be used for mural decoration, 
and that there will be abundance 
of white glass, or grisaille, in the 
stained windows. (The Munich 
glass at present in the Choir is very 
objectionable.) We hope that the 
gilding will be confined as far as 
possible to flat surfaces, leaving the 
carved work untouched, or relieved 
upon the gold. Perhaps an excep- 
tion might be made in favour of 
the pilaster capitals, but even here 
we should prefer the mouldings 
gilded and the leaves left plain. 
We trust that if any figures are 
introduced, whether in mosaic or 
fresco, they will be treated in agrand 
abstractive manner, and not after 
the pictorial fashion of the mosaics 
already placed. We would suggest 
that the arch spandrils and the 
‘attic’ would be the best fields for 
such decoration, and that no money 
should be wasted on elaborate or- 
nament where no one can examine 
it without the chance of getting a 
stiff neck. 

Finally, we hope that before any 
scheme of decoration is definitely 
adopted by the Committee of Ma 
nagement, a few experiments will 
be made in situ, especially where 
large masses of colour are to be 
used ; for it is obvious that though 
models or drawings may illustrate 
an artistic scheme, they can never 
accurately represent the conditions 
of light under which applied colour 
will be seen in the building itself, 
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and by which alone the scheme in 
its fullest aim can be judged. 

If these precautions be taken, and 
if Mr. Burges, guided by the gene- 
ral opinion of the Committee or their 
representatives, be left in matters of 
detail unmolested, we may hope, as 
time goes on, for good results. But 
the work will be long and costly, 
and it would be far better to finish 
one part of the Cathedral com- 
pletely than half decorate the whole. 
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In his concluding chapter, ‘On 
the Future of St. Paul’s,’ Mr. Long- 
man details in brief but explicit lan- 
guage the principles which should 
be kept in view if the adornment 
of the Cathedral be carried out. 
We heartily recommend this chapter 
to our readers, as an excellent 
‘moral’ attached to what they will 
not fail to consider a very interest- 
ing story. 

es C. L. Eastnake. 
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MAC CONGLINNY’S VISION. 
A HUMOROUS SATIRE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL IRi3H IN THE ‘LE,BHAR Brec,’ a Manuscript 
TPANSCRIBi:D ABOUT THK YEA 1400. 


[The curious story, of which the following is a close translation, is contained in an Irish 
MS. preserved in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, called Leabhar Brec 
mhic Aedhagain, or the ‘Speckled Book of MacEgan.’ It is also known by the title 
of Leabhar mér Duna Doighre, or the ‘ Big Book of Dun-Doighre,’ from having been 
chiefly transcribed at Dun-Doighre (now Duniry), in the parish of Portumna, 
county Galway, where a branch of the learned Irish family of MacEgan resided. It 
appears from various notes in the handwriting of the original scribe, that the MS. 
was written between the years 1400 and 1411. The contents are mostly of an 
ecclesiastical nature, including pedigrees and lives of Saints, Litanies, Liturgies, 
Commentaries, and Monastic Rules. But it also contains some historical tracts, the 
most important of which is a Life of Alexander the Great, alleged to have been 
copied from the Book of St. Berchan of Cluain-Sosta (Clonsast, in the King’s 
County), who lived in the 7th century. 
sources from which the contents were transcribed are not always given. There is no 
reference in the MS. to the source from which the ‘ Vision of MacConglinny’ was 
taken. It may be assumed that it was copied from some one of the Books of Cork 
alluded to in the story. But these books are not now known to exist. 
only other copy of the story with which I am acquainted is an imperfect one in the 
Irish MS. classed H. 3. 18, in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. In this 
latter copy, the phraseology of which does not generally agree with the text in the 
Leabhar Brec, although the story is substantially the same in both, MacConglinny is 
described as a member of the community of Othan-mor (Fahan, in the county Donegal), 
from which he is made to start on his tour to Munster. 

MacConglinny is an historical character. Cathal MacFinghuine, and Fergal son of 
Maelduin, are also well known to Irish history. The obit of Cathal is given by the 
Four Masters under the year 737; and the death of Fergal son of Maelduin, in 
the battle of Allen, co. ‘Kildare, is entered in the Chron. Scotorum at a.v. 722. 
The list of Abbots of Cork during the early part of the 8th century, the implied 
age of the story, is very defective. But it is probable that a monk named Manchin 
did govern the Monastery of Cork within that time. 

If the ‘ Vision of MacConglinny’ was found only in a modern Irish MS., it would natu- 
rally be regarded as a mere romance after the style of Rabelais, with Cathal Mac- 
Finghuine for a Gargantua, But as it is found in a MS. transcribed more than one 
hundred years before Rabelais wrote, from a copy certainly some centuries older, neither 
the conception of the character of Gargantua, nor the idea of an all-devouring monster, 
can be exclusively attributed to ‘ notre Homére bouffon.’ The subject was already 
old among the Celts, at least among the Celts of these islands. Jacob Grimm under- 
stood this: ‘Rabelais und Fischart,’ he says, ‘ haben die fabel von Gargantua verherr- 
licht. Urspriinglich war es eine alte, etwa schon celtische, riesensage, deren echte 
einfache gestalt sich vielleicht jetzt noch aus haftenden volkiiberlieferungen gewinnen 
liesse,’ (Deutsche Mythologie, 2nd ed., p. 509.) The idea of attributing lén-craes, or 
excessive gluttony, to the presence of a monster in the human body, was common to 
most ancient nations, Mr. J. F. Campbell has collected instances of this superstition 
from various countries. (Popular Tales of the West Highlands, ii. 366-7.) In India it 
was a cobra that was swallowed by the person afflicted; in Africa, a baboon. Tho 
notion has even found its way into Hagiology; for in an account of St. Fursa we read 
that he exchanged an ailment under which he suffered for a voracious serpent that 
abode in the body of St, Maignen, which serpent he afterwards transferred to a 
Continental bishop. (Fest. of Aengus, Leabhar Brec, note to 16 Jan.) 

M. Henri Gaidoz, editor of the Revue Celtique, has written an interesting paper, with the 
object of —s that Gargantua was the Gaulish Hercules, if not a solar myth. 
(Revue Archéologique, vol. 18, N.S.) But having regard to the age and nature of 
the following ‘Vision, le plus terrible géant would appear to be a grotesque 
exaggeration of an historical character, rather than the impersonation of a myth. 

The ‘ Vision’ is written in a very obscure dialect of Irish, many words and phrases 
appearing to be the invention of the original narrator, just as Rabelais has infused 
into his narrative words and phrases of his own. I need not point to otherfeatures 
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of similarity between the ‘Vision’ and the history of Gargantua, such as the lists 


of food substances and proverbs, and the long strings of epithets, &c. 
The translation is close, and much of the literary effect of the story is therefore lost. 


Public Recerd Office, Dublin. 
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Tue Vision or MacConerinny Becrns. 


OUR. things are requisite to 
every composition. What is 
necessary to this composition is 
place, and person, and time, and 
cause of invention. 

The place of this composition is 
great Cork of Munster; and its 
author was Anier MacConglinny, of 
the Onaght-Glenowra.' In the time 
of Cathal, son of Fineen, son of 
Cuganmahir,? it was composed. The 
cause of its composition, moreover, 
was to banish the lén-crase* that was 
in the throat of Cathal MacFineen. 

Cathal MacFineen was a good 
king who governed Munster: a 
certain great hero-prince was he. 

Thus was that hero: with the 
sharpness of a hound,‘with the ap- 
petite of a horse; for Satan used 
to consume his food with him—to 
wit, a lén-crase he had in his throat. 
A pig and a beef, and a cow of 
thrice a man’s grasp, with three 
score cakes of pure wheat, and a 
vat of new ale, and thirty heath- 
poults’ eggs, constituted his first 
meal, besides his fore meal, until 
his great feast was ready for him. 
But as regards the great feast, it 
exceeded account or calculation. 

The reason of the lén-crase being 
in the throat of Cathal MacFineen 
was, because he felt a first, absent 
love towards Ligach, daughter of 







Maldoon, king of Oilech; andasister 
she to Fergal, son of Maldoon, also 
king of Oilech.t And he (Fergal) 
was then a competitor for the king- 
ship of Ireland, against Cathal Mac- 
Fineen, as is plain from the conten- 
tion of the two hags in Achad-tr,5 


when they composed the two ranns, 

viz. : 

‘He comes from the North, comes from the 
North, 

The son of Maldoon, over rocky plains. 

Over Barrow’s brink, over Barrow’s brink, 

Till he takes cows he will not rest.’ 

‘ He shall stay, shall stay,’ said the South- 
ern hag; 

* He will be thankful if he escapes ; 

By my father’s hand, by my father's hand, 

If Cathal meets him he’ll not take cows.’ 


Kernels and apples, and various 
sweets, used to be brought from 
Ligach, Maldoon’s daughter, to Ca- 
thal MacFineen, for his love and 
liking. Fergal, son of Maldoon, 
heard this, and he called his sister 
unto him; and he gave her a bless- 
ing for telling him truth, and a 
curse for hiding it from him. The 
sister told him; for though she had 
much love and affection for Cathal 
MacFineen, she feared her brother’s 
curse reaching her. She there- 
fore related the true story. 

The brother desired her to send 
the ‘apples to himself; anda scholar 
was summoned unto him, and he 
promised great rewards to the scho- 











1 A branch of the Onaght (recté Eoghanacht), or descendants of Eoghan Mor, son of 
Oilill Olum, king of Munster in the 3rd cent., seated in the district of Glenn-Amhnach ; 
the name of which is.now preserved in that of Glanworth, a parish in the barony of 


Fermoy, co. Cork. 


* The death of Cuganmahir (or Cu-cen-mathair ; lit. Canis sine matre) is recorded in 
the Chron. Scotorum under a.p. 661-664. And the obit of his grandson Cathal Mac 
Finghuine is given by the Four Masters under a.p. 737. e 

* Lén-crase, or lén-craes, lit. signifies ‘ food-excess, from lin, food, and crazs, excess. 
In modern phrase it means having a ‘ wolf in the stomach.’ 

* Oilech, in the co. Donegal, was one of the ancient seats of the kings of Ulster: 
Fergal, son of Maldoon (or Maelduin), was slain inthe battle of Almha (the hill of Allen, 


co. Kildare) a.p. 718-722. 
* Freshford, co. Kilkenny. 


(Chron, Scotorum.) 
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lar for putting charms in the nu- 
merous dainties, to the destruction 
of Cathal MacFineen. And the 
scholar put charms and spells in 
the dainties, and sent them back 
to Fergal, who despatched messen- 
gers to convey them to Cathal. 
And they entreated him by the 
seven universal things, the suu and 
moon, dew and sea, heaven and 
earth and wind, that he would eat 
the apples, since it was out of love 
and affection for him they were 
brought from Ligach, daughter of 
Maldoon. 

Cathal thereupon ate the apples, 
and charmed animals were formed 
of them in his middle. And these 
charmed animals were concentrated 
in the breast of one, of which was 
formed a lén-crase. (And this is the 
reason why the lén-crase abode in 
the throat of Cathal MacFineen, to 
the ruin of the men of Munster, 
during three half-years; and it is 
likely that it would have ruined all 
Treland during the space of another 
half-year.) 

There were eight famous persons 
in Armagh at that time, of whom 
poets sang, and one of these eight 
was Anier MacConglinny. A dis- 
tinguished scholar he, with a pro- 
fusion of knowledge. The reason 
why he was called Anier was, be- 
cause he would praise and satirise 
all. No wonder, truly; for there 
came not before him, and could not 
come after him, one whose satire or 
praise was more difficult to match,® 
wherefore he was called Anera (non- 
refusal), for that there was no re- 
fusing him. 

Great pride of mind seized the 
scholar, and he resolved to follow 
poetry, and abandon his studies; for 
miserable to him was his life in the 
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shade of his studies; and he pon- 
dered in his mind whither he would 
direct his first poetical journey. 
The result of his cogitation was, 
that he determined to go to Cathal 
MacFineen, who was then on a 
royal progress in Iveagh? of Mun- 
ster. The scholar heard that he 
would obtain a profusion and choice 
of all kinds of whitemeats; for 
envious and desirous regarding 
whitemeats was the scholar. 

This idea came into the mind of 
the scholar, on a Saturday night 
exactly, at Roscommon; for it is 
there that he was pursuing his 
studies. After that, he sold the 
little stock he possessed for two 
cakes of wheat, and a slice of old 
bacon through the middle of which 
you could see. He placed them in 
his book-satchel, and then shaped 
for himself two rounded strong 
shoes, of seven-folded brown lea- 
ther. 

He arose early on the morrow, 
and put on his shirt, which he 
tucked up over the candyles of his 
legs; and he wrapped himself in 
the loose folds of his light cloak, in 
the front of which was an iron 
brooch. He lifted his book-satchel 
on to the plane-arch of his back ; 
and grasped in his right hand his 
heavy knotted staff, in which were 
five hands from one end to the 
other. Then, going right-hand-wise ® 
round a cemetery, he bade farewell 
to his tutor; and silence was evinced 
regarding him. 

He proceeded on his course and 
journey—across the territory of 
Connaught into Aughty,® to Lim- 
erick, to Carnarry, to Berna-tri- 
Carpat, into Slieve-keen, into the 
country of the Fir-Féni, which is 
this day called Fermoy, and across 


® From an, a negative particle in Irish, and era, ‘ refusal.’ 

* Iveagh (Ui-Echach) was the name of a territory in the S.W. of the present co. Cork, 
anciently the patrimony of the sept of O’Mahony. 

* Right-hand-wise. In Irish deiseal. Lat. dextrorsum. In ancient Irish legend, a 
movement made right-hand-wise was lucky ; left-hand-wise, or sinistrorsum, unlucky. 

® Now called Sheve Aughty (olim Echtghe), a mountainous district on the confines of 
Clare and Galway. 
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Méin-more, until he rested, a short 
time before vespers, in the guest 
house of Cork. 

The way in which the guest- 
house happened to be on his arrival 
was—open. The three things pre- 
vailed that day—to wit, wind and 
snow and rain—about the door; so 
that the wind left not a wisp of 
thatch, or a particle of ashes, that 
it did not sweep with it through 
the back door, under the beds, and 
under the couches, and under the 
rails of the mansion. 

The blanket of the guest-house 
was rolled, bundled, in the bed; and 
fall of fleas was it. No wonder, 
truly, for it experienced not its 
sunning by day, nor its lifting at 
night ; because it was not usual for 
it to be empty at its lifting. The 
bath-tub of the guest-house, with 
thé water of the night before in it, 
with its stones,'° was by the side of 
thé door-post. The scholar found 
no one who would wash his feet; so 
he’ himself took off his shoés, and 
washed out of the bath-tub, in which 
he afterwards dipped his shoes. He 
hung his book-satchel on the peg 
in the wall, took up his shoes, and 
thrust his hands into the blanket, 
whichhetucked abont his legs. But, 
truly, more numerous 
































Than the sands of the sea, 

Or thar sparks of fire, 

Or than drops of dew on a May morning, 
Or than the stars of heaven, 


were the lice and fleas biting his 
legs, until fatigue overpowered him ; 
and no one came to him, to visit 
him, or do obeisance to him, 

He took down his book-satchel, 
and took out his Psalter; and began 
singing his psalms. What the 
learned and the books of Cork 
relate is, that the sound of the 
scholar’s voice was heard a thousand 
paces beyond the city, as he sang 
his psalms, 


















furnished with a few round stones. 
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‘° From various references in Irish tales it would seem that a foot-bath was always 


Through spiritual runes, 
In petitions, 
And annals, 
And sections, 
In dia-psalms, 
In sin-psalms, 


And decades ; 


with prayers, and canticles, and 
hymns, at the conclusion of each 
fifty. It seemed to every man in 
Cork, moreover, that it was in the 
house next to him that the sound of 
the voice used to be. What he 
suffered was caused by the original 
transgression, his hereditary sinful- 
ness, and his own plain-working 
bad luck; so that he was detained 
without food, without drink, with- 
out washing, until every man in 
Cork had gone to rest. 

Then it was that Manchin, abbot 
of- Cork, said, ‘after going to his 
bed: ‘Are there guests with us to- 
night, boy?’ asked he. 

‘There are not,’ said the atten- 
dant. 

Said he, the other attendant, «I 
saw one going quickly, impatiently, 
through the centre of the green a 
short time before vespers, a while 
ago.’ 

‘You had better visit him,’ said 
Manchin, ‘and take him his food’ 
(for the scholar was too lazy to 
return back for his share, and 
moreover the night was very bad). 

His allowance was taken to him; 
and the rations consisted of a cup 
of the Church whey-water, and two 
sparks:of fire in the middle of a 
sop of oaten-straw, and two sods of 
wet turf. 

The servants came to the door of 
the guest-house, and fear and terror 
seized them in view of the gaping, 
open, pitch-dark house. They knew 
not whether any one was within, or 
not ;, whereupon, one of them asked, 
in putting his foot over the thresh- 
old; ‘Is there any one here?’ 
asked he. 
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‘There is one,’ answered Mac- 
Conglinny. 

‘It is a violation of injunctions 
regarding this house, to keep it 
open for one man.’ 

‘If its injunctions were ever 
violated,’ said MacConglinny, ‘they 
were violated this night ; for their 
violation was destined, and it is I 
who violate.’ 

‘ Rise,’ said the attendant, ‘ and 
eat thy portion.’ 

‘I pledge my debroth,’" answered 
MacConglinny, ‘that, since I have 
been kept waiting up to this, until 
I know what is there, I will not 
rise.’ 

The gilla placed on the hearth 
the sparks of fire that were in the 
middle of the sop of oaten-straw, 
and pulled another sop from the 
bed. He fixed the two sods of wet 
turf round the wisps, blew the fire, 
lighted the wisps, and showed him 
his repast; whereupon MacCon- 
glinny said— 

‘Come, rustic,’ said he, ‘why 
should we not compose a couple of 
crooked stanzas for our condi- 
ment ?’ 


Cork in which are sweet bells, 
Bitter its sand, 
Sand its gravel, 

There is no food in it. 


Unto doom I would not eat, 
Unless famine happened, 
The oaten ration of Cork, 

The Cork oaten ration. 


Take thou to thee the bread, 

Regarding which thou’st made thy ora- 
tion ; 

This portion—Woe to him who eats it : 

These are my sentiments, thou rustic. 


The servants remembered the 
verses, for their intellect was acute. 
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They took back the food to the place 
where Manchin was, and repeated 
the verses to the abbot. 

* Good,’ said Manchin, ‘ “Bad 
words confess sons.” Little boys 
will recite these verses,!? unless they 
are avenged on the person who 
composed them.’ 

‘What do you propose to do 
then P’ asked the _- 

‘This,’ said Manchin, ‘to go to 
the person who composed them ; to 
strip him of all his clothes ; and 
to apply scourges and rods to him, 
until his flesh and skin break and 
separate from his bones (only that 
his bones be not broken) ; to put 
him in the Sabrand '* and give him 
his surfeit of the water of the 
Sabrand. Let him then be put into 
the guest-house, without a shred of 
clothing. (And there was no 
clothing in that house, but the 
blanket in which vermin were as 
numerous as May dew.) ‘There let 
him rest this night, in the most 
miserable and wretched plight he 
was ever in before. And let the 
house be closed upon him externally 
until morning, in order that he may 
not escape, until my decision, along 
with the decision of the people of 
Cork, shall be delivered regarding 
him to morrow, even in the presence 
of the Creator, and of St. Barri, 
whose servant lam. The decision 
shall be no other than his crucifixion 
to-morrow, in revenge of me, and of 
St. Barri, and the Church.’ 

So it was done. And then it was 
that his original errors and plain- 
working transgressionscame against 
MacConglinny. The whole of his 
clothing was stripped off him, and 
whips and rods were applied to him. 


1 This is a form of oath said to have been introduced by St. Patrick, and explained 
by his biographers as meaning de-bratha, or ‘God of Judgment.’ See Cormac’s Glossary, 
voce Modebroth. An English-speaking Irishman of the present day would say, ‘by my 


dévor” 


12 Adelbert von Chamisso, a poet too little known out of Germany, has prettily 
expressed the idea here conveyed, in the lines: 
‘Nun singen’s auf Strassen und Markten 
Die Madchen und Knaben im Chor.’ 
# This was the old name of that part of the river Lee that passes by Cork. 
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He was plunged into the Sabrand, 
until he got more than enough of 
the muddy water of the Sabrand. 
After which he rested in the guest- 
house until morning. 

Manchin arose morning-early on 
the morrow ; and all the people of 
Cork assembled until they were col- 
lected in one place—at the guest- 
house. It was opened before them ; 
and they sat down on the bed-rails 
and couches of the house. 

‘Now, wretch,’ said Manchin, 
‘thou didst not well in reproaching 
the Church last night.’ 

‘It was not the better for the 
Church folk that I should be with- 
out food,’ said MacConglinny, 
‘though small was my company.’ 

‘It were not “foodless with 
thee,” said Manchin, ‘even if thou 
didst but obtain a small wafer, or 
a drink of whey-water in the 
Church. There are three things 
regarding which impatience is not 
lawful in the Church ; to wit, new 
produce, and fresh ale, and Sunday 
night’s portion ; for however little 
is obtained on Sunday night,'4 what 
is most necessary on the morrow 
is psalm-singing, bell-ringing ; then 
mass, with preaching, and offering, 
and satisfaction of the poor. The 
Sunday night deficiency will: be 
obtained on Sunday, or the night 
of Monday. And early hast thou 
evinced impatience.’ 

‘I declare truly,’ replied Mac- 
Conglinny, ‘that I will do obe- 
dience, even to a greater degree 
than that.’ 

‘But I vow before the Creator 
and St. Barri,’ said Manchin, ‘ that 
it shall not beso. Bring him with 
you,’ added Manchin, ‘that he may 
be crucified in revenge of St. 
Barri and the Church, and in re- 
venge of me, on the green.’ 

‘O cleric,’ said MacConglinny, 
“let me not be crucified; but let a 






“* By Sunday night is here meant the night preceding Sunday, or Sunday eve. 
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pure, just judgment be borne upon 
me. It is better than to crucify 
me.’ 

Then they proceeded to bear 
judgment upon MacConglinny. 
Manchin advanced to plead against 
him ; and every man of the people 
of Cork proceeded, according to 
order, against MacConglinny. But 
though much of wisdom, and know- 
ledge, and learning had they, no 
instance of illegal utterance was 
discovered against him, through 
which he could be crucified. 

Nevertheless, he was afterwards 
unjustly takento Rahecn MacAedha, 
a green in the southern quarter of 
Cork, when he cried out, ‘A boon 
for me, O Manchin, and you people 
of Cork.’ 

‘To thy protection that ?’ asked 
Manchin. 

‘Not it I beg,’ answered Mac- 
Conglinny ; ‘I care not what may 
come of it.’ 

‘Speak,’ said Manchin. 

‘I will not speak,’ said Mac- 
Conglinny, ‘until I shall have 
guarantees regarding it.’ 

Guarantees, and strong bonds, 
and securities, were imposed on the 
people of Cork, for the observance 
of the condition; and the scholar 
bound upon his guarantees. 

‘Say what it is that you require,’ 
said Manchin. 

‘T will,’ answered Anier Mac- 
Conglinny; ‘merely to eat the 
little portion that is in my book- 
satchel before going to death, for it 
is not allowable to go on a journey 
without aviaticwm. Let my satchel 
be given to me.’ 

His satchel was given to him; 
and he opened it, and took out of 
it two small wheaten cakes and a 
slice of old bacon ; and he took the 
tenth part of each of the cakes, 
and cut off the tenth of the bacon 
slice, exactly and nicely. 


"’ This is an idiomatic manner of saying that MacConglinny took securities for the 


fulfilment of the conditions of his agreement. 
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«Here are: tithes, you people of 
Cork,’ said MacGonglinny: ‘if 
we could know the person who is 
most entitled, or who is poorer 
than the other, to him would we 
give our tithes.’ 

All the paupers there rose up on 
seeing the tithes, and reached out 
their hands.. But he took to look- 
ing at them, and said— 

‘Before God,’ said he, ‘it could 
not be judged whether any of you 
stands more in need of these tithes 
than I myself. The journey of 
any one of you was not greater 
yesterday than mine—from Ros- 
common to Cork. I tasted not a 
bit.or a sup after coming. I con- 
sumed not your food. I obtained 
not a guest’s treatment on my 
arrival; but I received insult, you 
swine, you robbers, you filthy dogs, 
you people of Cork. The whole of 
my clothing was stripped off me. 
Whips and scourges were applied 
to me. I was plunged into the 
Sabrand, and pure injustice was 
practised upon me. «Fair play was 
not accorded to me. In the pre- 
sence of the Creator,’ said Mac- 
Conglinny, ‘I vow that the first 
thing the demon may charge against 
me.after going “ yonder,” will not 
be the giving of these tithes to 
you, for you deserve it not.’ 

The first morsel that he ate, 
therefore, was his tithes; and he 
subsequently ate his meal, to wit, 
his two little cakes, and his slice 
of old bacon. Then lifting up his 
hands, and giving thanks to his 

Creator, MacConglinny said, ‘ Now 
you may take me to the Sabrand.’ 

Thereupon he was taken, with 
all his manacles and guards,. to- 
wards the Sabrand. 

When he reached the well, the 
name of which is Bithlan'® (‘ever- 
full’), he took off his white cloak, and 
placed it under his side, and placed 
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liis satchel. under the flat of; his 
back. He let himself prone down 
upon his~ cloak,.pnt his finger 
through the loop of his brooeh, and 
dipped the point of: the pin behind 
him in the well; and whilst the 
drop of water trickled: down from 
the pin’s point over his mouth, he 
kept blowing it back, until he tired 
the guarding and restraining band. 

‘Your own treachery has cir- 
cumvented you,’ said MacCon. 
glinny, ‘you swine, and you rob- 
bers—you people of Cork. When 
I was at my bothy, what I used to 
do was, to treasure what fragments 
might reach me during five or six 
days, and then eat them in one 
night, drinking enough of water 
afterwards. This would sustain me 
to the end of nine days, without 
anything else; and it grieved me 
not. I shall be nine days subsist. 
ing on what I ate awhile ago; nine 
days more doing penance; and 
nine days more drinking water, for 
I have guarantees in my hands. I 
vow to God, and to St. Barri, whose 
subjects you are, that though 
neither high nor low of the people 
of Cork should leave the place 
where they are, but should all go 
to death in one night, and Manchin 
before and after all, to death and to 
hell, I care not; for I am certain 
of heaven, and shall be in the Pre- 
sence to which there is neither end 
nor decay.’ 

This story was told to the people 
of Cork, who quickly held a meet- 
ing; and the result of the meeting 
was, that MacConglinny should 
have a blessing on condition of his 
going in humility to be crucified; 
or else that nine persons should be 
sent to guard him, until he died 
where he was, that he might be 
crucified afterwards. 


The message was delivered te - 


MacConglinny. 





1 This is supposed to be the well which now gives name to the well-known district of 


Sunday’s Well, in the city of Cork. It was also called tobar righ an domhnaigh, or ‘the 


well of Sunday's King,’ a name applied to many holy wells in Ireland. 
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‘It is aswinish election,’ said he; 
‘and a pig is he from whom the 
choice is given. Nevertheless, what- 
ever may be the result, we will go in 
all humility, as our Master before 
us went to His passion.’ There- 
upon went he to the place in which 
were the people of Cork; and by 
this time the conclusion of vespers 
had come. 

‘A boon for us now,’ said the 
people of Cork themselves. 

‘My God, what boon?’ asked 
Manchin. 

‘Respite for that wretch until 
morning. We have not tolled bells; 
neither have we witnessed celebra- 
tion, nor preaching, nor offering. 
Paupers have not been satisfied by 
us regarding their food in advance 
of Sunday ; nor have we refreshed 
ourselves. Grant us a respite for 
him till morning.’ 

‘I pledge my word,’ replied Man- 
chin, ‘that the respite shall not be 
given; but the day of his trans- 
gression shall be the day of his 
punishment.’ Alas! in that hour 
MacConglinny was taken towards 
Coill-na-Shinnagh,'’ and an axe was 
placed in his hand, his guard being 
about him. He himself cut his 
passion tree, and bore it. on his back 
to the green of Cork, where he 
fixed it with his own hands. The 
time had leaped meanwhile past 
the conclusion of vespers; and the 
only determination they had was 
to crucify him then and there. 

‘Grant me a favour, O Manchin, 
and you people of Cork,’ said Mac- 
Conglinny. 

‘I pledge my word truly,’ an- 
swered Manchin, ‘that no favour 
shall proceed from us.’ 

‘It is not forgiveness or protec- 
tion I ask of you,’ said MacCon- 









" Literally ‘the wood of the foxes;’ now changed to Shanakiel, a place adjoining 
Sunday’s Well, in the western suburbs of Cork. 
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glinny; ‘for though I should ask, 
it would not be given to me of your 
will, you swine, you robbers, you 
filthy dogs, .and — unintellectual 
brutes — you inconsistent, sinful, 
low-headed people .of Cork. But 
I desire plenty of juicy fat food, 
and of drinkable, intoxicating, sweet 
ale; and .a light handsome suit of 
thin dry clothing to cover me, that 
neither cold nor heat may affect 
me ; that it may be a food-feast of 
a fortnight to me, before going to 
the meeting of death.’ 

‘I vow to thee,’ replied Manchin, 
‘that thou wilt not obtain thy re- 
quest. But it is now the close of 
day.; itis Sunday. The congrega- 
tion, moreover, is entreating a re- 
spite for thee. . But thy scanty 
clothing will be stripped off thee, 
and thou wilt be tied to that pillar- 
stone,. that thou mayest feel the 
more premonitory pains: before the 
great agony to-morrow.’ 

It was done so. His scanty 
clothing was stripped off him, and 
ropes and cords were tied round 
him to the pillar-stone. 

The populace went home. Man- 
chin proceeded to the Abbey-house, 
that. paupers and guests might be 
satisfied by them. They also par- 
took of something themselves. But 
they left that sage to fast, who 
came after being sent by the Lord 
for the salvation of Cathal MacFi- 
neen and the men of Munster, and 
of all Mogh-Nuadha’s Half !* (of 
Ireland). Truth in law was not 
accorded to him. 

In this wise did he remain until 
midnight, after which the Angel of 
the Lord came to him on the pillar- 
stone, and began‘ to manifest the 
vision unto him. While the Angel 
rested on the pillar-stone, it was too 


® According to Irish tradition a division of Ireland was made in the second century, 
between Mogh-Nuadhad and Conn Ced-Chathach (or Quintus Centimachus, as O’Flaherty 
calls him). ‘The line of demarcation was the ridge of hills extending from Dublin to 


Clarin-Bridge, in Galway County. 
northern, Leth-Chuinn, or Conn’s half. 


The southern half was Mogh-Nuadhad’s ; the 


Z2 
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hot for*MacConglinny; but when 
he moved on a ridge away from him, 
it was supportable. (And from 
this circumstance is derived the 
name of the ‘ Angel’s Ridge,’ in the 
green of Cork, which was never 
known to be any morning without 
dew.) At the end of night the 
Angel departed from him. 

Thereupon he composed a little 
rhyme of his own, which would 
serve to relate what had been mani- 
fested to him; and he remained 
where he was until morning, re- 
membering fully the poetical ac- 
count of his vision. 

The assembly bell was tolled 
morning-early on the morrow, by 
the people of Cork, who came all 
to the pillar-stone. 

‘Now, wretch,’ said Manchin, 
‘how is it with thee to-day ?’ 

‘It is well,’ answered he, ‘if I 
am permitted to recite for thee the 
summary of words which I have. 
For a vision appeared to me last 
night,’ said MacConglinny, ‘and if 
a respite is given me, I will relate 
the vision.’ 

‘I say, by my word,’ replied 
Manchin, ‘that if the race of Adam 
were of my thinking, they would 
not give thee respite even for one 
day and night. As for myself, I 
will not give it.’ 

‘And we pledge our word,’ said 
the populace, ‘ though it be disa- 
greeable to thee, that he shall have 
a respite until he relates his vision. 
Inflict upon him, afterwards, what- 
ever is pleasing to thee.’ 

Then it was that he traced Man- 
chin, according to the genealogy of 
food, up to Adam, saying : 

‘Bless us, O cleric, thou famous 
shrine of knowledge, 

Son of honey-bag, 

Son of fat, 

Son of lard, 

Son of flummery, 

Son of soup, 

Son of speckled fruit-clusters, 
Son of thick fresh cream, 
Son of buttermilk, 
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Son of pudding, 

Son of strong liquid beer, 

Son of pleasant bragget, 

Son of tender leek, 

Son of bacon, 

Son of butter, 

Son of full fat sausage, 

Son of pure new milk, 

Son of nut-crop, 

Son of produce, 

Son of grease, 

Son of dripping, 

Son of corn, 

Son of bread, 

Son of haunch, 

Son of shoulder, 

Son of well-filled gullet, 

Son of leg, 

Son of loin, 

Son of hip, 

Son of flitch, 

Son of striped breast-bone, 

Son of bit, 

Son of sup, 

Son of back, 

Son of paunch, 

Son of thin tripe, 

Son of relish unceasing, 

Son of fish of old waters, 

Son of sweet whey, 

Son of cheese, 

Son of mead, 

Son of wine, 

Son of flesh, 

Son of ale, 

Son of hard wheat, 

Son of flour, 

Son of meal, 

Son of fair white porridge, made of 
pure sheep’s milk, 


’ Son of soft flowery scablin, with its 


branches of virtue, 
Son of thick curds, 
Son of oat-mea] gruel, 
Son of generous pottage, 
Son of lasting brassica, 
Son of soft white midriff, 
Son of fruitful -nut-crop, 
Son of Abel, 
Son of Adam, 


Good is thy food-kindred, 
To the tongue is it sweet; 
As thou walkest in state 
With thy staff, while we wait, 
That thou bless us, it is meet. 
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‘That hurts me not, MacCon- 
glinny,’ said Manchin. ‘ But little 
didst thou care,’ he added, ‘about 
slandering me and the Church, 
when thou didst compose a food- 
genealogy to commemorate me, 
such as has not been invented 
for any man before me, and will 
not be invented until the front of 
doom.’ 

‘It is no slander, O cleric,’ re- 
plied MacConglinny, ‘but a vision 
was manifested to me last night, 
and that is its prelude. The nar- 
rative is not inappropriate; and if 
a respite or indulgence is accorded 
to me, I will relate the whole vi- 
sion.’ 

Manchin repeated, as before, that 
he would give no respite. But 
MacConglinny immediately began 
to recount his vision; and he ob- 
served that what follows here is 
what the Angel manifested to him, 
as he said ; '9 

A vision that appeared to me, 


A wondrous marvel, I relate, 
In presence of all. 


A tiny tallow boat I spied, 
In the harbour of New-milk-Lake, 
On the wide sea of life. 


We went into the shapely boat— 
Good its aid in voyaging 
Across the ocean waves. 
So vigorous the strokes we plied 
Upon the ocean’s surface wide, 
That the deep sent upwards 
Sea-sand, honey-like. 
Fair the fortress we then re ached, 
With its raths of custards ‘thick, 
Over against the lake. 


Its drawbridge of fresh butter was, 

Its battlements of reddest wheat ; 
Of bacon was its wall. 

Splendid, truly, was the site 

Of the strong, well-furnished house 
In which we entered then. 

The door was of well-dried meat, 

Its threshold of well-baked bread; 
Of spices were its sides. 

Smooth pillars of old cheeses, 

And old, juicy bacon props 

Ranged all around, 


is a strict adherence to the metre. 
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With old beams of seasoned cream, 

And fair gruel wattling, 
Supported the house. 

A fount of wine was in its rere ; 

While streams of bragget and of beer 
And of delicious ale, 

Besides a sea of purest malt, 

Which from the well of nectar came, 
Throughout the house did flow. 

Of porridge an inviting lake, 

Whose surface of rich liquid was, 
Lay ’twixt it and the sea. 

And butter-fences hedged it round 

With parapets of whitest lard, 
Along the sea outside. 


A grove of fragrant apple-trees, 
Of trees all purple-blossom’d, brown, 
Lay ’twixt it and the hill. 


A forest high of choicest herbs, 

Of green leeks and carrots fine, 
Was at the house’s back. 

A household generous, welcoming, 

Composed of ruddy, robust youths, 
Was round the fire within, 

Seven bead-strings, seven epistles, 

Of cheeses and of tripelets made, 
Encircled each man’s neck. 

Then the chief himself I saw, 

In garments of fattest beef, 
Beside his handsome wife. 


I saw there the cook likewise, 

Before the high cauldron’s mouth, 
His flesh-fork by his side. 

The noble Cathal MacFineen 

Is one whose great delight would be 
Our pleasant fiction-tales, 

A subject good ’tis for an hour, 

Delightful is it to relate, 

The rowing of our stately bark 
Across the sea-wide lake. 


He then narrated his entire vision, 
in the presence of the people of 
Cork, until he reached its conclu- 
sion (but this is not its conclusion); 
and the virtues of the vision were 
manifested unto Manchin. 

‘Excellent, thou wretch,’ said 
Manchin. ‘Go straight to Cathal 
MacFineen, and relate to him the 
vision ; for it was revealed to me 
last night that this evil which 
afflicts Cathal would be cured 
through that vision.’ 
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‘ What reward shall I have there- 
for ?’ asked MacConglinny. 

‘Is not the reward great,’ an- 
swered Manchin, ‘to restore thee 
thy body and soul ?’ 

‘I care not what is done regard- 
ing that,’ said MacConglinny, ‘ for 
the portals of heaven are open wide 
to me, and all the faithful from 
Adam and his son Abel, even to 
the just who have gone to the 
Kingdom in this very moment of 
time, are chaunting in expectation 
of my soul, that I may enter 
heaven. The nine orders of heaven, 
including Cherubim and Seraphim, 
are awaiting my coming. I care 
not, though Cathal MacFineen and 
the men of Munster, along with 
Mogh-Nuadha’s Half,and the people 
of Cork, and Manchin before all 
and after all, should go to death 
and perdition in a single night; 
for I shall myself abide in the unity 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

‘What reward dost thou require?’ 
asked the people of Cork. 

‘Not great, indeed, is what I 
ask,’ answered MacConglinny ; 
‘merely the little cloak regarding 
which your abbot refused the clergy 
of Mogh’s Half (of Ireland), and 
about which they fasted ®° on the 
same night—to wit, Manchin’s 
cloak !’ 

‘Small is that thing in thy sight, 
but great in mine,’ said Manchin. 
‘Verily,’ he added, ‘I declare, in 
the presence of God and St. Barri, 
that if the whole country between 
Cork and Thomond were mine, I 
would sooner resign it than the 
little cloak alone.’ 

‘Woe to him that gives not the 
little cloak |’ exclaimed all present ; 
‘for. the. protection of: Cathal and 
eMogh's: Half is better tham. the 
cloaklet.’ 
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‘I will give it so,’ said Manchin; 
‘and I never gave, nor shall I give, 
a boon more disagreeable to me; 
that is to say, I will give it into the 
hands of the bishop of Cork, to be 
delivered unto the scholar if he 
helps Cathal MacFineen.’ 

The cloaklet was then given into 
the hands of the bishop and the 
people of Cork, to be guarded by 
them. But in the hands of the 
bishop it was left. 

‘Go forthwith towards Cathal.’ 

‘Where is Cathal?’ asked Mac- 
Conglinny. 

‘Not difficult to tell,’ answered 
Manchin. ‘Inthe houseof Pichan, 
son of Malfind, king of [veagh, at 
Dun-Coba,?4 on the borders of 
Iveagh and Corkalee ; and you must 
journey thither this night.’ 

MacConglinny thereupon depart- 
ed, quickly, nimbly, impatiently; 
and he lifted his five-folded, well- 
strapped cloak on to the slope of his 
two shoulders, and tied his tunic 
over the candyles of his legs, and 
proceeded thus across the middle of 
the green to the house of Pichan, 
son of Malfind, to Dun-Coba, on the 
confines of Iveagh and Corkalee. 
And in this pace he advanced hastily 
to the dim. And as he approached 
the a assembly house in 
which the hosts were gathered, he 
put on a short cloak and short gar- 
ments: each upper garment being 
shorter with him, and each lower 
being longer. In this wise’ did he 
commence juggling for ‘the multi- 
tude in the middle of the house, 
although he might fitly have prac- 
tised satire, and disputation, and 
poetical recitations ; for it has been 
confessed that there came not before 
his time, nor since, one more cele- 
brated in arts of satire: 

When he was engaged in his feats 


20 There is here an allusion to a practice that seems to have obtained among the 
ancient Irish, of fasting against a person from whom something was sought to be extorted. 
See Senchas Mor, vol. i. pref. xl viii. 

2! The situation of this place is not at present known; but it was near the town of 
Dromaleague (in the barony of West Carbury, county Cork), which is on the ¢onfines of 
the ancient Corca-Laighde, or O’Driscoll’s country, 
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in the house of Pichan, son of Mal- 
find, then it was that Pichan said 
aside, ‘ Though great thy mirth, son 
of learning, it makes me not glad.’ 

‘What makes thee sad?’ asked 
MacConglinny. 

‘Knowest thou not, clown,’ re- 
plied Pichan, ‘that Cathal Mac- 
Fineen and the chieftains of Munster 
have come hither this night; and 
though troublesome to:me is the 
great hostof Munster, more grievous 
18 Cathal alone; and though trouble- 
some is he in his first: meal, more 
oppressive is he in his: prime feast, 
but most oppressive of all is his 
counter-feast again; for at this 
counter-feast three things are re- 
quired ; to wit, a sack of nuts, a 
sack of wild apples, ‘and a‘sack of 
biscuits.’ é‘ 

‘What reward wouldst thou give 
me,’ asked MacConglinny, ‘if I 
shielded thee against him from this 
hour to the same time to-morrow, 
and that he would not avenge it on 
thy country nor on thyself?’ 


‘I would give thee a gold ring 


and ‘a British’ steed,’ 
Picban. 
i * By my oath, it will be added to, 
when received,’ replied MacCon- 
linny. 
*I' will give, moreover,’ said 
Pichan, ‘a white’sheep for every 
house and fold from Carn to Cork.’ 
*Tll take that,’ answered Mac- 
Conglinny, ‘provided that kings and 
lords, poets and satirists, are pledged 
to me for its fulfilment, and for the 
levy‘ of my dues, so that they shall 
reach me in full; that is: to say, 
kings to enforce: the: dues; land- 
holders: to maintain: spending of 
food; and ale, and necessaries to the 
collettors whilst they are levying 
my dues’; poets, if I am defrauded 
of my dues, to lampoon and vilify ; 
and satirists to disseminate the 
satires, and sing them for thee and 
for thy children, and thy kindred, 
unless my dues reach me.’ And he 
afterwards bound upon his guaran- 
tees. 


answered 
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Cathal MacFineen came, with the: 
companies and: horse-hosts of the’ 
Munstermen; and they sat them- 
selves down on bed-rails, and on 
beds, and on couches. Gentle, 
modest maidens «ministered and 
attended to the hosts, and to the 
multitudes. But Cathal MacFineen 
waited not to loosen the thong of 
his shoe, before-he commenced: sup- 
plying his mouth from each of his 
two hands with the apples that 
were on the skins on either side of 
him. At this time MacConglinny 
was looking on, and began smacking 
his lips at the other side’ of’ the 
house; but Cathal did not observe it. 
MacConglinny went quickly, fiercely, 
diabolically, in his furious rush and 
bold pace, through the middle of 
the palace. And there was (near 
the door) a huge stone, a knight- 
strong flag, on which spears: and 
rivets were wont to be fastened, 
and against which points and 
edges were wont to be ground ; and 
a warrior’s pillar-stone was that 
flag. And he bore it on his back to 
the place where he had been before 
on the bed-rail, put the upper end 
of itin his mouth, and rested the 
other end of it upon his knee,'and 
be ashing his teeth against 
ee utenss What the learned, and 
the seniors, and the books of Cork 
relate is, that there was no one in 
the neighbourhood of “the din, 
inside or outside, that did not hear 
the’noise of his -teeth against the 
stone, though~- it’ was of the 
smoothest. ' 

Cathal raised his head thereat. 

‘What maketh thee mad; son of 
learning ?’ asked Cathal: 

‘Two things,’ answered MacCon- 
glinny ; to wit, ‘the’ true-beautiful 
Cathal MaeFineen, the great arch- 
king of Mogh-Nuadha’s. Half (or 
Ireland), the -high* Contestant ot 
Ireland against the children of hun- 
dred-battled Con ; a man ordained 
of God and the elements; a- noble, 


-well-stirped hero of the -Onaght of 


Glennavra, according to the kin- 
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dred of his paternity,—I grieve to 
see him eating anything alone ; for 
if men from distant countries were 
within, soliciting request or gift, 
they would murmur if my beard 
wagged not in mutual motion with 
thine.’?? 

‘True,’ said Cathal, giving him 
an apple, and putting two or three 
into his own mouth. (During the 
space of the three half-years that 
the demon abode in the throat of 
Cathal MacFineen, he performed 
not such an act of humanity as the 
giving of that one wild apple to 
MacConglinny after it had been 
earnestly requested.) 

‘ Better two than one in science,’ 
said MacConglinny. 

He flings him another. 

‘The number of the Trinity,’ said 
MacConglinny. 

He gives him one. 

‘The four books of the Gospel, 
according to the Testament of 
Christ.’ 

Cathal throws him another. 

‘The five Books of Moses, ac- 
cording to the Ten Commandments 
of the Law.’ 

He flings him one. 

‘The first numeral article which 
is reckoned by division and by its 
own parts, to wit, the number six; 
for its half is three, its third is two 
—give me the sixth.’ 

Cathal casts him an apple. 

‘The seven things which God 
prophesied to thee on earth, to wit, 
His Conception, His Birth, His 
Baptism, &c.’ 

He gives him one. 

‘The eight beatitudes of the 
Gospel, O royal, lordly Prince.’ 

He throws him another. 

‘The nine orders of Heaven, O 
royal champion of the globe.’ 

Cathal gives him one. 

‘The tenth is the order of the 
world, O defender of the province.’ 


38 In other words, ‘ if we did not eat together.’ 


% In Irish Jmlech-Ibhair; Emly, in the county of Tipperary, anciently a bishop's see, 
but now a very poor village. 
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He casts him an apple. 

‘The imperfect number of the 
Apostles after sin.’ 

He flings him one. 

‘The perfect number of the 
Apostles after sin, though they com- 
mitted transgression.’ 

Cathal throws him another. 

‘The triumph beyond triumphs, 
and the perfect number, was Christ 
and His Apostles.’ 

‘Enough,’ said Cathal. ‘ By St. 
Barri you'll devour myself if you 
pursue me any farther.’ 

Cathal flung him the skin, with 
its apples, so that there was neither 
corner, nor nook, nor spot, nor bed, 
which the apples did not reach. 
They were not nearer to MacCon- 
glinny than to all besides ; but they 
were the farther from Cathal. 

Fury seized -Cathal. The one 
eye retired so far into his head, that 
a crane could not extract it. The 
other eye started out until it ap- 
peared larger in his head than a 
heath-poult’s egg. He pressed his 
back against the side of the palace, 
with such force that he left neither 
beam, nor pole, nor clamp, nor bond, 
nor post, that he did not displace ; 
and he then sat in his seat. 

‘Thy foot and cheek under thee, 
O King,’ said MacConglinny: ‘curse 
me not, and cut me not off from 
Heaven.’ 

‘ What has caused thee to act so, 
son of learning?’ asked Cathal. 

‘Good reason have I,’ answered 
MacConglinny. ‘I met last night 
with the people of Cork, who gave 
me their malediction. This is the 
cause of my dealing so with thee.’ 

‘Go to, MacConglinny,’ said 
Cathal. ‘By Emly-Ivar,’** he add- 
ed, ‘if it were my custom to kill 
students, either you would not 
have come, or should not depart.’ 
The reason why Emly-Ivar was an 
oath with Cathal, moreover, was 
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because it was there he used to get 
his sufficiency of cakes; and he 
was wont to be there, dressed in a 
striped dun-coloured garment, his 
hard, straight-edged sword in his 
left hand, eating fragments from 
one bothy to another. 

One day he went into the bothy 
of a certain student, and came forth 
loaded with fragments. He ex- 
amined the fragments. The stu- 
dent examined the page that lay 
before him; and when he had 
finished studying the page, he ex- 
tended his tongue to turn over the 
leaf. 

‘ What has caused thee to do that, 
student ¢’ asked Cathal. 

‘Great cause have I,’ answered 
the student. ‘I have been compel- 
led to go on a hosting to the world’s 
borders, so that there is not as 
much as the rim of a biscuit of 
anything that touches ashes and 
fire, that has not been dried up 
by smoke and wind during my 
absence, until there is neither sap 
nor essence in it. I have not a 
morsel of fat, of butter, or of meat; 
have no drink of any sort, except 
of the muddy water of the pool ; so 
that I have been deprived of my 
strength and vigour. But before 
and beyond all—the hosting!’ 

‘Enough,’ said the son of Fineen 
—said Cathal. ‘By St. Barri, 
whilst I live, no cleric shall go ona 
hosting with me from henceforth.’ 

Now, the clerics of Ireland were 
wont to go on hostings with the 
King of Ireland up to that time; 
and Cathal was therefore the first 
that ever exempted clerics from 
going on hostings.*4 

Helefthis grace and blessing, more- 
over, to the pilgrims of Emly, and 
declared that Emly should never be 
without a profusion of flour-bread. 
And the grace prevails more in the 
south-western part of it ; for in that 
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place it was that he was wont to be 
well supplied. 

The preceding, however, is but 
an inter-relation. 

‘ By thy kingship, by thy sove- 
reignty, by thy majesty, grant me 
a little boon before I go,’ said Mac- 
Conglinny. 

Pichan was called into the house 
by Cathal. ‘ That student,’ said he, 
‘is soliciting a boon of me.’ 

‘ Grant it,’ answered Pichan. 

‘It shall be given,’ said Cathal. 
‘ But say what it is thou desirest.’ 

‘I will not, until guarantees are 
furnished regarding its fulfilment.’ 

‘ They shall be furnished,’ replied 
Cathal. 

‘Thy princely word therein?’ 
asked MacConglinny. 

‘ By my word,’ answered he, ‘ thou 
shalt have it. But name the re- 
quest.’ 

‘Here it is,’ said MacConglinny. 
‘I had a conflict with the people of 
Cork, when they all gave me their 
curse; and the cause of the quarrel 
was on thy account. And what I 
ask is, even that thou wouldst fast 
with me this night towards God, 
since thou art an original brother, 
to save me from the malediction of 
the people of Cork.’ 

‘Ask not that, son of learning,’ 
replied Cathal. ‘ Thou shalt havea 
cow out of every shed in Munster, 
and an ounce of silver for every inha- 
bitant, together with a garment for 
every church, to be levied by a 
steward ; and thou thyself shalt feast 
in my company whilst he is engaged 
in exacting the dues.’ ‘And by my 
oath,’ added Cathal, ‘I had rather 
thou shouldst have all there is from 
the west to the east of Munster, and 
from the south to the north, than 
that I should remain one night 
without food.’ 

‘And by my oath,’ answered 
MacConglinny, ‘since thy princely 


authorities to Aedh Ordnidhe, King of Ireland circa a.v. 800. See Annals of Ulster, 


ad an. 803. 
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troth has passed regarding it, and 
as it is not lawful for a king of 
Cashel to violate his promise, if all 
that there is in Mogh-Nuadha’s 
Half (of Ireland) were given to me, 
I would not accept it.’ 

‘Good reason have I, thou arch- 
warrior and king-hero, why I should 
not accept conditions from thee,’ 
said MacConglinny; ‘for my own 
treasure is only in Heaven; notin 
the world, nor in wisdom, nor in 
knowledge. And not alone that— 
for ‘heavier is each later evil—but 
I shall go to endless, limitless per- 
dition, unless thou savest me from 
the maledictionofthepeople of Cork.’ 

‘It shall be ted to thee,’ 
said Cathal; ‘and there has not 
been given before, nor shall there 
be given hereafter to the front ‘of 
doom, a thing more disagreeable 
to us than that.’ 

Cathal fasted with him that night, 
and all that were there fasted also. 
And the student fixed a beam be- 
side the door-post, and closed the 
house. 

‘As the student watched in the 
middle of the night, up rose Pichan, 
son of Malfindé. 

‘“Why does Pichan rise at this 
hour?’ asked MacConglinny. 

“To prepare food for these hosts,’ 
answered Pichan; ‘and’twere better 
for us that it had been ready since 
yesterday.’ 

‘Not so, truly,’ said MacCon- 
ghinny. ‘We fasted last night. .The 

t thing'we should have to-mor- 
vow is preaching. Therefore let all 
wait until morning.’ 

Few or many as they were, not 
one of them went in or out until the 
time of rising on the morrow; when 
MacConglinny himself got up and 
opened the house. He then washed 
his hands, brought his book-satchel 
unto him, took out his Psalter, and 
commenced preaching to the hosts. 
And historians, and seniors, and the 
books of Cork declare, that there 
was no person of either high or low 
degree present, who did not shed 
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three showers of tears whilst listen. 
ing to the student’s preaching, 

When the sermon was concluded; 
prayers were offered for the king; 
that he might have length of life, and 
that the prosperity of Munster might 
exist during his reign. Prayers were 
also offered up for the territories, 
and for the tribes, and for the whole 
province, as is usual after sermons. 

‘Well,’ asked MacConglinny, 
‘how art thou to-day ?’ 

‘By my troth,’ answered Cathal, 
‘I never was worse, and never shall 
be until doom.’ 

‘Very natural it is that thou 
shouldst: be ill,’ said MacConglinny, 
‘ with a demon destroying and ruin- 
ing thee during the space of three 
half-years; and thou didst not fast 
a day or night on thy own account, 
though thou didst for the sake of a 
poor, wretched, miserable person 
like me.’ 

‘What is the use of all this?’ 
asked Cathal. 

‘ This,’ said MacConglinny. ‘Since 
thou thyself didst fast with me last 
night, we will all fast this night, 
the number that we are; and: do 
thou also fast, that thou mayest 
obtain some succour from God.’ 

‘Speak not so, son of learning,’ 
replied Cathal; ‘for though 
first trial was severe, seven times 
harder is the second.’ 

‘Say not that,’ observed *Mac- 
Conglinny, ‘ but act with fortitude.’ 

Cathal fasted that night, together 
with his host, until the end of the 
night. 

MacConglinny arose early. 

‘Pichan not asleep ?’ asked he. 

‘Thou speakest truly,’ answered 
Pichan, ‘ for if Cathal were to re- 
main’as he is until the front: of 
doom, I would not sleep, would not 
eat, would not langh or smile.’ 

‘Get up,’ said MacConglinny; 
and he called for oily old bacon, and 
fat beef, and full flesh of wether, 
and honey in the combs, and Saxon 
salt.en a splendid tray of polished 
whitesilver, along with four perfectly 
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straight white hazel spits to sustain 
the joints. The viands which he 
mentioned were procured for him ; 
and he fixed huge, immense piles 
on the spits. Then putting a linen 
apron about him, and placing a white 
linen cap on the summit of his head- 
top; helighted afairfour-ridged, four- 
apertured, four-cleft fire, of fume- 
less, smokeless, sparkless ‘ash. He 
stuck a spit in front of each division ; 
and quicker than a maiden about a 
young ‘calf, or than a fawn, or a 
swallow, or a cold’ spring wind in 
the flank of March, were his move- 
ments about the spits and fires, as 
he tubbed the honey and salt into 
each pile in order. And, notwith- 
standing the size of the piles that 
were before the fires, there dropped 
not to the ground out of these four 
piles as much as would drown a 
candlewick ; but what there was of 
essence in them went into their very 
centre. 

It had been explained to Pichan 
that the reason why the scholar had 
come was to save Cathal. And when 
the aoe were ready, them it was 

acConglinny cried out,‘ Give 
we ropes and cords.’ 

“What is wanted with them ?’ 
asked Pichan. (Now that was a 
‘ question’ beyond conscience’ *5 for 
him, since the purpose had been ex- 
plained to him before; and hence 
the old saying ‘a question beyond 
conscience.’ ) 

Ropes and cords were supplied to 
MacConglinny ; and they that: were 
strongest of the company laid their 
hands upon Cathal, who was tied in 
this manner to the side of the 
palace ; after which, MacConglinny 
was a long time engaged in securing 
the ropes with hooks and staples. 
When this duty was ended, he came 
in(his four spits elevated beside him, 
and his white, wide-spread garment 
hanging behind, its two ends being 
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round his neck), to the place where 
Cathal was, and he stuck the spits 
in the bed before Cathal, and sat 
himself down in his seat, with ‘his 
two legs crossed. Then taking his 
knife out of his girdle, he cut a 
piece off the pile that was nearest 
to himand dipped it in the honey 
that was on the aforesaid tray. 

‘ Here’s the first for male honey,’ 
said MacConglinny, putting the 
piece into hisown mouth. (And from 
that day to this the proverb: has 
been followed.) ?° He cuta morsel 
off another pile, and, dipping it in 
the honey, put it past Cathal’s 
mouth into his own. 

‘Give ts the food, son of learn- 
ing!’ exclaimed Cathal. 

‘I shall do so,’ answered Mac- 
Conglinny, who cut another piece 
off the nearest pile, and, dipping it 
as before, put it past Cathal’s mouth 
into his own. 

‘ How long wilt pursue that. prac- 
tice ?’ asked Cathal. 

‘ Henceforwards,’ answered Mac- 
Conglinny; ‘for indeed, thou hast 
hitherto consumed such a quantity 
of successive, various fragments, 
that I shall eat the little that is here 
myself, and this will be “ food from 
mouth” to thee.’ (And that has 
been a proverb since: ) *” 

Cathal thereupon roared « and 
bawled, and commanded the killing 
of the scholar. But this was not 
done for him. 

‘Good, O Cathal,’ said MacCon- 
glinny ; ‘a vision has appeared to 
me, and I have heard that thou art 
pe at resolving a vision.’ 

God of Jud _— ex: 
clainoa thal, ‘ though I were able 
to resolve the visions of the men of 
earth, I would not resolve thine.’ 

‘I vow to thee,’ said MaceCon- 
glinny, * even though thou shouldst 
not resolve it, the vision shall be 
related in thy presence.’ He hegan 


* The Irish is iarfaide dar cubais, which might be translated ‘a superfluous question,’ 
“%-The proverb a thosach ar mil firend so is not-in use'at'‘the present day. 
** This proverb also is no longer used. The Irish is diad o bedlu. 
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his vision ; and the way he related 
it was, whilst engaged in putting 
two or three morsels at a time past 
Cathal’s mouth into his own: 


A vision I perceived last night, 

Going on a trip with two or three: 

I saw a fair white house, all full, 

In which there was great store of food. 


I saw a lake of pure new milk, 

On the surface of a fair plain: 

I saw the well-constructed house 
Which had been thatched with butter. 


When I had gone around the house 

To observe its arrangement, 

I saw that fresh-boiled sausages 

Were the pins that secured the thatch. 


Its two door-posts were of soft custard, 
Its walls of curds and butter, 

Its couches of odorous lard, 

Its many shields of tender ¢anach, ** 


Under the clasps of those shields 

Were men of soft, sweet, luscious cheese: 
Men who knew not Gaedil—wounding, 
Each of whom bore a dart of old butter. 


A large cauldron full of herbs was there, 
(Methought I dared a contest with it) ; 
Boiled, leafy, brown-white brassica, 
And a vessel filled quite full with milk. 


The bacon house had two score rafters, 
With wattling of clan-sustaining tripe ; 
Of all viands agreeable to man, 
Methought the whole was gathered there. 


And he also said : 


I saw a vision last night; 
"Twas a fair bondage ; 
*Twas wondrous luck, when to me 
appeared 
The sovereignty of Ireland. 


I saw a tree-topped fortress, 
Whose wall was bacon, 
With a rampart round it 
Of fruitful tanach. 


Of the flesh of pigs were made 
Its smooth bed-frames ; 
Splendid its beams ; and its pillars 
Were excellent—unctuous, 


Noble the vision that appeared to me 
By my fireside : 

A chess-board there was, with its men 
Bright—speckled, pointed. 


May God bless my utterances 
With fame unceasing, 

And when I go to heaven’s mount, 
May brightness be shed round me! 
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The beginning of the fable down 
here henceforth. 

Though grievous to Cathal was 
the pain of being two days and a 
night without food, much greater 
was the agony of listening to the 
enumeration in his presence of the 
various choice, savoury viands, and 
none of them for him ! 

After this, MacConglinny began 
the Fable. 

“** As I lay last night,’ said he, ‘in 
my soft, well-shaped bed, with its 
gilded posts, with its bronze rails, I 
heard something, to wit, a voice di- 
rected towards me; but I answered 
it not, because of the comfort of my 
bed, the sedateness of my body, and 
the heavinessof my slumber. Where- 
upon the voice again said, “‘ Beware, 
beware, MacConglinny, that beochail 
ruins thee not”’ (that is, “ take care 
that thy mouth does not destroy 
thee’’). 

* At early morn on the morrow I 
proceeded to the well to wash my 
hands, when I saw a mighty ap- 
parition approaching me. “ Good, 
then,” said he to me. ‘Good, in- 
deed,” said I to him. “ Know, 
wretch,” said the apparition, “ that 
it was I who gave thee warning last 
night, lest mouth-desire should 
ruin thee. But, verily, ’twas like 


Giving warning to a miserable, 
Mocking a beggarman, 

Deriving a stone from a tree, 
Whispering to the deaf, 

Oppressing the sorrowful, 

Hiding a charm, 

Putting a withe about sand, 

Striking an oak with fists, 

Sucking honey from roots of yew, 
Seeking butter in a dog’s kennel, 
Eating in a pepper-box, 

Asking wool of a goat, 

Shooting an arrow at a pillar-stone, 
Preventing a mare from peditating, 
Restraining a loose woman from lust, 
Placing water on the bottom of a sieve, 
Favouring a mad dog, 

Throwing salt upon rushes, 

Dowry after wedlock, 

A secret to a loose woman, 


** A name, not used at present, for some kind of food. The word is derived from the 
adj. tana, ‘ thin.’ 
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Expecting sense in a fool, 
Aggrandisement of slaves, 
Giving ale to the vulgar, 
Contending with aking, 

A headless body, 

A. bodyless head, 

A nun as bell-ringer, 

A laic in a bishop's chair, 

A country without a king, 
Rowing a ship without an oar, 
Putting corn in a bottomless basket, 
Placing milk upon a hide, 
Housekeeping without a woman, 
Exhibiting judgment to sinners, 
Reproof to one’s face, 

Lending without return, 

Sowing seed in bad land, 
Proposing for a bad woman, 
Serving a bad lord, 

An unequal covenant, 

Uneven measure, 

Transgressing judgment, 
Profanation of the Gospel, 
Instructing Anti-Christ, 


to instruct thee, MacConglinny, re- 
garding thy appetite.” 

*“T declare by my God of Judg- 
ment,” said I, “‘ that the reproof is 
hard and severe.” 

‘“What is that?” asked the 
apparition. 

*“ Not difficult to say,” I an- 
swered, “for I know not whence 
thou comest, or whither thou goest, 
nor who thou art thyself, to ques- 
tion thee, or describe thee again.” 

‘“ That is easily known,” said the 
apparition. “Iam Boranagh, son 
of Joyous-Welcome, from the Hill 
of Eating.” 

‘“ Tf thou art he,” I replied, “I 
fancy thou hast great news; and 
what news, then, hast thou of food 
and eating? Hast any?” 

‘“T have, truly,” said the appari- 
tion; “ but if I have, ’twould not be 
consoling for a friend afflicted with 
incapacity of eating to hear it.” 

‘“'Why so?” I enquired. 

** Not hard to tell, indeed,”’ said 
the apparition. “Even thus: un- 
less he had a capacious, expansive, 


2° Written Fathlegai, gen. of Fathliaig, in the original. 


cornered, very long, fourfold, four- 
sided stomach, five hands in dia- 
meter, in which‘cbuld be contained 
the materials of thrice nine eatings, 
and seven potations (with the drink 
of nine in each), anc of seven chew- 
ings, and nine consumptions—the 
refection of a hundred being in 
each of those eatings, drinkings, 
chewings and consumptions respec- 
tively.” 

‘*¢ Since I have not that stomach,” 
answered I, “give me thy counsel, 
for thou hast made me desirous.” 

‘¢*T will indeed give theecounsel,” 
said the apparition. ‘“ Go,” added 
he, “ to the Faleg’s *° solitude, where 
thou wilt obtain the cure of thy 
appetite of all kinds of food which 
thy gluttony and thy heart can de- 
sire; where thy teeth will be 
polished by the numerous, wonder- 
ful, various viands before thee; 
where thy appetite will be banished ; 
where thy senses will be startled ; 
where thy mouth will be gratified 
with choice drink, with choice flesh, 
with eating and consuming every 
species of soft, savoury, tender- 
sweet food acceptable to thy body, 
and not injurious to thy soul. But 
thou must goto the Faleg, and to 
sharp-mouthed Becnat, daughter of 
quick-eating Betan, the Faleg’s 
wife. 
‘“The day thou arrivest at the 
fort—it is on that day his eating 
pavilion will be elevated about him, 
on its fair round wheat plains, with 
the two loins, the gullet, and the 
good sons of food-cauldron, enve- 
loped in cloaks of frumenty. It 
will be happy for thee, the day thou 
shalt reach unto the fort, O Mac- 
Conglinny,” said the apparition; 
“and that will also be the day on 
which the chieftains of the land of 
food will be summoned to the 
place.” 


The name is comp. of fath 


=Lat. ‘vates,’ and liaig (explained ‘ medicus,’ in Cormac’s Glossary, Stokes’s ed. p. 113) 
=Engl. ‘leech.’ The Féthliag was therefore a medical seer. In a tract in the Book of 
Leinster, an Irish MS. of the 12th cent., he is described as having lived in Munster 


His residence is supposed to have been at Faithleg, a place in the co, Waterford, 
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~“u6 And what are their names? ”’ 
asked MacConglinny. ise 


*“ Not hard to tell,”’ answered the 
apparition; ‘‘ they arePurveyor, 
son of Smooth-juicy-bacon; Baker, 
son of Dry-corn-produce ; Retainer, 
son of Gullet ; Cook, son of Milker ; 
Ready-handed, son of Leather-head ; 
and Lardy-bald-youth, son of Flitch- 
of-old-Bacon.”’ 

*“ And what, then, is thy own 
name, if it may be asked ? ” 

««* Not hard to tell,” said the ap- 
parition: 

Wheatlet, son of Milklet, son of juicy Bacon, 
Is my own name. 

Honeyed Butter-roll is the man’s name 
That bears my wallet. 

Haunch of Mutton is my dog’s name, 
Of hardy bound ; 

Lard my wife, who sweetly smiles 
O’er Brassica top. 

Cheese-curds, my daughter, traverses rivers; 
Rright is her fame. 

Pork is my son, whose garment shines 
Through the wide air. 

Savour-of-savours is the name 
Of my wife’s maid : 

Morning-early across New-milk. Lake 
Went she. 

Tallow, my steed, is a soft fat leader, 
That increases studs; 

Part of whose load is the saddle of cheese 
That’s on his back. 

When a cheese-chief is sent after him, 
Rapid his course. 

On his ribs are greasy trappings, 
Exceeding all shapes. 

A large band of cheese-curds, beauteous, 

luscious, 

Is round his neck. 

His halter and his traces all 
Are of fresh butter. 

His bridle with its bits of fat 
In every place. 

Egg-horn is my bridle-boy. 
Not mean are these. 

My pottage tunic around myself 
Everywhere. 

Take thou these that spells come not 
From uncooked food. 


*“ Along with those exquisite, 
prodigious viands, thou shalt have 
henceforth, O MacConglinny,” said 
the apparition, “other wonderful 
provisions, to wit, 


Piles of all palatable food, 
On brown-red-yellow dishes ; 
Potations without fault. 
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Perpetual joints of fattest beef, .. 
Delicious, savoury suet, 
And flitchés thick of »boar. 


“These thou shalt: have henceforth, 
along with the suets, and the cheese- 
curds,” said the apparition. 

*“] will go truly;” said MacCon- 
glinny,-“ but deliver gospels in my 
behalf.”’ 

‘They shall be given,” answered 
the apparition, “to wit, gospels of 
four-cornered fit dry cheese; and my 
own pater shall be sung regarding 
thee, and neither: want-nor hunger 
can visit the person for whom -it is 
sung.” And he said: 

‘* Be thou under the protection of 
the smooth juicy bacon, O Mac- 
Conglinny,” said the phantom 

‘“ Be thou under the protection 
of the thick, yellow-backed cream, O 
MaeConglinny,;” said the phantom. 

** Be thon under the protection 
of the cauldron full of pottage, O 
MacConglinny,” said the phantom. 

‘ * Be thou under the protection 
of the pan full of ‘porridge,” O 
MacConglinny,” said the phantom. 

*“'By my oath in the presence of 
the Creator,” said MacConglinny, 
*T would wish that Icould. reach 
unto that fort, in order that I might 
consume my fill of those old, long- 
preserved; delicious liquors, and 
of those wonderful, prodigious 
viands.”’ 

‘Tf thoulikest them,”’ said the 
phantom, “thou wilt obtain them 
by going as I tell thee; but only 
if thou goest, thon must not go 
astray.” 

‘* What is that?” asked Mac- 
Conglinny. 

*“Not hard to tell,’ replied the 
phantom. “Thou must place thy- 
self under the protection and guar- 
dianship of the mighty, incompar- 
able saints, the chiefs of the land of 
food, that excess ruin thee not.” 

‘“ Why, then,” asked MacCon- 
glinny, “ which of the chiefs of the 
land of food are the most powerful 
protectors against the heavy waves 
of excess?” 
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** The suets and the. cheese- 
curds,” replied the phantom. 
‘Thereupon then I advanced 
quick-footedly,’ said MacConglinny, 
‘to Irard-Cinnfaeladh. The wind 
that came across that country—I 
wished that it was not past me it 
should go, but into my mouth. No 
wonder, truly; for great was the 
disease, and rare the cure that would 
succour the affliction. I advanced, 
now vehemently, furiously, impa- 
tiently, desirefully, enviously ; now 
lightly, trippingly, like a fox ap- 
proaching a fold, or like a queen’s 
paramour, or a royston crow to 
carrion, or a wild ox going to the 
cropping of a field of winter-rye 
in the month of June: Howbeit, I 
lifted my garment above my knees, 
and meseemed that neither gnat, 
nor gad-fly, nor wasp, could ‘light 
upon my hind limbs, for their speed 
and celerity, as I .went through 
plains, woods, and wastes towards 
that lake and fort, 

‘Then I perceived in the harbour 


of the lake, before me, a little open 
boat of beef, 


With its coating of tallow; 

With its planks of curds; 

With its prow of lard; 

With its poop of butter ; 

With jts rowing pins of marrow ; 

With its oars made of flitches of old boar. 


‘Comfortable, ‘truly, was the vessel 
into which we went. 
‘ After that we rowed 


Across the wide expanse of New-milk Lake; 

Across seas of broth ; 

Across rivers of mead; 

Across swelling boisterous waves of butter- 
milk ; ‘ 

Across perpetual pools of dripping; 

Past woods of honey-dew ; 

Across fountains of delicious waters ; 

Past islands of cheese-curds ; 

Past hard, polished rocks of tallow; 

Round promontories of old curds ; 

Along strands of dry tanach ; 


until we reached firm, level land, 
between Buttermount, and Milk- 
lake, and Curd-point, in front of 
the pass to the country of O’-Early- 
eating, before the door of the 
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Faleg’s desert. Every oar we-plied 
in New-milk-Lake would send its 
sand of.cheese-curds to the sur- 
face,’ a oie 

At this point MacConglinny said, 
in a loud voice, ‘ Ho, ho, ho; there 
are. no seas like this that 1 would 
not face!’ ' 

‘ Then the Faleg spoke to his people. 
“A troublesome guest approaches 
you to-night, my friends,” said 
the Faleg, “to wit, Anier MacCon- 
glinny of the Munstermen, a, sati- 
rical fellow of great instruction, 
amusement, and delight. And he 
must be well served; for he is 
eager, furious, vehement, severe, 
impatient ; and he is desireful, fond 
of early eating; and he is. vora- 
cious, greedy, hungry ; though gen- 
tle, mild, and frivolous. And he 
is .a. man of thanksgiving and 
laudation. No wonder, truly.;, for 
he can‘censure or praise the hearth 
of a well-managed, merry, rich, 
joyous, mead-circulating house,”’ 

‘Splendid, indeed, was the her- 
mitage in which I then found my- 
self,’ said MacConglinny, ‘ Around 
it were seven score hundred walls 
of old bacon; and along the top of 
each ever-long wall. was a railing 
of fried, mouth-sharpening, lard of 
choice well-fed boar, in preparation 
for battle with the tribes of Butter- 
lump and Cheese that were _sta- 
tioned on New-milk Lake, warring 
against the Faleg. The door was 
of tallow, and on it was a lock of 
sausage. 

‘I raised myself up, then, out of 
my boat,’ continued MacConglinny, 
‘to the exterior door of the en- 
trance porch to the fortress, and, 
seizing a bulbous club of thick 
pottage that lay directly on my 
right hand outside the porch door 
of the fortress, I dealt a blow at the 
tallow door on which was the sausage 
lock, and drove it before me along 
the external entrance to the for- 
tress. 

‘When I reached the large, splen- 
did, interior chief residence of the 
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great fort, I fixed my ten pointed, 
purple-bright nails in its smooth 
old-bacon door, which had a lock 
of cheese, flung it behind me, and 
passed through. 

‘Then I saw the porter. Fair 
was the form of the youth ; and his 
name was Bacon-lad, son of Butter- 
Jad, son of Lard: 

‘With his smooth sandals of old 
‘bacon about his feet. 

‘ With his leggings of pan-cakes 
encircling his shins. 

‘With his tunic of pork about 
him. 

‘With his girdle of salmon skin 
around him. 

‘With his cloaklet of flammery 
over him. 

‘With his seven horns of butter 
in his head (in each horn of which 
was the produce of seven ridges of 

ure leeks). 

‘ With his seven epistles of cooked 
tripe about his neck. 

‘With their seven lumps of boiled 
lard on the point of each epistle of 
them. 

‘With his steed of bacon under 
him. 

‘ With its four legs of custard. 

‘With its four shoes of coarse 
oaten bread under it. 

‘ With its ears of curds. 

‘With its two eyes of honey in 
its head. 

‘With its streams of old cream 
ex duabus naribus. 

‘ With its pipes of bragget hang- 
ing down behind. 

‘With its tail of dillisk, from 
which seven handfuls were pulled 
every day. 

‘With its smooth saddle of lard 
pon it. 

‘With its face-band of heifer- 
meat around its head. 

‘With its neck-band of old- 
wether suet around its neck. 

‘With its little bell of beestings 
hanging from the neck-band. 

‘ With its tongue of hard-pressed 
cheese depending from the bell. 

‘With his whip in the rider’s 
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hand: the cords of which whip 
were thirty white puddings of full- 
fat cows; (andthe contents of every 
savoury drop that fell from the end 
of each of these puddings would, 
with half a cake, be enough for a 
priest). 

‘With his soft-boiled crozier of 
bundrish in his grasp, every juicy 
drop that trickled from the end of 
which, when he turned it down- 
wards, would contain the full of 
seven vats.’ 

‘“ Let the hermitage be opened 
to us,”’ said MacConglinny. 

** Come in, wretch!” answered 
the doorkeeper. 

‘On going in, then,’ said Mac- 
Conglinny, ‘I saw, on my left 
hand, the Faleg’s servants. 

‘With their bare garments of 
sabribarra. 

‘With their tattered garments 
of egg-fritters. 

‘ With their shovels of dry bread 
in their hands, tossing the greasy offal 
that was on the lake-bridge of cus- 
tard, which led from the entrance- 
door of the mansion to the exter- 
nal porch door of the fortress. 

‘I saw likewise the Faleg, with 
bis two gloves of full-fat hip-steak 
about his hands, arranging the 
house, which was hung all round 
with puddings from roof to floor. 

‘Then I proceeded into the 
kitchen ; and there I saw the Faleg’s 
son. 

‘With his fishing-hook of lard in 
his hand. 

‘ With its line made of fine mash 
of wild ox, to wit, the marrow of its 
leg, joined thereto. 

‘With its thirty-man’s-hand rod 
of puddings attached to the line; 
and he fishing in a pool of water. 

‘Thus furnished, he would fish a 
flitch of bacon, and a side of beef, 
from this lake of water mixed with 
honey, on to a bank of curds that 
was near him in the kitchen. And 
in this lake it is that the Faleg’s son 
was drowned, for whom was com- 
posed the celebrated elegy : 
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* “The Son of Eoghan of great 
fame,” &c. 

‘I returned afterwards into the 
palace. As Iplaced my foot inside the 
threshold, I saw something, to wit, 
a splendid bed-tick of butter, on 
which I reclined; but I sank down 
in it to the tips of my two ears, so 
that the strongest eight that were 
in the palace had enough to do to 
pull me up to the surface. 

‘Then I was taken to the place 
where the Faleg himself was. 

*“ Orate, orate,”’ said I to him. 

‘“In the name of beestings!” 
said he to me. 

‘“ Bad is the weird expression of 
thy visage,” said the Faleg. “ Alas! 
it is the semblance of disease. Thy 
hands are yellow; thy lips dis- 
coloured. Thine eyes are gray. 


Thy veins have relaxed, and have 
become visible over thy forehead, 
and over thy flesh, and over thy 
joints. Three females have attacked 
thee; to wit, scarcity,and death, and 
famine, with sharp beaks of hunger. 


An eye that sains not has regarded 
thee. A plague of heavy disease 
has visited thee. No wonder, truly ; 
for thine is not the vein of a full- 
suckled, milk-fed youth, tended by 
the hands of a good cook. Thou 
hast not the corselet-muscle of well- 
nourished blood, but that of a youth 
badly-fostered, and an ill-cultured 
vagabond.” 

*“ Very true, indeed,” said Mac- 
Conglinny. “Great, therefore, is 
the extent of my ailment, the rarity 
of the cure, and the longing for the 
remedy.” 

‘“ Tell me thy disease, my man,” 
said the Faleg. 

*T will tell thee,” replied Mac- 
Conglinny, “what it is that torments 
me, and makes me dispirited, 
mactive, viz. :— 

Love of good cheer. 
Hatred of bad cheer. 
The desire of early eating. 
The gnawing of my many fancies. 
The love of viands, 
The consumption of white meats. 
Sharp appetite and hunger. 
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‘“ The thirst and voracity which 
I feel in consuming my food, so that 
what I eat produces neither satiety 
nor substance. 

‘*¢ Churlishness and inhospitality. 

‘“ Refusal and uncharitableness 
regarding what is my own, so that I 
am oppressive to myself, and am 
dear to none. 

‘* Famine, with its four-and- 
twenty distinctions ; and in addition 
thereto, perplexity, thirst, anxiety 
to be welcomed before others to all 
kinds of food, and the injurious 
effect to me of all sorts of food. 

‘ “ My wish would be, that the va- 
rious wonderful viands of the world 
were before my gorge, that I might 
gratify my desires and satisfy my 
greed. But, alas! great is the mis- 
fortune to one like me, who cannot 
obtain all these.” 

** On my word,” said the Faleg, 
“the disease is grievous. Woe to 
him to whom it has happened, and 
not long can he endure it! But as 
thou hast come to my hermitage 
and fort on this occasion, thou shalt 
take home with thee an antidote to 
cure thy disease, and shalt be for 
ever healed therefrom.” 

‘“ What is that?” asked Mac- 
Conglinny. 

‘“ Not hard to tell,” answered 
the Faleg. “If thou goest home to- 
night, go to the well and wash thy 
hands. Rub thy teeth with bram- 
bles; and comb every straight 
glossy rib of thy hair in order. 
Warm thyself afterwards before a 
glowing red fire of straight brown 
oak, or of octagonal ash, that grows 
near a hill side where litile spar- 
rows leave their droppings. 

On a dry hearth, 
Moderately high, 
Moderately low, 
That its embers may warm thee, 


That its blaze may not burn thee, 
That its heat may not scorch thee. 


Let a hairy calf-skin be placed under 

thee before the fire, at the north- 

west corner, thy side resting exactly 

against a fair white rail of alder. 
AA 
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And let an active, white-handed, 
sensible, joyous woman wait upon 
thee. 

Who shall bo of good repute, 

Of good discourse, 

Purple-lipped, 

Modest, 

Eloquent, 

Well-stirped, 

Rich in sons, 

Rich in garments, 

Rich in brooches. 

‘ With a blank frontlet between 
the two borders of her garment, 
that sorrow may not come upon her. 

‘ “ With the three ‘nurses of her 
dignity ’ upon her. 

‘“ With three dimples of love and 
delight in her countenance. 

‘“ Without an expression of 
harshness in her forehead. 

‘Who shall have 
A joyous comely appearance. 

A purple five-flounced robe about her. 
A réd-gold brooch in the robe. 

A fair, broad face. 

Fair gray eyes in her head. 

Two jet blue-black brows over those eyes. 
Ruddy, uniform cheeks, 

Thin red lips. 

Clear, white teeth like pearls. 

Soft, tender, white hands. 

Two smooth, snowy sides. 
Beauteous, ey limbs, 
Well-proportioned calves. 

Thin, white-skinned feet. 

Long, slender fingers. 

Long, pointed nails. 


‘* So that the gait and movements 
of the woman may be graceful and 
active. 

‘ “ So that her mild conversation 
and gentle discourse may be string- 
melodious, chord-sweet. 

‘“So that there may be neither 
fault, nor stain, nor blemish distin- 
guishable by the sharpest and most 
critical observer, from the summit 
of her head to the sole of her foot. 

‘ « Let this maiden give thee thrice 
thy nine morsels, O MacConglinny ; 
each morsel of which shall be bigger 
than a heath-poult’s egg. . These 
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morsels thou must put into thy 
mouth with the speed of lightning, 
so that thine eyes shall revolve in 
thy head whilst eating them. 

‘“The eight kinds of . grain 
thou must not spare, O MacCon- 
glinny, wheresoever they are offered 
thee, to wit, rye, wild-oats, beare, rua- 
dan,*° wheat, barley, fidbach,® oats. 
Take eight cakes of each of these, 
and eight condiments with every 
cake, and eight sauces with each 
condiment; and let every morsel 
thou puttest into thy mouth be as 
big as a heron’s egg. 

‘**These thou shalt have hence- 
forth, O MacConglinny, along with 
delicious cups of cheese curds, 

‘“ With fat pork—the food of the 
hungry. 

‘“ With the food of judgment— 
boiled mutton. 

‘“ With the rational, easily-dis- 
cussed substance thatsustains multi- 
tudes—a cow’s gullet. 

‘* With the noble drink of the 
love-sick—mead. 

‘** With the cure of chest disease 
—old bacon. 

‘With the desire of a gruel-eater 
—stale curds. 

‘*“ With the fancy of a pregnant 
woman—new milk. 

‘* With a queen’s mash—carrots. 

*“ With the deceiver of a guest— 
ale. 

‘“ With lenten sustenance—hen's 
tripe. 

“With broken pate—fresh butter. 

** With ‘hand upon all’—baked 
bread. 

‘“*With household opulence— 
tanach. 

‘With the bubble-bursting— 
new ale. 

‘“ With the priest’s fancy—pala- 
table brassica. 

‘“ With the treasure of all food 
that is purest and sweetest—white 
porridge. 


2% The names ruadan and fidbach are now obsolete; nor is it easy to say by what 
names they are at present represented. Juadan should mean some very red grain, and 
fidbach some corn grown among trees or woods, the word fidbach being derived from fid, 
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‘ “ With the double-looped coils— 
sheep’s tripe. 

‘“ With wall debits—sides of 
bacon. 

‘« With the restraining anchor of 
the hungry—pottage. 

‘“ With the sauce of excess— 
salt. 

‘With the fore-door of a fair— 
fresh apples. 

‘With the pearls of a household 
—hen’s eggs. 

‘ “With betrayers of the heart— 
nuts.” 

‘When he had enumerated to me 
those various viands, he ordered me 
my drink-drop. “A little mether-let 
for thee, MacConglinny, that shall 
not be too much—only twenty-four 
man-draughts, down upon those 
viands, 

‘“ Of very thick milk. 

* “Of milk not too thick. 

‘ “ Of milk of extended thickness. 

‘ * Of milk of medium thickness. 

‘“Of yellow bubbling milk, the 
swallowing of which allows mastica- 
tion. 

‘“Ofthe milk that gurgles in rush- 
ing down past the gorge, so that 
the first draught says to the last 
draught, ‘I vow, my friend, before 
the Lord, that if you come down, 
Pll go up, for our mutual opposition 
cannot find room in this lowly 
place.’ 

«*‘ Whatever disease might seize 
thee on that score, MacConglinny, 
‘tis I that would cure thee, always 
excepting one disease, to wit, the 
disease of divines and gentlemen— 
the best of all diseases—the disease 
that is worth perpetual health—the 
flux itself.””’ 

Thus far the vision. 

At the pleasure of the narration, 
and the enumerationof those various 
rich viands in the king’s presence, 
the unlawful monster that abode in 
the interior regions of Cathal Mac- 
Fineen came forth, until it was 
smacking its lips round his head 
externally. 

At this moment the scholar was 
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within, having a large fire beside 
him. Each pile of the piles of food 
was placed in order before the fire, 
and put in succession to the king’s 
mouth. 

One time, when a pile of them was 
presented to the king’s mouth, the 
son of malediction darted forth, 
fixed his two claws in the pile which 
was in the student’s hand, and 
taking it with him across the hearth, 
bore it under the cauldron that was 
over against the fire. The cauldron 
was overturned upon him. (And 
hence the expression ‘ cauldron of 
gluttony ’—from the gluttonous 
monster that abode in the throat 
of Cathal MacFineen being under 
it.) 

This is not what story-tellers re- 
late, who say that it was into the 
throat of the priest’s gillie the 
monster went, and that the gillie 
was drowned in the mill-pond ‘of 
Dun-Cain, opposite the residence of 
Pichan, son of Maelfinde, in Fera- 
Féne. But it isnot so in the books 
of Cork, which state that it was 
under the cauldron the monster 
was placed, and under it he was 
burned. 

‘Let us give thanks to God and 
Brigit,’ said MacConglinny, placing 
his right hand over bis own mouth, 
and his left hand over that of 
Cathal. 

Bandages were then bound round 
Cathal’s head, and he was borne 
out. 

‘What is most necessary for us 
to do henceforth?’ asked Pic- 
han. 

‘All things are urgent,’ said 
MacConglinny. ‘ Let the hosts and 
multitudes; the kings, queens, and 
people; the herds, flocks, and 
stock; and the entire gold and 
silver treasure of the establish- 
ment, be taken out beyond the 
fortress.’ 

The learned say, that the value 
of a hen’s leg of any kind of trea- 
sure was not left in the large, cen- 
tral, royal pavilion of the fort, ex- 
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cept the cauldron that was over the 
monster’s head. 

The house was then closed upon 
it from the outside ; and four im- 
mense fires were kindled here and 
there in the house. 

When the house was in a column 
of red flames, and in a terrible 
conflagration, the demon sprang up 
to the ridge-pole of the palace, for 
the fire could not affect him, and 
sat upon the house that was next 
to it. 

‘Good, now, you men of Muns- 
ter,’ said MacConglinny ; ‘ behold 
your friend! Shut your mouths, 
that I may speak with this wicked, 
irreverent monk.’ 

‘Now, wretch,’ said MacCon- 

linny, ‘do obeisance unto us.’ 

‘That I shall, verily,’ answered 
the demon, ‘ since I cannot avoid 
doing so; for thou art a man 


With the grace of God, 

With abundance of knowledge, 

With acuteness of intellect, 

With the perfection of humility, 

With the desire of all excellence, 
With the grace of the seven-fold Spirit. 


I am a demon by nature, of in- 
frangible substance ; but I will tell 


thee my history. Ihave been three 
half-years in Cathal’s mouth, ruin- 
ing Munster, and Mogh-Nuadha’s 
Half besides ; and if I were to con- 
tinue three half-years more, I would 
ruin all Ireland. Were it not for 
the excellence of the people of 
great Cork of Munster, from whom 
thou hast come to meet me, 

And for their wisdom, 

And their purity, 

And their worthiness, 

And the multitude of their bishops, 

And of their confessors ; 
and were it not for 


The dignity of voice, 
And of word, 

And of honour, 

And of soul, 


of the noble, illustrious king, whom 
thou hast come to save ; 
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‘And were it not, moreover, for 
thy own 
Nobility, 
And worth, 
And innocence, 
And wisdom, 
And extent of knowledge, 
And of information ; 


it is into thy own mouth I would 
go, so that thou wouldst be lashed 
with whips, scourges, and rods, all 
through Ireland, and that the dis- 
ease that would kill thee would 
be hunger.’ 

‘The sign of the Divine Cross 
between me and thee,’ said Mac- 
Conglinny, who lowered the Gos- 

ls three times against the demon. 

And the demon said, ‘ Were it 
not for the little fair one*! from 
Curragh-Liffey, by my oath before 
God, O Cathal MacFineen, I 
would bear thy body into the earth, 
and thy soul to h—l, in a moment 
this night.’ After which he flew 
into air, along with the people of 
h—1. 

‘ What’s to be done now ?’ asked 
Pichan. 

‘Not hard to tell,’ answered 
MacConglinny. ‘Let new milk 
and fresh butter be co-boiled 
through honey, and drunk as a new 
drink by the king.’ 

It was done so. The full of a 
hundred-sufficing cauldron of boiled 
milk was given as a special drink 
to the king, which sufficiency was 
the last great sufficiency that 
Cathal consumed on account of the 
lén-crase. 

A bed was afterwards prepared 
for the king on a tossed-feather 
mattress; andmusicians and players 
amused him from noon until twi- 
light; and the king lay in his 
slumber-rest of sleep. The chief- 
tains reposed, along with Pichan, 
in as delightful and comfortable a 
manner as ever they did before. 

Great respect and honour had 
they that night for the scholar. 


" St. Bridget. 
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Learned narrators say that the 
king was three days and three 
nights in that sleep. But the books 
of Cork relate that he only slept 
from evening until morning. 

The king arose on the morrow, 
and passed his hand over his face, 
and not smaller than a full-fragrant 
wood apple was each dewy, purple- 
brown drop of perspiration that 
exuded through his face. 

‘ Where is MacConglinny ?’ asked 
Cathal. 

‘ Here I am,’ answered he. 

‘Tell us the vision now.’ 

‘It shall be done,’ said Mac- 
Conglinny. 

‘However long the relation may 
be to-day,’ said Cathal, ‘it will not 
appear long to me. ‘Tis not the 
same as yesterday.’ 

[ MacConglinny thereupon related 
the vision. ] 

Cathal bestowed ‘luck and a 
blessing’ upon every one who would 
read it, and preserve it. 

‘ Some benefit should be done to 
MacConglinny,’ said the chieftains. 

‘It shall be done,’ replied Cathal. 
‘He shall have a cow out of every 
shed in Munsterland, and an ounce 
for every occupier, and a garment 
for every church. An article that 
is better than all these, moreover, 
shall be given to him (besides a 
sheep from every house from Carn 
to Cork), to wit, Manchin’s cloak- 
let!’ 

Then was given to him a cow 
out of every shed, an ounce for 
every occupier, a garment for every 
church, a gold ring, a British steed, 
and a white sheep out of every 
house from Carn to Cork. Two- 
thirds of the right of intercession 
was accorded to him (one-third be- 
ing reserved to the men of Ireland), 
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and it was allowed that he should 
always sit beside Cathal. These 
things were all granted to him, as 
we have said. 

Let this be heard by every ear, 
and delivered by every learned 
tongue, as divines, and seniors, and 
historians have heard it; as it is 
read and written in the books of 
Cork ; as the Angel of God ordered 
it for MacConglinny, and as Mac- 
Conglinny himself uttered it to 
Cathal MacFineen, and to the men 
of Munster besides. Nothing sor- 
rowful shall be heard by—it will be 
a year’s protection to—anyone who 
has heard it. 

There are thirty chief virtues: 
attending this story, but a few of 
them will be sufficient for demon- 
stration. 

The married couple to whom it is 
related the first night, shall not die 
without an heir; and shall not be 
in want of food and raiment. 

No dead shall be taken out of the 
new house in which it is the first 
story told. Neither shall it be want- 
ing in food and raiment; nor shall 
fire burn it. 

The king to whom it is narrated 
before battle or conflict shall be 
triumphant. 

On the occasion of exhibiting ale, 
or of giving refection to a prince, 
or of assuming inheritance and 
patrimony, this story should be 
related. 

The reward of the narration of’ 
this story is, a white-speckled, red- 
eared cow ; a shirt of new linen; a 
smooth, flowing garment, with its 
pin—from a king or queen, from 
married couples, from stewards and 
lords, to the person capable of 
telling and narrating it to them. 
Finit. 
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BIRDS OF THE HUMBER. 


F all rural recreations, Ornitho- 
logy is the most pleasurable. 

The fisherman and the sportsman 
can only exercise their energies at 
certain periods of the year. In 
the winter botanists are in the same 
predicament as frozen-out gar- 
deners. Ornithology alone affords 
continuous delights to its votaries, 
and, like kissing, is only unseason- 
able when gorse is out of bloom. 
It is impossible for a dweller in the 
country to stir out of doors with- 
out being greeted by the sight, or 
cry, or song of birds, if he has 
ears and eyes to notice them. On 
the blackest of wintry nights he 
may hear the many rustling wings 
of migratory birds overhead, or 
the mournful wail of the plover 
family, as some of its members pass 
to their inland feeding-grounds, or 
return to the wide pastures by the 
sea-side. Indeed, there are few 
more ‘ eerie’ sounds in Nature than 
these nocturnal cries of birds, 
which figure largely as the yelpings 
of ‘ wish hounds,’ &c., in the popu- 
lar superstitions of all the northern 
nations; just as her most joyous 
manifestations are to be found in 
the matutinal May song of the 
numerous species of feathered life 
then intent on nesting cares. It is 
not even necessary to leave the 
house to make observations on bird 
life. Many an invalid has amused 
himself by watching the birds in 
his garden through the window, 
and by the help of an opera-glass 
the difficulties of such a pastime 
are much lightened. It is. true 
that a sensible increase to the 
knowledge of rare birds can hardly 
be hoped for in this dilettante orni- 
thology, but many curious addi- 
tions to a man’s own stock of facts 
respecting the wonderful idiosyn- 
crasies and habits of even our com- 


mon species will certainly result 
from it. By this indoor ornitho. 
logy we have known the Bodleian 
jackdaws tamed on the fragments 
of breakfast which a collegian daily 
placed outside on his window ledge ; 
and a lady informed us that, by 
repeated experiments of the same 
nature from her window, which 
opened upon a village churchyard, 
she had ascertained that the jack- 
daw is the greediest of all the 
birds which frequent our dwellings. 
Those who only know the magpie 
from the miserable pert specimens 
of them to be found in a cobbler’s 
cage, or the yard of a village pub- 
lic, would learn that his nature has 
a finer side, could they see him 
with his mate (to whom he pays a 
most gentlemanly deference) in 
perfect confidence ‘at home’ in a 
rural garden. The only inconve- 
nience we have found to result from 
making them free of our domain 
is, that they often carry off the 
eggs of other birds which were, 
perhaps, being anxiously watched 
in the laurels or yew-hedge, and 
were far more prized. But who 
are we to interfere with Nature’s 
wise economies ? 
The mayfly is torn by the swallow, the 
sparrow spear’d by the shrike, - 
And the whole little wood where I sit is a 
world of plunder and prey. 

By the way, the Laureate, who is 
usually so exact in his observations 
on nature, seems here to have made 
a slip. We bave heard the stock 
stories of the butcher-bird’s larder, 
and its thrifty provision of beetles 
and flies impaled on thorns; but 
the sparrow is far too large, to say 
nothing of his cunning and pug- 
nacity, to be ever found in that 
Chamber of Horrors. 

There are many kinds of orni- 
thologists, and paradoxically enough 
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their infima species is in our eyes 
the swmmum genus. First in dig- 
nity, in a scientific point of view, 
are such men as Wilson and 
Audubon, who devote their lives to 
the acquisition of new birds. With 
knapsack on back and gun in hand, 
they pierce the trackless forests 
of North America, and haunt the 
miasmatic swampsof tropical Africa, 
with equal disdain of danger, think- 
ing themselves amply repaid can 
they add a hitherto unknown owl 
or flamingo to the records of their 
science. Devotedly attached to 
this, the adventurous side of orni- 
thology, many men spend a season 
in some such occupation, even if 
they cannot offer their whole lives 
to their mistress. Could they find 
the roc’s egg, their enthusiasm 
would not object to Sindbad’s ad- 
ventures as a necessary prelimi- 
nary; and as for the quest of the 
Sangreal, the probabilities of the 
great auk being found outside the 
Arctic circle present a far deeper 
source of interest to their minds. 


All honour to these martyrs of 
science, who dare heat, and cold, 
and hardness, and even death in 


her service. Without their labours 
there would be nothing for their 
theoretical counterparts, the stay- 
at-home enthusiasts, to work upon. 
Classification and analogies, varie- 
ties and abnormal groups, all that 
absorbing terminology of the eager 
ornithologist, ‘could have no exist- 
ence, or would but remain the 
shadowy forms of hypotheses where- 
with an ornithological cloud cuckoo- 
land might be filled. But the cases 
of rare skins preserved by arsenical 
soap, which are continually being 
despatched to our shores by the 
working ornithologists, stimulate 
their learned but sedentary brethren, 
and enable the latter to test the 
value of their own provisional guesses 
on classification. Were it not for 
these specimens the cabinets and 
soirées of London ornithologists 
would be very barren of interest. 
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And we must do these theoretical 
lovers of birds the justice to say, 
that if they were not thus enthu- 
siastic in the cause of their favourite 
science, the public would know 
even less than it does at present 
(witness the drawing of the recent 
Small Birds Preservation Act) of 
British ornithology. 

There is, however, a more sass 
vanced form of ornithological specu- 
lation than this, and the s students of 
it seem more visionary theorists to 
plain men than even the last-men- 
tioned class. To themselves and 
their admirers they appear, on the 
other hand, to be ultra scientific— 
men far in advance of their own 
time. It would be invidious to men- 
tion names, but those in the. least 
acquainted with this subject can 
without difficulty recognise the 
type. Ordinary men are mystified 
when they find these ornithologists 
appending such unknown quantities - 
to their lists and specimens of birds 
asgand@?. The cere, the tarsus, 
and the speculum, are parts of birds 
and plumage never long absent 
from their mouths. They adopt 
the newest nomenclature of birds, 
discarding the old-fashioned au- 
thorities of our youth, and being 
proportionately delighted with mo- 
dern classifications. The most tech- 
nical papers of the Ibis, which would 
repel an ordinary man, not to say a 
good and skilful ornithologist, are to 
them a source of the deepest plea- 
sure. They have a great love for 
multiplying species and detecting 
abnormal variations of plumage, &c. 
Observations on the habits and 
migrations of our native birds are 
thrown away upon this class of natu- 
ralists. Birds are nothing to them 
until they can be skinned and placed 
in the cabinet. Their history ‘ in the 
flesh ’ they leave to inferior intellects 
that will condescend to the subject. 
But to have apileof skinsfrom Spitz- 
bergen or Abyssiniaisa praiseworthy 
ambition ; while to have discovered 
a dark-coloured specimen of Oinclus 
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aquaticus (the common dipper) and 
to have started a theory that it is 
the Scandinavian variety (Cinclus 
melanogaster) is to have earned a 
title to immortality. White of Sel- 
borne, in their eyes, was but a mis- 
guided observer, who devoted him- 
self to robins, tits, and swallows, 
their ways and their nests, totally 
neglecting theories of correlation, 
migration, and transition in bird 
life. He is almost as far removed 
from the scientific man of the pre- 
sent day, as the pre-historic cave- 
dwellers are from the Fellows of the 
Royal Society. The lower forms of 
this type are simply collectors of 
rarities. They may be found with 
Jerdon’s Birds of India in their 
hand, naming and arranging a case 
of the hirundinide from the Hima- 
layas. Mr. Marks has given us an 
exact portrayal of one in his Orni- 
thologist of this year’s Academy. 
The old man with a stuffed flamingo 
under one arm and acrane under 
the other, while a bee-eater, oriole, 
and king-fisher are in a case at his 


side, is a type of the highest theo- 


retical bird-lover at his lowest 
estate. Ornithology is for him made 
up of specimens. 

The ideal ornithologist whom we 
reverence (he may be called ideal, for 
how seldom is he actually met in real 
life !}) is the man who combines the 
utmost love of birds, and the deepest 
knowledge of their habits, with a 
large fund of educated sympathies 
for the beautiful in all its manifest- 
ations, for nature, and for man. 

The outward shows of sky and earth, 

Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

As with Wordsworth himself, the 
woods and fields, which are the 
haunts of the creatures he studies, 
seem to him glorified with some- 
thing of brightness which ordi- 
nary eyes fail to perceive; but he 
has none of the egotism which so 
disfigured that poet’s character. 
Perhaps he might be more aptly 
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compared with Thoreau. But the 
American _ philosopher- naturalist 
lived a life too remote from human 
sympathies to match the hearty 
human affections of the man who, 
from loving birds, has found his 
heart softened and enlarged towards 
his fellow-men. Instinctively, White 
of Selborne comes into the mind, 
as the best type of an English orni- 
thologist. Who does not know his 
daily employments, as well as if he 
had lived with him, from his in- 
imitable History? We see him in 
the cool of the summer evening 
walking to the Hanger to test the 
echo on the hill-side beyond, and 
meanwhile watching his favourite 
birds, the swifts, as, with many a 
shrill cry, they describe wide circles 
over his head; or perhaps he rests 
on a stile to please himself with 
the monotonous jarring of the 
fern owl, and detect in what key 
the brown owls hoot. Though 
mainly a lover of birds, he has his 
eye on the trout that leaps at the 
first mayfly of the year, and on the 
water-rat feeding off the arrow-head 
near the bank ; he ‘ suspects much,’ 
as he muses, ‘that there may be two 
species of water-rats.’ Passing a 
neighbour’s house henotices that the 
trains of his peacocks ‘appear by no 
means to be their tails ; those long 
feathers growing not from their 
uropygium, but all up their backs.’ 
Then succeeds a kindly chat with 
some gipsies, from whom he learns 
the healing properties of the hemp- 
nettle; next he philosophises on the 
use of rushes for candle-making as 
he passes a boggy spot, and deter- 
mines to write a letter to the 
Honourable Daines Barrington on 
the same. To this ensues a talk 
with the gamekeeper on a honey- 
buzzard which has been lately shot, 
and a visit is paid to render the 
ministrations of his pastoral office 
to the man’s aged mother. Return- 
ing he picks up some bird-nesting 
boys and surveys their treasures. 
Timothy, the favourite tortoise, is 
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looked up ere nightfall, and a let- 
tuce brought for his supper, with 
the reflection that ‘it is a matter 
of wonder to find that Providence 
should bestow such a profusion of 
days, such a seeming waste of lon- 
gevity, on a reptile that appears to 
relish it so little as to squander 
more than two-thirds of its exist- 
ence in a joyless stupor.’ Then 
the simple scholar may be easily 
fancied calling together his bachelor 
establishment for prayers, and going 
off to bed at ten o’clock, in order to 
be up with the sun and note how 
often the flycatcher brought food 
to its young in the nest over the 
verandah during an hour. It is 
impossible to think without secret 
sympathy, in these busy times, of 
the contented retired naturalist 
spending many a day over his hippo- 
bosce or the nesting of the house- 
martin, totally indifferent mean- 
while to the distant rumble of 
American troubles and the revolu- 
tionary atrocities which were con- 
For 


vulsing France nearer home. 
the rest he probably fell in with 
the easy notions of the last century 
clergymen respecting their duties. 
Nature and the poets were his un- 


failing solace. We possess a few of 
his autograph sermons, abounding 
in the religious saws and didactic 
platitudes of the time. They are, 
curiously enough, written through- 
out in fair round hand, without an 
erasure or sign of hurry from be- 
ginning to end, proving thereby to 
our professional eyes that they 
have been copied, and that their 
writer, Fellow of Oriel though he 
was, was too lazy to undertake ori- 
ginal composition. Docketed too 
on their covers appear the dates 
and places where he had preached 
them, and from each having done 
duty year after year (with occa- 
sionally a rest of a twelvemonth in- 
tervening) at Selborne and the 
neighbouring villages, it is abun- 
dantly clear that he did not take 
the trouble to copy out many dis- 
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courses. These little traits throw a 
flood of light upon the character of 
our typical ornithologist. Amiable, 
genial, and observant, disliking in- 
terruption, and fond of scholarly 
leisure, it is not surprising that he 
could not rise above the level of that 
lukewarm eighteenth century in the 
higher duties of his sacred calling. 

Contrast White with an American 
who, with a certain resemblance to 
him in his love of birds and out- 
ward nature, is yet totally dissi- 
milar in his mode of viewing them, 
and in the whole literary aspect of 
his life. In a pleasant essay on 
My Garden Acquaintance, James 
R. Lowell presents us with a Trans- 
atlantic type of what we deem the 
most enjoyable form of ornithology. 
He does not greatly care to note 
the arrivals or departures of his 
feathered friends in a register with 
a view to striking an average and 
establishing the exact day on which 
the advent of the song-sparrow 
may be expected; but if he can con- 
nect their comings and goings, 
their song and their nesting, with a 
grotesque thought or with one of 
his own light-hearted moods, it is 
to him a deep gratification. Thus 
while his readers make the ac- 
quaintance of the bobolinks, cat- 
birds, and orioles that he watched 
from his study windows, they in- 
sensibly find themselves at the same 
time acquiring a friendly regard 
for the learned observer amongst 
his books, who assimilates every 
phase of avine character, and in 
turn endows his pets with so many 
human likings and frailties. Does 
he see a rose-breasted grosbeak busy 
amongst his raspberries, he hopes 
she is ‘ prospecting with a view to 
settlement in the garden.’ If a 
robin has swallowed an immense 
lob-worm (which the American ro- 
bins, being only migratory red- 
breasted thrushes, frequently do), 
he notices how ‘he stands up in 
honest self-confidence, expands his 
red waistcoat with the virtuous air 
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of a lobby member, and ontfaces 
you with an eye that calmly chal- 
lenges enquiry— Do I look like a 
bird that knows the flavour of raw 
vermin ?’ Again ‘the crow iis very 
comical as a lover, and to hear him 
trying to soften his croak to the pro- 
per Saint-Preux standard has some- 
thing of the effect of a Mississippi 
boatman quoting Tennyson. Yet 
there are few things to my ear more 
melodious than his caw of a clear 
winter morning as it drops to you 
filtered through five hundred fa- 
thoms of crisp blue air.’ There is 
a humour and sprightly bonhommie 
in all his remarks which are missed 
in Gilbert White, though it would 
be hard to say which is the more. 
genial ornithologist. Mr. Lowell’s 
garden must be a pleasant place, 
and we seem to know its every hole 
and corner, to view the ‘ flickers’ 
running up and down the dead 
limbs of his elms, and to hear the 
one quail which inhabited it calling 
‘ Bob White ! Bob White!’ amongst 
the currant bushes. 

We should have been obliged, 
with the American bird-lover, to 
condone the numerous offences of 
the cuckoos against the cherries, 
and even to suffer ourselves to 
be bullied by the humming-bird 
‘couching his long bill like a lance, 
his throat sparkling with angry fire,’ 
provided they could have been in- 
duced to accept the freedom of 
the garden. Ere now a pair of 
irate missel-thrushes have scolded 
us on our own lawn in the best 
bird-Billingsgate, for venturing 
too near their nest. Much is the 
lover of birds indebted to such 
ornithologists as White and Lowell 
—men who interpret for their less 
sagacious brethren the secrets of 
bird-life, their friendships and 
animosities, their cunning and yet 
their ignorance of weather-wisdom, 
who hit off a bird’s character in its 
song, ‘and wide unclasp the tables 
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of their thoughts’ if they can but 
catch a glimpse of their bearing in 
their native haunts.. Christopher 
North, with all his keen delight in 
birds and appreciation of Nature, 
could never reach this insight. He 
writes with many a gush of 
enthusiasm indeed about ‘ these 
Minnesingers of the woods,’ and his 
eagles soar into the blue empyrean 
to heights where none but a poet’s 
eye can follow them; but we miss 
that careful observation and faithful 
treasuring of every movement of a 
bird which the true ornithologist 
seizes as elements of its character. 
Owls were favourite birds of the 
Professor’s, but he lets us into none 
of their secrets. Their name does 
but act as a factor in a long chain of 
poetic associations.! ‘How serenely 
beautiful. their noiseless flight; a 
flake of snow. is not. winnowed 
through the air more softly-silent ! 
Gliding along the dark shadows: of 
a wood, how spiritual the motion— 
how like the thoughts of a dream |’ 
And then we have ‘the long 
quivering lines of light,’ ‘ the 
evening star,’ ‘the glorious pheno- 
menon of the double moon,’ ‘the 
bright colours of the woods,’ &c., 
all doubtless very beautiful, but 
not ornithology. 

The transition is very wide be- 
tween men such as we have just 
mentioned, who dwell upon. the 
personal traits, so to speak, of 
separate birds, and those who 
busy themselves with the habits 
of whole species. These are in- 
comparably more scientific. They 
work perseveringly, but mostly in 
very isolated situations, amidst 
neighbours who look upon their 
pursuits as an amiable lunacy, at 
the laws which regulate the migra- 
tions, plumage, periodicity of the 
different families appearing on our 
shores in greater or fewer numbers, 
&c, ‘These problems are the legiti- 
mate work of ornithology as an 


1 Recreations, ‘Christopher in his Aviary.’ Third Canticle. 
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exact scietice. Few men devote 
themselves to their consideration 
exclusively, because other depart- 
ments of nature are involved in 
them, and because, absorbing as 
these studies are, other enquiries 
of a still more engrossing character 
lie beyond them, such as natural 
selection, variation of species, adapt- 
ability of life to the conditions 
which environ it, and thelike. One 
of the most delightful combinations 
of these differing lines of observation 
exists in the careful watcher of 
nature and the deducer of general 
laws, united in the same person. 
Observation and theory with such 
a one go hand in hand, the one 
upholding and strengthening the 
other. Little is known respecting 
the causes which so often bring 
our spring visitors here a week or 
a fortnight earlier than their usual 
date, or (as speaking generally it 
was this year) a week later. It is 
quite a minor point to settle what 
lands our departing migratory birds 
visit; yet little enough is known 
even of these. So very few men 
are competent, from natural powers 
and opportunity of observation, to 
enter upon these investigations, 
and so much does the apparent 
instability of conclusions on these 
researches constantly mar the best 
conceived theories, that the pro- 
fessors of this kind of learning may 
be excused if they smile at what they 


regard the amiable weaknesses of 


amateurs or pseudo-ornithologists. 
Watching a bird’s habits and 
familiarising one’s self with the 
feathered races of the copses or 
garden greatly increases the stock 
of joys peculiar to country life ; but 
much more than this is required, if 
the observer be ambitious of extend- 
ing the boundaries of his science. 
The true ornithologist draws saga- 
cious generalisations from the habits 
of individuals, and does: not stop 
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short at separate observations. He 
applies the deductive philosophy to 
problems of plumage, migration, 
&c., counting himself fortunate if 
he can establish a new theory upon 
a reasonable basis, and giving up 
all hopes of merely adding a new 
bird to the British Fauna, which is 
the highest ambition of the ordinary 
ornithologist. 

Within the last few years, several 
cheering signs have shown that a 
bright future awaits the study of 
British birds. Conspicuous amongst 
these is the attempt of the Field 
paper to secure uniformity and 
classification of observations on 
ornithology, by issuing to the best 
known naturalists of each county 
a blank Calendar of Ornithology, 
wherein remarks may be entered, 
month after month, on the arrivals 
and. departures of migratory birds, 
on changes of plumage ; in short, on 
any of the laws which obtain in the 
varied history of our birds. At the 
end of the year it is intended that 
these remarks shall be digested into 
something that may reasonably be 
deemed not far short of a perfect 
history of British ornithology during 
the last twelve months. As we 
write (June), the first summary has 
been published ; but the scheme has 
not so far been productive of the 
results which were anticipated. 
Many of the Calendars distributed 
were never returned ; and, of those 
who didsend them back, few had paid 
the requisite attention to the tem- 
perature or direction of the wind at 
the time of making an observation. 
Still 645 independent observations 
on our chief migratory birds were 
obtained from all parts of the coun- 
try, and perhaps it was hardly to be 
expected that the scheme could work 
better during the first year of its 
trial. Perseverance would gradually 
have ensured greater care and at- 
tention on the part of naturalists.? 


* We regret to see, since these words were written, that Mr. J. E. Harting, who managed 
this scheme, deems that the general result has not been sufficiently encouraging to induce 
him to recommend a continuance of it. 
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The best voucher, perhaps, for the 
usefulness of this Calendar is that it 
is a reprint of one drawn up by Sir 
W. Jardine. Another ‘ fruitful sign’ 
consists in the number of ornitholo- 
gical histories of separate districts 
or counties which have lately been 
published. Gray, Stephenson, Har- 
ting, and Cecil Smith are names 
worthy of honourable mention in 
this connection, and those who live 
within the provinces which have 
thus been treated, owe the authors 
a deep debt of yratitude. Besides 
knowing what birds a man may 
expect in the district where his 
lot is cast, it is necessary to be 
aware what observations have been 
made on them, and on what points 
in their economy science is yet igno- 
rant. But perhaps the most striking 
sign of the advance made within the 
last twenty years in the knowledge 
of British birds may be seen in the 
admirable edition of Yarrell’s Birds, 
which Professor Newton is now is- 
suing, and which is revised and 
brought up to the present level 
of ornithological knowledge. This 
work is indispensable to all who 
would form a true estimate of our 
British species compared with Con- 
tinental birds, and who desire to 
weigh all the collateral information 
which can be procured respecting a 
bird’s congeners, and its place in a 
rational classification. 

Reverting to the avifaunas of 
separate districts, and the evidence 
of earnest ornithological work which 
they display, we are tempted to 
illustrate our meaning by the last of 
these treatises which has been pub- 
lished—the Birds of the Humber 
District? Its author exhibits a 
happy instance of that union of the 
speculative and observing faculties 
which we have so greatly com- 
mended. He does not only enter in 
his note-book ornithological memo- 
randa, but he endeavours to gene- 
ralise from a long course of annual 
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observations. Fortunate also in 
having the meaus of gratifying his 
tastes while pursuing his profession, 
Mr. Cordeaux is favourably situated 
for seeing rare birds, and especially 
for observing the phenomena of mi- 
gration. He farms a large tract of 
land abutting on the fytties or grassy 
banks of the Humber, north of 
Great Grimsby, and thus is daily 
enabled to watch the constant 
changes which occur in the visits 
of wildfowl to those windy shores. 
Lincolnshire has long been cele- 
brated for its birds, especially for 
the abundance of its water-fowl. 
Camden enters at length upon their 
enumeration ; while Drayton (Poly- 
olbion, 25th Song), after speaking of 
the marsh-loving birds of Holland, 
the southern district of the county, 
thus quaintly touches upon those 
most common in Lindsey, which 
runs up to the Humber : 
In me is to be seen 
More than on any earth, the plover, gray 
and green, 
The corn-land loving quail, the daintiest of 
our bits, 
The raile which seldom comes but upon rich 
men’s spits ; 
The puet, godwit, stint, the palate that allure 
The miser, and do make a wasteful epicure, 
The - that called was Canutus’ bird of 
old ; 


The dotterel which we think a very dainty 
dish, 

Whose taking makes such sport as man no 
more can wish, 


From his time to the celebrated 
journey of Colonel Montagu through 
the county, in the beginning of this 
century, in order to take notes on 
its ornithology, no exact account of 
the birds of Lincolnshire had been 
given by any writer competent for 
the task. During that time (some 
200 years), immense changes had 
taken place in the physical features 
of the county by the drainage of 
fens, and the breaking up and re- 
ducing to cultivation much wild 
land. The effects of these altera- 


London: Van Voorst, 1872. 
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tions upon bird life were traced by 
Montagu. Since his days, still more 
vital changes in an ornithological 
point of view have been wrought 
upon the face of Lincolnshire. 
Woods have been largely cut down, 
the extensive rabbit warrens of the 
Wolds have been transformed into 
arable land, and high farming has 
of late years brought all the hedge- 
rows to regulation height and cut 
down outlying trees in vast numbers, 
so that but little shelter and food 
are left in many districts for wild 
birds. Drainage, again, has altered 
the climate, rendering it much drier 
than formerly. Thus, at all events 
in the north-eastern division of Lin- 
colnshire, the flocks of wild-fowl 
which every winter in old times are 
said to have darkened the air have 
almost vanished, and many inte- 
resting species which were formerly 
sufficiently common, are now rarely 
seen, and then only in very dimi- 
nished numbers. At the present 
day, therefore, it was manifest that 


the ornithology of such a district 
required re-writing. It has been 
the aim of Mr. Cordeaux to bring 
up the history of the avifauna of his 
county to the level of modern orni- 


thological knowledge. We hope to 
point out some interesting additions 
which he has been enabled to make 
to the study of his favourite science. 

Mr. Cordeaux has wisely refused 
that his observations shall be 
bounded by any arbitrary distinc- 
tion, such as a parish or a circuit of 
80 many miles in diameter. ‘In the 
Humber District,’ he says, ‘I in- 
clude the Humber from the Spurn 
to its junction with the Trent and 
Ouse, and the lands adjoining; 
namely, part of North and Mid 
Lincolnshire and Holderness, a 
district, enclosed to the north, the 
west, and south by the curved 
sweep of the Wold Hills. Its sea- 
board extends from Flamborough 
Head on the north to Skegness on 
the Lincolnshire coast in the south. 
This is a well-defined and clearly- 
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marked province, both geologically 
and zoologically.’ The district is 
entirely composed of drift, boulder 
clay, and post-tertiary deposits, with 
a fringe of chalk and green sand on 
its western edge; while the bold 
cliffs of Flamborough and the 
shelter afforded by the Humber are 
strong inducements for migratory 
birds to take refuge in its bounds 
after their sea voyage. Indeed, 
Flamborough Head and the Lizard 
District at the other end of England 
enjoy the highest reputation among 
ornithologists, as having furnished 
a large proportion of recent captures 
of rare birds. On analysing more 
closely the physical features of the 
Humber District, it will be found 
to consist for the most part towards 
the sea of a flat, muddy foreshore, 
more or less broad, the favourite 
resort of the waders and wild fowl. 
Then succeeds a strip of marsh land 
laid out generally in deep pastures, 
celebrated amongst farmers for their 
feeding capabilities ; or occasionally 
divided into arable fields of a size 
that would astonish the dwellers in 
other shires. Fences are few, and 
either very low or very lofty, being 
in the latter case composed of 
gnarled hawthorns which seem the 
spontaneous growth of this marsh 
land, as may be better observed in 
Holderness, where clumps of them 
frequently diversify the vast and 
dreary landscape. Other trees are 
seldom seen in these melancholy flats. 
As the ground gradually rises to- 
wards the ridge of the Wolds, vil- 
lages nestle amongst elms, and 
many a farm-house is set down in 
its extensive arable lands. The 
hedgerow timber is almost all cut 
down here; ash trees abound wher- 
ever they are suffered to grow, and 
are commonly known as ‘The 
weeds of Lincolnshire.’ High farm- 
ing and constant persecution repel 
any save the most ordinary birds 
from inhabiting this zone. Oc- 
casionally it has given its contribu- 
tion to Mr. Cordeaux’s list in the 
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form of wearied birds driven inland 
upon it by storms, but it may almost 
be left out of consideration in esti- 
mating the ornithological riches of 
the province. 

It is worth while lingering a 
moment more in the outer marge 
of the Humber District towards the 
sea. The foreshore is parted from 
the marsh land proper by a strong 
embankment faced with stones and 
rubble, which was constructed some 
300 years ago, and is constantly 
overlooked at present and strength- 
ened at points which raise any 
apprehensions of giving way. The 
consequences of an irruption of the 
sea would be very serious, as the 
fertile marsh lands beyond lie under 
its level, and would at once be in- 
undated up to the old Roman 
embankment, at least, which parts 
them from the rising grounds on 
the slope of the Wolds. Everywhere 
these low-lying lands are intersected 
by broad and deep water-courses 
which receive the drainage of the 
meadows and conduct it to the 
Humber, into whichit pours, through 
‘clews,’ which open and shut with 
the tide. These streams are edged 
with the flowering rush, whose 
pink heads of flowers contrast finely 
in early summer with the pallid 
sedges and purplish-grey marsh 
grasses which hem them in. Many 
a rare plant flourishes here,—the 
frogbit with its triangular white 
blooms, the water speedwell, the 
willow-herbs, water-plantains,arrow- 
heads, dropwort, and the pretty 
floating ivy-leaved crowfoot. Rarer 
than all these, the great hooded 
milfoil (Utricularia vulgaris) raises 
its yellow flowers to the surface 
of the ditches by means of its 
curious bladder-like appendages. 
At extreme low water vestiges of 
submerged forests appear in the 
shape of dark tree stumps. The 
fytthes are clad in glaucous sea- 
wormwood, Michaelmas daisy, sand- 
wort, thrift, and sea-heath. Sea- 
lavender, too, blossoms in dull blue 
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spikes. A botanist might profitably 
spend many long days among the 
treasures of the district. Deep 
circular ponds, popularly supposed 
to be bottomless, are starred about 
over this marsh country. The water- 
violet (Holtonia palustris) waves 
above them; pike .of fabulous pro- 
portions are said to lurk below, and 
ducks resort to them in great 
numbers during severe winter, as 
they never freeze, owing to their 
depth. Keen and even cold are the 
winds that rage over this district in 
winter; but it is hard for the orni- 
thologist to visit it at any time 
without finding many birds, and 
seeing much that is noteworthy in 
his science. During a few summer 
weeks the airs are balmy here, and 
the skies large; and few grander 
sights can be witnessed in England 
than the sheets of golden corn with 
which it is arrayed in autumn. 

We have been particular in draw- 
ing attention to this little-known 
district before introducing . the 
reader to its birds. Let us now 
visit it in June, say, and we shall 
find a flock of the Larus ridibundus 
dusting themselves in a ploughed 
field, and with our telescope can 
watch their graceful motions to 
perfection. The black-headed reed 
bunting sits on the tall sedges be- 
fore us. Swifts scream overhead, 
while their smaller kinsmen, the 
cliff-swallows, hawk up and down 
the great drains. Pipits sing at our 
side, and larks lose’themselves in 
the deep blue above. Occasionally 
a partridge whirrs up, or a strmg 
of rooks noisily pass on their way to 
the feeding grounds. The air is fra- 
grant with meadow scents, and the 
eye is delighted with the rich blue 
and pink mosaic of forget-me-nots 
and campions on every bank, while 
the cotton-grasses wave their fairy 
pennons in the gentle breeze. ‘A 
goodly place, a goodly time,’ and 
above all a pleasant hunting-ground 
for the lover of birds, you will say ; 
but let us see another mood of: this 
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marsh land. It is the middle of 
November ; and a north-east wind, 
laden with the chill rigours of the 
Arctic Ocean, tears the last bronzed 
leaves from the heavily straining 
hawthorns. Gun in hand, and 
tightly buttoned-up to resist the 
roaring blasts, the ornithologist 
strives to comfort himself with 
Kingsley’s pwan on the east wind, 
and doggedly sets his face for the 
Humber. Low piles of cloud, hea- 
vily charged with rain, obscure the 
Yorkshire coast ; the mud under his 
feet lets him down over the ankles, 
and then treacherously clings to his 
shooting boots. Besidesafewshiver- 
ing sheep and oxen, not a living 
thing dots the interminable flat. 
Unless a strong sense of duty and a 
thorough delight in his hobby actu- 
ated the ornithologist, he would 
instinctively turn back and seek the 
friendly hearth. As if to reward his 
perseverance, a huge black-backed 
gull lazily beats up the Humber, 
showing like the torn edge of a 
cloud against the darkened distance. 
A snipe springs from the drain at 
his side, but he must be active in- 
deed who could bring it down in 
such a wind as now blows. The 
black-headed bunting, the mountain 
linnet, and the snow-bunting, flit 
about the pastures, or rise from the 
reeds that skirt them. Whimbrel 
and curlew scream overhead as they 
are borne by on the wings of the 
blast like cannon-balls. Nearing 
the foreshore a couple of Royston 
crows fly up cunningly just out of 
shot from the carcase of an ox which 
has probably been flung overboard 
from a steamer passing up to Hull, 
and been drifted to these muddy 
flats. A leap takes the sportsman 
over the last ditch, and under shelter 
for the moment as he climbs the 
grassy seabank he is next instant al- 
most blown back, so fierce is the gale. 
He looks over some three hundred 
yards of oozy mudbanks, tenanted 
by large and varied flocks of waders. 
Hundreds of dunlins fly ap and 
down in parties, and wheel in sudden 
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changes to the right or left, as if ac- 
tuated by one will. Dotterel, sander- 
ling and knot wade in the surf and 
pick up. animalcule atthe edge of the 
breaking waves. The ornithologist 
lies down on the grassy declivity 
and examines them at his leisure 
through his binocular. Five or six 
pochards catch his eye, riding in the 
surf off a slight promontory. A 
glance is sufficient; he crawls back, 
and under the friendly shelter of the 
bank, proceeds some three quarters 
of a mile higher up, on the tiptoe of 
expectation, with his gun cocked, 
And now he cautiously crawls up 
the bank again, and taking off his 
cap without raising his head from 
the grass, ascertains that his quarry 
is still there. They are looking 
round, however, and suspiciously 
closing together. No fear of their 
seeing him: he has once more with. 
drawn, and in astooping attitude is 
walking the next fifty paces, where 
he will be sure of a shot, when all 
at once a pair of herring gulls over- 
head descry him, and, screaming 
and flapping in the wind, betray 
him to the pochards, which at.once 
take flight. Such are some of the 
usual sights of this marsh land in 
November, If we add that our 
sportsman secures a brace of grey 
plover from a large flock feeding 
on the foreshore by thus stalking 
them, and perhaps a brace of golden 
plover as he returns home, varied 
by a shot at a mallard or teal; we 
have given a typical’ picture of.a 
day’s excursion in what the natives 
call the ‘ back end’ of the year. 
Will our readers bear with us 
(the temptation is very strong) if 
we describe the same country a 
month later, when the snow lies 
deep, and that impressive silence 
which always accompanies it, is 
intensified by the solitude of the 
marsh, and the weird splendour of 
a moonlit night ? Again the sports- 
nian, after hiding in a hole dug by 
the side of the Humber, and lined 
with a little straw, till he is chilled 
to the bone, in the vain hope that 
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some wild ducks would fly over his 
place of concealment, is seen breaking 
through the glassy crust at every 
step, as he seeks one of the above- 
mentioned ‘ blow wells,’ determined 
to go to the ducks as they will not 
come to him. His servant, a grave, 
long-headed North-countryman, fol- 
lows his master, not half-liking the 
errand on which they are bound. 
‘It’s a stra-ange thing,’ he mur- 
murs, ‘that Measter can’t be quiet 
these here wintry nights.’ At 
length Master approaches the black 
circle of water, ever unfrozen in the 
severest weather, with its fringe of 
dark poplars, and holdinguphis hand 
to impress caution on his henchman, 
advances in a crouching position. 
There is a splash and a flutter, and 
he gets a right and left at three 
fine mallards. Two are brought 
down winged, and with loud quack- 
ings, at once commence flapping 
over the snow to regain their ele- 
ment. The sportsman pursues one 
to the other side of the miniature 
lake; while the luckless John, sink- 
ing to his knees at every step in the 
snow, at length plunges up to his 
middle in the ditch, that carries off 
the overflow of the lakelet, and is 
unable to extricate himself, owing 
to the depth of snow on the banks. 
His master comes to his aid, and 
then the pair strike across a meadow 
to the Beck, where the moonlight 
lies on its strongly-defined edges, in 
that peculiar creamy hue it so often 
assumes in winter. Here another 
mallard, or perhaps (owing to the 
severe season) a goosander is put 
upand bagged. Mr. Cordeaux men- 
tions shooting one of these latter 
birds at such a place, which dis- 
gorged two trout, evidently only 
just swallowed, one measuring 
seven, the other about five inches in 
length. After so much exposure to 
inclement frosty weather, both mas- 
ter and man are not sorry to find 
themselves at home. Healthy as the 
north-east corner of Lincolnshire is, 
@ man must possess sound lungs and 
@ good constitution if he is to enjoy 
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its iron climate during five months 
at least of the twelve. 

Having thus described the cha- 
racter of the Humber province, it is 
worth noting that its historian has 
traced the existence of no less than 
276 species of birds in it. In his 
recent Handbook: of British Birds 
Mr. Harting enumerates 395 species 
of birds as inhabitants of Great 
Britain, so that the proportion taken 
within the Humber district is very 
large. It may be much reduced, 
however, by eliminating those birds 
of which only one or two examples 
have ever been taken in it. Thus, the 
jacamar (Galbula ruficauda),a native 
of Central America, has once been 
shat near Gainsborough. It had 
probably escaped from an aviary. 
Again, the Caspian Tern (Sterna 
Caspia) has once been shot on the 
coast of Lincolnshire, but beyond 
the limits of Mr. Cordeaux’s pro. 
vince. The Roseate Tern, the Fer. 
ruginous Duck, the Fire-crested Re- 
gulus and others, on Mr. Cordeaux’s 
own confession, have never occurred 
in his province, though they are 
included in his lists. Probably, 240 
species would be a fair estimate of 
the ordinary winged inhabitants of 
the Humber District. Except in 
Devon and Cornwall it would not be 
easy to parallel this number of birds 
in any other English province. And 
if the Great Bustard and the Kite 
have now died out in Lincolnshire, 
it is some comfort toits bird-lovers to 
be informed that the numbers of the 
Nightingale which visit it in spring 
are largely increasing. We shall not 
readily forget listening, a few years 
ago, to the first which came into our 
neighbourhood, in the thickets sur- 
rounding an old quarry, until long 
after midnight; and then, on reach- 
ing home, three-quarters of a mile 
away as the crow flies, throwing 
open the window, and distinctly 
hearing the sweet songster still 
rehearsing her sadly-thrilling tale 
of woe. 

The great value of the Birds of 
the Humber appears to us to arise 
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from the careful observations upon 
the migratory birds of the district 
which it contains. The author has 
devoted himself in earnest to the 
problems of his science. He points 
out that, with the exception of the 
wagtail, all the migratory birds 
which visit this district in autumn 
and winter, arrive from the sea in 
lines of flight varying from north to 
east. The wagtail comes from the 
west or north-west. The spring 
migratory birds also appear to come 
from the sea, but in the direction of 
south-east to east. The shore birds 
and waders commonly follow the 
coast line, both in their vernal and 
autumnal migrations; while the 
sea-birds, pursuing the same course, 
travel much farther out to sea. 
Another curious point, which Mr. 
Cordeaux pretty well establishes, is 
the number of common birds which 
join our native ones by immigration 
in October. Mr. Stevenson had 
noticed this fact before in his Birds 
of Norfolk, with respect to the 
robin, many of which arrive in the 
autumn to swell the number of 
British-born birds. The abundance 
of one species, golden-crested wrens, 
for instance, one day, where but few 
could be found for some time before, 
coupled with the bodies of these 
fragile little creatures being often 
picked up during October, around 
the lanterns of Spurn and Flam- 
borough lighthouses, serves to show 
how well-established is this theory 
of migration. Ornithologists accept 
it now as a law with as much readi- 
ness as they believe in the migra- 
tion of the woodcock. Mr. Cor- 
deaux has enjoyed rare facilities (to 
turn to another part of the subject) 
for observing the relative decrease 
or increase of many species, e.g. 
wagtails, goldfinches, &c., with the 
style of farming. High farming cuts 
down all coverts and hedges, and 
banishes some kinds of small birds. 
Again, it destroys thistles, and gold- 
finches find much of their suste- 
nance in thistle seeds. Allowing 
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rambling hedgerows, on the other 
‘hand, with plenty of shade and 
room for quiet nesting, leads to a 
wonderful increase of birds of many 
different kinds. 

Amongst the lighter portion of 
Mr. Cordeaux’s book is a curious 
computation of the space passed 
over ina single summer’s day by 
the swift, which, it may be re- 
membered, was White of Selborne’s 
favourite bird. They are seen on 
the wing as early as four o'clock in 
the morning, and continue so at the 
least until nine in the evening, 
seventeen hours of probably un- 
interrupted movement. If the 
swift’s flight be calculated at the 
average rate of eighty miles per hour, 
this gives the amazing distance of 
1,360 miles in asingle day. Turn- 
ing to the birds which more than 
any others are popularly identified 
with Lincolnshire, the ruff and 
reeve, the life history of this species, 
it appears, required writing afresh. 
Formerly so abundant that its 
capture and feeding for the London 
market was a reguiar trade, it is 
now only known as a bird of pass- 
age, lingering for a few weeks or 
even days in the neighbourhood of 
its old haunts during the period of 
its spring and autumn migrations. 
Though it used at the beginning of 
this century to breed in the fens 
round Boston and Spalding, nests 
are now never found in the Humber 
district. Like so many other birds, 
drainage and the steam plough have 
driven them from their old domains. 
It is the familiar story of the Red 
Indians fading away before thespread 
of civilisation. Another and more 
common bird of the district is the 
Short-eared Owl (Otus brachyotus), 
which is a winter migrant, arriving 
on the coast during October and 
November. Like the common barn 
owl, it flies well by day, and is fond 
of haunting short dry stubble, long 
grass and reeds on drain banks, &c., 
whence it sallies out to prey on 
mice. It isan interesting animal 
BB 
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to keep in confinement, and is often 
flushed by the partridge shooter.- 
The woodcockis another well-known 
autumnal migrant, arriving on the 
seaboard of the Humber District 
about the second week in October. 
On these birds landing they are 
very fat and in good condition, but 
much exhausted with the passage 
from the Continent. They usually 
drop on the first cliff which affords 
the least shelter, and remain for the 
day like stones, in some cases so 
tired that they will suffer themselves 
to be taken up by the hand. The 
gunners and ‘long-shore men’ are 
on the look-out for their arrival, and 
considerably thin their numbers 
before they reach the inland planta- 
tions. Hence the scandalous story 
told of a certain parson on the coast 
of Holderness, in whose ear the 
clerk whispered, just as service had 
eommenced, that the ‘ cocks’ had 
landed. ‘My friends,’ he gave 


notice at once, ‘there will be no 
sermon this morning ; an imperative 
call requiring my presence else- 


where.’ Doubtless he was distantly 
connected with that equally cele- 
brated Cornish pastor to whom 
tidings of a wreck were brought 
as he too was engaged reading 
the service. Tucking his gown well 
round him, he is said to have de- 
scended from the desk, and to have 
observed, as he hastened to the door, 
‘Now, my brethren, let no one 
leave his seat for a moment; we 
must all start fair!’ whereupon he 
opened the door, and rushed at the 
top of his speed to the cove before 
the congregation had well recovered 
from their surprise. 

Mr. Cordeaux’s account of the 
Godwit (Zimosa rufa) at its meal by 
the seaside is worth transcribing as 
@ specimen of an intelligent natu- 
ralist’s observing powers. ‘ With 
the aid of my telescope,’ he says, 
‘I have frequently watched their 
manner of feeding. They advance 
rather quickly over the flats, and at 
the same time keep rapidly thrust- 
ing their long bills into the ooze, 
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as if feeling for some concealed 
creature. It is easy to see when 
they are successful, as instantly 
every motion displays extreme 
energy, the bird’s head itself being 
half buried in its eagerness to grasp 
and hold its wriggling prey. Often 
when the bill is withdrawn, I have 
seen a huge lob-worm, held cross- 
ways, dangling from it. This re- 
quires some little manipulation be- 
fore it can be swallowed ; the god- 
wit’s head is thrown backwards, 
and the mandibles are rapidly 
worked till the worm becomes 
properly adjusted, when down it 
goes, the neck perceptibly swelling 
and thickening in the descent ; then 
there is a satisfied smack of the 
mandibles, and the search recom. 
mences.’ Tourists must often have 
wondered how the nestlings of the 
guillemot are conveyed from the 
lofty ledges at Speeton cliffs and 
elsewhere, when they are hatched. 
The Flamborough fishermen told the 
author that when they are fishing 
under these cliffs on summer even- 
ings they have often seen the 
parent birds carrying the little ones 
down on their backs to the waves 
below. That noble bird the Kite 
(Milwus ictinus) may still be seen 
in favoured localities in South 
Wales, but, if not at present, before 
many years have elapsed it will 
certainly be exterminated in Eng- 
land. The Jast Lincolnshire specimen 
was shot near Lincoln some twelve 
years ago. The Great Bustard 
(Otis tarda) has been extinct in 
Lincolnshire since the beginning 
of the century. In Yorkshire it 
lingered till about 1815, and a dead 
specimen was found floating in 
Bridlington Bay in November 1864. 
A careful record is preserved by 
Mr. Cordeaux of those specimens of 
Pallas’s Sand Grouse (Syrrhaptes 
paradowus) which were shot in his 
district during their curious appear- 
ance from the Tartar steppes, in 
May 1863. Indeed the above are 
merely samples of the diligence and 
care with which this History is 
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compiled. Naturalists who settle 
in Lincolnshire, however they may 
justly complain of the absence of a 
county History, will be thankful for 
years to come for this contribution 
to the ornithological monographs of 
Great Britain. 

We had intended to quote the 
curious relation given by Mr. Cor- 
deaux of his discovering the little 
red-necked Phalarope (Phalaropus 
hyperboreus) in a ‘ drain,’ near the 
Humber, and its aquatic move- 
ments, while he was engaged in 
shooting plover. We must, how- 
ever, refer readers to this, and to 
much more notable bird-lore, in the 
book itself. Let no one suppose, 
however, that it is merely a manual 
of anecdotic ornithology. It is 
really another proof with what 
ardour ornithology is now pursued 
as a science. Besides the many 


questions of migration, and abun- 
dance or extinction of particular 
species, with which modern orni- 
thologists busy themselves, they 


aim at establishing exact laws 
respecting the plumage of birds. 
Ordinary observers have little or 
no idea what modifications of 
plumage exist in the same species, 
not only in the male and female, 
but in the same bird at different 
seasons of the year. Most persons, 
indeed, are aware that the ruff 
and reeve are totally dissimilar in 
plumage ; and probably their orni- 
thological knowledge extends far 
enough to inform them of the fact, 
that hardly two individuals of a 
flock of ruffs possess the same tint 
of feathers. But it is not every 
one who would recognise the hen- 
harrier and ringtail as being respec- 
tively but male and female of the 
same species. And when we look 
to the diversities of plumage in 
such birds as the golden plover, or 
the whole gull family, at different 
times of the year, and for the early 
years of their existence, few indeed 
are the ornithologists who could 
pronounce authoritatively on these 
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changes. It is on such points that 
the ornithologist of the present 
and future must occupy himself. 
His science has passed the anec- 
dotal stage, so to speak, and its 
votaries have now to investigate 
those deeper laws which underlie 
all sciences, and which demand the 
closest union of observing faculties, 
and a philosophic disposition. 
Herein it is a great comfort to all 
who rejoice in the sight of rare 
birds, to find an ornithologist of 
Mr. Cordeaux’s experience making 
so much use of the glass in pre- 
ference to the gun. Of course a 
bird must now and then be shot 
in the interests of science, but words 
can hardly do justice to the indig- 
nant scorn with which every true 
lover of the country sees any bird 
which is in the least degree out of 
the common, ruthlessly murdered, 
in order that its stuffed (and most 
often its caricatured) form may 
grace the hall and feed the mise- 
rable vanity of its captor. How 
completely shooting down the more 
conspicuous varieties of birds alters 
the face of a district may be seen 
in the desert zone around the 
suburbs of our larger cities, where 
bird-catchers and mechanics, armed 
with rusty fowling-pieces, are per- 
petually depopulating the groves 
and hedges. All who have ever 
reflected how much the charms of 
a country life are indebted to the 
song and the presence of birds, 
must wish Mr. Auberon Herbert 
success in his attempt, by legis- 
lating on the preservation of small 
birds, to stop these senseless prac- 
tices. Ornithology is one of the 
purest, as well as the most absorb- 
ing, of rural recreations. Hach of 
us, in his own small way, is more 
or less of a bird observer whenever 
he can escape into the fields; so 
that little short of national grati- 
tude will be his who can stop the de- 
struction of winged creatures, which 
lend so much grace and animation to 
rustic scenes. M. G. Warxins. 
BB 2 
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PRAYER, MIRACLE, AND NATURAL LAW. 
FROM A THEOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


HE most cautious and orthodox 
of theologians need not fear to 
learn from Professor Tyndall in ‘ the 
art of putting things.’ It is in con- 
fessed imitation of his essay on 
Prayer and Naturol Law' that I in- 
troduce what I have to say on the 
same subject, with an incident out 
of a traveller’s experience, by way 
of text. 

Some twenty years ago, I crossed 
the plain of Mesopotamia in company 
with two accomplished American 
theologians, one of them a mission- 
ary on his way to Mosul. At Diar- 
bekr, on the Tigris, we were detained 
for a long time, waiting for the 
raftsmento make up the complement 
of goatskins on which to take us 
down the river. Here we were 
overtaken by a letter dated long 
months before at Shanghai, in China, 
which had come by way of New 
York, announcing to our missionary 
friend that his brother, in China, 
was, at the date of the letter, lying 
dangerously ill of a typhus fever that 
was approaching its crisis. We 
were a devout, believing little 
company of wayfarers along the 
track of faithful Abraham, and one 
of the first questions to arise among 
us, after the letter had been read, was 
this: Would it be right to pray for 
the sick man’s recovery ? to which 
the theologians returned the obvious 
answer: Certainly not; either he is 
already recovered, or he is dead, 
In the first case, prayer is superflu- 
ous; in the second, it is useless. 
You would have to ask, not for re- 
covery, but for resurrection. 

The answer did not fully satisfy 
me at the time, and I have thought 
it over repeatedly since. It seemed to 


me to shut out from the proper scope 
of prayer many of the cases in which 
the religious instinct most urgently 
resorts to prayer ; to exclude not only 
all cases the event of which has 
already taken place, but all cases 
of which the determining and decid- 
ing causes are already fixed, and so, 
perhaps, all cases whatever within 
the sphere of natural law. I stated 
the case, the other day, to a devout 
lady, and she said decidedly, after a 
moment’s consideration, ‘I should 
have prayed, any way.’ This 
answer sharply expresses the real 
issue which Professor Tyndall en- 
deavours to define, between Prayer 
and Natural Law. 

He is a bold writer who will un- 
dertake to improve on Professor 
Tyndall’s illustrations in physical 
science. But we meet him now in 
the field of pure theology, in which 
he has lately shown so commend- 
able a desire to distinguish himself. 
And here it is perhaps not presump- 
tuous to say that he does not seem 
to be sufficiently familiar with the 
ground, to take his position to the 
best advantage, and state his case 
in its full strength. He has failed 
to present, with the sharpness and 
clearness of which it is capable, the 
issue that he has tried to conceive, 
between the Christian doctrine of 
prayer and the fixity of physical 
facts. His anecdote, now become 
classical, of the muscular young 
priest in Switzerland climbing 
‘to bless the mountains,’ brings 
up this difficulty in the way of 
prayer for the averting of an inun- 
dation—that the causes which may 
operate to produce the inundation 
have already a fixed place in a 


1 In Fragments of Science for Unscientific People, 
2 Fragments of Science, ubi supra, 
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line of causes reaching back to the 
beginning of things, so that the 
prayer could take effect only 
through an interruption of the 
course of natural law. And, inas- 
much as every natural event stands 
in necessary connection with the 
whole system of natural law, there- 
fore all natural events are outside of 
the proper scope of prayer, unless 
prayer is to be fulfilled by miracles 
such as shall derange the entire 
order of the universe. 

Now, the religious mind can see 
more than one way of escape from 
the difficulty suggested in this 
story. First, there is the hypothe- 
sis of possible miracle in the natural 
sphere, involving whatever derange- 
ments may be necessary in the order 
of nature, and those derangements 
to be corrected by infinite further 
miracles—an hypothesis conceivable 
alike to religion, to philosophy, and 
to science, but probable to none of 
them. Then there is the hypothesis 
of an answer to prayer through 
the mediation of human wills, the 
changes of which, as Professor 
Tyndall himself suggests, may 
come within the reasonable scope 
of prayer, and the power of which 
in modifying the course of natural 
causes (as, for instance, by the appli- 
ances of science or of engineering 
art) he, as an apostle. of applied 
science, would be the last to dis- 
parage. In the same category is 
the hypothesis of an answer to 
prayer through the mediation of 
voluntary intelligences other than 
human, acting upon the course of 
natural causes in a way no more 
supernatural or miraculous than 
the action of the human will—an 
hypothesis against which there is no 
scientific presumption, and in favour 
of which there is a certain amount of 
scientific evidence. Finally, it de- 
volves on Professor Tyndall to show 
reason why the modifying of the 
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course of natural causes by the 
direct action of an infinite will any 
more involves a derangement of the 
system of nature, than when the 
natural sequence is modified by a 
human or finite will. There are 
weighty objections against the hypo- 
thesis of such a Divine act ; but they 
are theological objections, not scien- 
tific ones. 

Professor Tyndall’s case breaks 
down on the instance of his own 
choosing. The only condition on 
which ‘the blessing of the moun- 
tains’ could be proved to be un- 
reasonable is, that the chain of 
causes on which the deprecated 
event depends should be incapable 
of being modified by voluntary 
action. So far is Professor Tyndall 
from being able, as a scientific man, 
to declare this condition to be ful- 
filled, that, as an expert indynamics, 
he would be compelled, in any court 
in Christendom, to testify to the 
exact contrary. 

I propose, now, to take a really 
strong case—the case stated at the 
head of this article—on which to 
try the strength of the argument 
against the reasonableness of prayer. 
It is such a.case as occurs in the 
experience of every devout person, 
in which the heart is strongly 
moved to pray with reference to 
some matter that either must 
have been or may have been already 
decided—not potentially decided, by 
the fact that the chain of causes 
which determineit is already settled, 
but actually decided and past, al- 
though the decision of it is not yet 
known to the petitioner. What 
prayer asks for in this case is either 
a futility, a thing already accom- 
plished, for which asking is super- 
fluous; or an impossibility—not a 
relative impossibility, of that feeble 
sort sometimes set up by scientific 
people, meaning something incom- 
patible with their notions of good 


® As, for instance, in the Contemporary Review for October 1872. 
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order in a well-conducted universe ; 
but one of those formidable im- 
possibilities ranked by theologians 
with themathematical impossibility, 
as being beyond the reach of Omni- 
potence itself—an Historical Impos- 
sibility. If prayer, in this case, is 
a petition for anything that needs 
to be prayed for, it is a petition that 
God shall change a past fact—shall 
make that which has been to have 
not been. 

It cannot be said that this case is 
one which may readily be waived 
by the defenders of the Christian 
doctrine of prayer. The reasons 
against excluding it from the domain 
of prayer are like those which apply 
against excluding all cases which 
come within the sphere of physical 
law. To rule this case out would 
be to discredit the testimony of the 
religious instinct in some of its most 
natural and irrepressible cravings, 
and to narrow the range of prayer 
by a huge reduction. It would lay 
an interdict, for instance, on prayer 
for absent friends, especially the 
absent sick, and for those at sea 
and in foreign lands, especially in 
times of tempest or pestilence. It 
would arrest the prayers of a nation 
during the critical sickness of a 
prince or ruler, except where the 
telegraph wires actually came into 
the churches. Under this ruling, 
the earnest aspirations or ejacula- 
tions with which one awaits the 
details of some grievous conflagra- 
tion or shipwreck, or with which, 
in times of sore anxiety, one breaks 
the seal of a telegraphic despatch, 
are futile, if not worse. The city 
is burned, the ship has foundered, 
and already the saved (whoever 
they may turn out to be) have been 
saved, and the lost are lost. The 
despatch which contains the news, 
good or bad, has been telegraphed, 
copied, delivered, and is lying sealed 
on your table. What can prayer 
doin thiscase? Or if prayer could 
change the letters and words of the 
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telegram, could it alter the past 
facts reported in it? And yet, in 
cases like this, devout men, thought- 
ful and reasonable men, always have 
prayed and always will pray, even 
though they perceive the paradox 
without clearly discerning the solu- 
tion of it. To rule out such cases 
from among the fit occasions of 
prayer would be to make void some 
of the holiest utterances of believing 
hearts in the history of the Church. 

The solution of the difficulty is 
not, in its substance, unfamiliar 
to ordinarily well-instructed plain 
Christian people. The difficulty in 
the doctrine of prayer which arises 
from the fixity of past facts is not 
substantially different from that 
which arises in thoughtful minds, 
whether religious or scientific, from 
the fixity of future facts. The 
farmer who neglects to sow his 
field because the crop is foreordained, 
is taught that the crop is not more 
foreordained than the necessary 
physical antecedents of it. So, if he 
hesitates to pray for the result of 
his husbandry because that result is 
foreordained, he is assured that the 
result is not foreordained independ- 
ently of its moral conditions. With 
the sowing of the seed he has con- 
tributed his part towards the fulfil- 
ment of the physical conditions on 
which the crop depends. With his 
prayer, he contributes to the fulfil- 
ment of the moral conditions which 
make his success desirable in the 
moral system. He need not ask 
God that the consecutiveness of 
causeand effect in nature be sacrificed 
to the object of his prayer; and, on 
the other hand, he need have no 
fear that the rigorous constancy of 
natural law will ever override the 
exigencies of the Divine moral 
government for even the least of 
God’s children. Under an infinitely 
wise direction, there is no danger 
that the two systems, the physical 
and the moral, however close beside 
each other they may run, or how- 
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ever intricately they may interlock, 
will ever suffer a mutual collision. 
The consistency of each with itself 
isnot more to be presumed than the 
consistency of each with the other. 
When the rational believer recog- 
nises, in the blessings of outward 
Providence that come to him, the 
answer to his prayers, he does not 
look to see what break has been 
made in the course of nature in order 
that his prayer might be accom- 
plished. He rather notes with ad- 
miration how, in the uninterrupted 
sequence of natural events, ‘all 
things have wrought together for his 
good'—‘the most unlikely ends, such 
as it had tasked the utmost efforts of 
his faith to hope for, being serenely 
wrought out bythe natural operation 
of remote causes, the combination of 
which no science could have pre- 
dicted beforehand, albeit after the 
fact no science can detect any trace 
of violence or interference with the 
steadfast order of things. The event 
which answered to the prayer had 
lain latent from of old in the un- 
developed plan of nature, just as 
surely as it had lain from the begin- 
ning in the secrets of the Divine 
foreknowledge. It is no part of 
Christian theology, but only a 
blunder which uninstructed faith 
sometimes holds in common with 
unbelieving science, that an answer 
to prayer implies a miracle, or in 
any sense an afterthought of God. 
If the question be sneeringly asked : 


When the loose mountain thunders from 
on high, 
Shall gravitation cease if thou go by? 


the most child-like faith may freely 
admit the negative; may trace the 
path of the land-slide, and see how 
every curve and angle of it had 
been determined by circumstances 


asiold as the creation. The pre- 
cipice down which it shot with its 
first velocity, the jutting crag that 
caught and swerved it aside, the 
stretch of loose sand and débris in 
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which it drove heavily with retarded 
motion, the swell of land that 
checked it at last, just as it seemed 
on the point of overwhelming the 
good man’s dwelling—all these 
conditions were fixed from of old, 
and, given these conditions, any 
other course and termination of the 
slide had been a natural impossi- 
bility. And yet, notwithstanding 
this, nay, all the more on account 
of this, the intelligent believer re- 
cognises in his deliverance the 
tender mercy of a watchful Provi- 
dence, and the timely answer to his 
prayer in time of trouble. 

Recurring now to that crucial in- 
stance with which I began, we shall 
find that the difficulty involved in it 
is not substantially different from 
that involved in prayer for future 
physical blessings ; it is only more 
vivid, and more incapable of being 
evaded. Itdoesnot needa great philo- 
sopher, it is possible for a childlike 
mind, to recognise that an unknown 
fixed event in the past, as well as in 
the future, may have been fixed with 
reference to its relations, not only in 
the physical, but also in the moral 
system ; so that itis no absurdity to 
believe that a certain chain of invi- 
sible and imponderable morbific in- 
fluences, terminating in an unknown 
issue of life and death on the banks 
of the Yang-tse-kiang, might have 
been adjusted with fatherly refer- 
ence to what, six or twelve months 
later, was to be the spiritual atti- 
tude and act of a heavy-hearted 
missionary. wanderer, floating on a 
goatskin raft down the Tigris. 

Hear a parable. A certain man 
had two sons whom he placed at 
school, and promised them gifts at 
Christmas on condition of their 
writing to him the week before to 
remind him of the promise. Soon 
after, he removed his residence to 
such a distance that it would be 
necessary for him, in order to be 
punctual to his word, to start the 
gifts on their way before the boys’ 
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letters could reach him. And he 
said to himself: ‘I know just how 
it will be. My elder son is faith- 
fal and punctual to duty. He will 
write as sure as the time comes 
round. It is safe for me to make 
up and send off the parcel long 
enough in advance to be delivered 
to him promptly after he has posted 
his letter. And as for the other one, 
I can guess how it will be with him. 
He is negligent, indolent; and the 
worst of it is, he does not really 
trust in me. When the day comes 
round he will have neglected to 
write to me—forgotten it perhaps. 
It would be useless to send him 
the package. Instead, I will send 
a letter to remind him how it is 
that he has failed of receiving it.’ 
When the week before Christmas 
came, the younger boy made game 
of his steady-going brother for 
writing, saying that he had been 
looking into the time-tables, and 
had found it was quite too late for 
a letter to make any difference ; 
that if the package was coming, it 
must be on the way already; and 
that if it was not at that moment 
aboard of a steamer or railway-car, 
not all the letter-writing in the 
world would put it aboard. Christ- 
mas morning came at last, and a 
package was duly delivered at the 
door. ‘QO, yes!’ said he, ‘but 
writing for it did not make any 
difference. It was aboard the train 
before your letter arrived. It would 
have come any way. I rather think 
you will find that there.is one for 
me, too.’ But when, instead of a 
gift, he got his father’s letter, he 
grew less talkative, and was over- 
heard to remark : ‘ Now that is very 
strange! How could the governor 
have known that I wouldn’t write?’ 
However, the professor of Natural 
Philosophy comforted him by show- 
ing him the latest edition of Brad- 
shaw, and proving to him from the 
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time-tables that he was not in the 
least to blame. 

The parable fails with respect to 
the essential condition of the case— 
that the father should have had an 
infallible instead of a conjectural 
foreknowledge of his sons’ free and 
voluntary acts. Ifit is reasonable to 
infer that what a human mind, just 
in proportion to its knowledge and 
sagacity, may forecast approximate- 
ly, the Infinite Mind may foreknow 
with certainty, then itisreasonableto 
believe that the answers of our hea- 
venly Father to His children may 
be—what those of earthly parents 
may almost be—the ‘anticipative 
consequences ’* of their prayers, and 
that the preparation for such an- 
swers may extend as far back into 
the ‘ eternity a parte ante’ as the 
foreknowledge itself extends. So 
that the irrepressible cry of that 
wayfaring missionary, going up to 
heaven from between the beetling 
crags that overbang the rapids of the 
Tigris, for better news from his sick 
brother on the other side of the world, 
was no idle petition for a chemical 
change in the ink of the letters that 
were in mid-ocean on their way to 
him, nor an entreaty that the his- 
tory of the past sixor twelve months 
might be reversed, but a prayer to 
go ‘on record before God,’ with 
which he trusted that the eternal 
plans and purposes of his Father in 
heaven, which include in their sur- 
vey the prayers as well as the needs 
of all His children, would accord. 

I have stated an extreme case, 
because I am making an @ fortiori 
argument. If the prayer that has 
reference to a past event may be 
a reasonable prayer, then the mere 
fact that a future event is to be 
determined by past or existing 
causes does not make prayer con- 
cerning it necessarily unreasonable. 
If we may pray for an impossibility, 
we certainly cannot be forbidden 





* The phrase is from Dr. Bushnell, in Nature and the Supernatural, 
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to pray for something that seems 
difficult, 

It is a strange notion, which 
seems to possess the minds of some 
people on either side of the pending 
debate, that the objections to prayer 
enunciated by Professor Tyndall in 
his paper on The Relation of Prayer 
to Natural Law are a startling no- 
velty, unexpectedly sprung upon 
theologians in the course of the dis- 
coveries of natural science. The 
fact is that from the hour when 
theology hegan to be, it has had sub- 
stantially this same difficulty pre- 
sented to it from within itself, with a 
force which objectors from the field 
of natural science would labour in 
vain to equal. If Theology is able 
(and she is able) to answer the ob- 
jections to prayer that are suggested 
to every thoughtful mind by the 
Immutability of God, she may be 
much at her ease about any objec- 
tions founded on the Immutability 
of Nature. 

It may be freely granted that, ac- 


cording to the view here presented, 
the universe is incaleulably—incon- 


ceivably—complicated. Professor 
Tyndall’s universe is a neat machine, 
having its object, if not its cause, in 
itself. If it was made for a toy, to see 
how smoothly it would spin, and 
how aptly part would play upon part, 
and mechanical, chemical, and vital 
systems would work together, it is 
altogether successful; and if not 
yet ‘found out to perfection,’ it is 
by no means essentially incompre- 
hensible, and is in a fair way to 
be fully explored and explained. 
But if the Christian idea of prayer, 
and all that it implies, is to be ad- 
mitted—if we are to believe that 
this prodigious machine of the phy- 
sical system is geared to run in 
connection and subordination with 
a moral and spiritual system, which 
is further complicated, wheel within 
wheel, by the presence of a thou- 
sand millions of independent wills ; 
in such wise that all the ticks, turns, 
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and changes of the material system 
shall coincide precisely with the 
exigency of the whole moral system 
and of its every individual member 
—bringing to prayer its timely an- 
swer, to pride and folly its fit dis- 
cipline, to sin its fatherly chas- 
tisement or fatherly remission, to 
humble submission its relief, to the 
nations advancement, to the Church 
deliverance and triumph, to man- 
kind, at last, complete salvation ;— 
if such be the conditions of the uni- 
verse, the mind grows bewildered in 
the attempt to conceiveit. Natural 
Science, exulting in her great suc- 
cesses, gazing forward to descry in 
the distance the goal of her splendid 
career, may well be pardoned for 
shrinking back incredulously, when 
she is told of new regions beyond 
her farthest horizon—of bewilder- 
ing heights and depths, and com- 
plications inconceivable, such as 
belittle all her past achievements, 
and such as she has no faculty to 
explore. 

But is it not wiscientific to prefer 
this immeasurably complex state- 
ment of the problem of the universe 
to the simpler, more comprehen- 
sible, more soluble statement with 
which some physicists are content? 
Yes, verily—more shame to science 
as it is sometimes expounded—it is 
deemed unscientific not to clear 
up difficulties by leaving out of the 
statement of the case the facts 
which are found to be inconvenient 
for classification. It is so much 
easier to construct a positive phi- 
losophy when you omit God, will, 
responsibility, conscience, the reli- 
gious instinct, from among the facts 
of the case! It 7s scientific, as some 
scientists conceive it, for Science to 
kick away from under her feet the 
ladder on which she climbs, by at- 
tacking the intuitions of the human 
mind. Those philosophers who are 
eager to eliminate the ideas of 
prayer and Providence as inconve- 
nient and unmanageable elements in 
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the problem of the universe, cannot 
be too often urged to ask them- 
selves whether their whole fabric 
of science rests, at last, on anything 
more solid than just such instincts 
of the soul as this religious instinct 
which compels men to pray, and 
necessitates the belief in Providence. 
What are the perception of the re- 
lation of cause and effect, and of the 
existence of matter, the craving for 
unity of physical law, the sense of 
the constancy of nature, but intui- 
tions as intangible and transcen- 
dental as the instinct of religious 
reverence and worship, and the 
sense of accountability P 

Which of these necessary axioms 
of physical science has not been 
disproved by one philosopher or 
another with arguments ‘ which ad- 
mit no refutation and produce no 
conviction,’ and relegated by ge- 
neral consent to the category of 
things that cannot be proved, and 
yet must be believed? If Professor 
Tyndall repudiates prayer for phy- 
sical blessings as being irreconcil- 
able with science, wherein is he 
more rational than those theologians 
of the old school who repudiate 
science as being irreconcilable with 
religion ? 

It is worth while to anticipate 
one practical objection which may, 
perhaps, be raised from the reli- 
gious side against the views pre- 
sented in this paper. What, it may 
be asked, is the practical value of 
prayer to mankind in general, if it 
can be intelligently exercised only 
through the apprehension of a meta- 
physical argument like this? To 
which there are several obvious 
answers to be made; as (1) that 
the metaphysical defence is level to 
the comprehension of any mind that 
is liable to be embarrassed by the 
physical objection; (2) that to 
minds, even of plain people, habi- 
tuated to the devout contemplation 
of God, the sublime thought of His 
‘most pure act’ as absolved from 
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the relations of time and space be- 
comes not only possible, but natural 
and customary; but chiefly this (3), 
that prayer does not concern itself 
with the processes by which it is to 
be accomplished. The heavy-laden 
heart, coming to the heavenly 
Father with its burden of anxiety, 
does not come asking for a miracle, 
or a ‘ special providence,’ or a. sus- 
pension of natural laws, or arguing 
that to absolute foreknowledge the 
relations of antecedent and conse- 
quent are as nothing. It asks with 
childlike simplicity for the end that 
it seeks, and leaves the means, the 
processes, and the difficulties with 
God. The greatest anatomist in 
the world cannot lift his hand by 
reflecting which muscle he shall 
contract. He may sit all day con- 
centrating his volition on the biceps 


flexor, and not a hand shall wag for 


him. But by-and-by he has occa- 
sion, in earnest, to lift his hand, and 
all the muscular machinery is set a- 
going of itself. So prayer goes 
straight for its object, confident 
that the needful means, whatever 
they may be—amiracle, special pro- 
vidence, natural cause and law— 
will all be, nay, have all been, 
cared for. Sometimes the very 
miraculousness of miracle may be 
the needed and desired end, and if 
it be, then prayer is not afraid to 
ask for it. 

But, in view of this discussion, the 
question ought soberly to be con- 
sidered, how far the current theolo- 
gical definitions of Miracle may 
need amendment. Does’ even 


Miracle, any more than Prayer and 
Providence, necessarily imply the 
violation, or suspension, or over- 
riding of natural law ?P 

Try the question by a particular 
and very signal instance—the fall 


of the walls of Jericho. Certainly, 
no event in the Old Testament his- 
tory is more distinctly miraculous 
in respect to the impression which 
it made, and was intended to make. 
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Seven successive days the host of 
Israel made the circuit of the town, 
with hushed voices, to the music of 
the sacred trumpets. On the se- 
venth day, at the end of the seventh 
circuit, at the word of command 
from Joshua, the people shouted 
with a great shout, and the walls 
fell down flat. If this event was 
absolutely isolated from all rela- 
tion to natural causes, was it any 
more miraculous—any more de- 
monstrative of the Divine presence 
and commission—than if one of 
those earthquakes which within the 
historic period have left their scars 
all over the Jordan valley, had been 
so timed in the prearrangements of 
creation as to spring forth attheeter- 
nally foreknown moment of that 
martial call of Joshua? In the day 
when the abysses of the earth and 
sea shall yield up the secrets that are 
in them, it may be that we shall 
curiously scrutinise the long hidden 
machinery of this great wonder. It 
may be that we shall then trace 
the long series of moral causes and 
conditions, extending, not through 
forty years only, nor four hundred 
years only, which terminated in the 
moral exigency that demanded the 
miraculous demonstration. Possi- 
bly, too, we may then be able to 
detect, running parallel with this 
line of moral influences, the vestiges 
of an old train of geologic causes, 
working down through all the 
periods of creation, until the two 
lines of diverse operation converge 
upon a distinct, predeterminate 
point of time and space ; as when 
under the orders of some great 
commander, issued from his secret 
cabinet, two army columns march- 
ing, without mutual concert, by 
different and remote routes, debouch 
at the same moment into the open 
plain. Would there be anything 
less miraculous in such an adjust- 
ment, from eternity, of physical 
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causes to specific moral ends, than 
in a sudden, utterly disconnected 
explosion of thaumaturgic power ? 
Sometimes the action of natural 
causes in producing a miraculous 
result is distinctly suggested in, the 
text of the Scriptures, as when, in 
the story of the Exodus, it is said: 
‘Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea; and the Lord caused the 
sea to go back by a strong east wind 
all that night, and made the sea dry 
land.’ A devout and intelligent 
nobleman, burdened with a sense of 
responsibility for traditionary theo- 
logical definitions, was painfully 
shocked that the Father of Biblical 
Geography, Dr. Edward Robinson, 
in describing what he believed to 
be the scene of this miracle, should 
have adverted to a shallow strip 
across ‘the tongue of the Egyptian 
Sea,’ as if that shoal might have 
had some part in the miraculous 
event. And yet wherein the men- 
tion of a shallow in the bay is 
necessarily more distressing to an 
orthodox mind than the mention of 
‘a strong east wind’ it might be 
difficult to explain. Manifestly itis 
nowise essential to the miraculous- 
ness of this part of the story that 
the relation of this particular east 
wind to meteorological causes 
should be different from that of east 
winds in general. There is no hint 
that it was an afterthought of the 
Creator, or that His causing it to 
blow was not a part of the common 
programme of creation, when He 
‘looked to the ends of the earth, 
and saw under the whole heaven, 
to make the weight for the winds.’ 
Considered independently of its re- 
lations to humanity, that east wind 
was simply a meteorological fact. 
Considered as opening a way of re- 
lief to a distressed and helpless 
people, it was a fact of providence, 
and, as being specially adapted to 
awaken their attention and grati- 





* Lord Nugent’s Travels in the East. I am compelled to quote from distant recollection. 
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tude, it was (as the clumsy phrase 
goes) ‘a special providence.’ But 
considered as havinganswered atthe 
moment, like an obedient servant, 
to the outstretched rod of Moses, so 
demonstrating his ‘ Divine legation,’ 
and illustrating how the baser and 
material creation is timed and ad- 
justed to keep stroke with the exi- 
gencies of God’s moral government, 
it was a miracle. 


The pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 


has never been, in itself, a mira- 
culous incident, in Egypt. But 
when suddenly it darkens the 
heavens at the waving of ‘the rod 
of Amram’s son,’ it is recognised 
at once as a miracle, and none the 
less a miracle even though its origin 
had been traced by finding in the 
desert the dry pupa-cases from 
which it had emerged, and though 
the genealogy of every insect of 
the swarm had been traced back, 
through ordinary generation, to the 
original locust that nibbled the 
leaves of Paradise. 

Do not mistake me. I am not 
arguing that there is never, in 
miracles, any interruption or super- 
session of natural law. The sole 
point of the argument is that such 
interference with natural law is not 
(as the definitions imply) essential 
to the ideaof miracle. But I know 
no good theological reason for 
limiting the freedom of honest and 
reverent conjecture as to how far 
this principle may be applied in the 
explanation of particular miracles. 
If there are minds so constituted as 
to find relief from intellectual 
difficulty in the hypothesis that 
from the foundation of the world 
had been iaid a multitude of separate 
trains of subtile causation termi- 
nating at every step along the paths 
that Jesus of Nazareth was to tread, 
and so timed and adjusted that at 
the touch of His hand and the 
gracious words of His mouth the 
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blind should see, the deaf hear, the 
lame manleap asa hart, theparalytic 
lift his bed and walk, the bodies of 
the dead awake, and the storm hush 
itself to sudden calm, I do not see 
that this hypothesis would neces- 
sarily derogate from the honour of 
the Son of God, or diminish the 
evidence that He had ‘ power on 
earth to forgive sins,’ or make men 
less likely to ‘ believe Him for the 
works’ sake.’ The prophecies of His 
career distinctly declare that it had 
been Divinely purposed from of old 
that these mighty works should 
show forth themselves in Him ; and 
if purposed, why not prepared ? 
There will be reasons enough, 
grammatical, philosophical, andeven 
scientific, against the application of 
this principle in individual cases ; 
but of @ priori theological presump- 
tion against it, there is nothing. 
There is only the general anterior 
probability of direct miraculous 
efficiency in the action of Jesus 
Christ, which arises from the study 
of His Person and Nature, and from 
the crowning fact of His Resurrec- 
tion. 

To return for a moment to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s objections to the 
Christian doctrine of prayer: I de- 
sire to express, in all sincerity, the 
acknowledgments which theology 
owes to him, The very best services 
to theology are often rendered by 
the attacks of shrewd, clear-headed 
objectors. Let us thank Professor 
Tyndall for his effective help in ex- 
ploding the vulgar error in practical 
theology, that prayer has no function 
except in the realm of irregularity 
and caprice. As the advance of 
science has encroached more and 
more upon this realm, conquering 
from it province after province to 
be annexed to the kingdom of light 
and law, it has been pitiful to see 
how the vindicators of prayer as 
something to be used in matters be- 
yond the control of law, have dodged 
from point to point, starting at every 
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new announcement of scientific dis- 
covery, ‘like a guilty thing upon a 
fearfulsummons.’ Naturally enough, 
this defence of prayer has long in- 
trenched itself in the weather, as 
being an inexpugnable domain of 
caprice. It is a genuine service to 
sound doctrine whenever such de- 
fenders of a false position suffer a 
new defeat. Theology may look on 
with entire equanimity when Pro- 
fessor Tyndall sends those treacher- 
ous champions the summons to 
evacuate the ground, and may even 
smile when he graciously suggests 
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that they get themselves quite over 
the border, into the region of Psy- 
chology, if they would be out of the 
range of his guns; which some of 
them seem to be preparing to do.® 
Science could not have done better 
service to sound doctrine than by 
blundering into the vulgar error of 
supposing that prayer is applicable 
only where law is suspended, and 
where the sequence of cause and 
effect ceases, and then by showing 
that, if such be the case, it is ap- 
plicable nowhere in the physical 
universe. 

Leonarp Wootsey Bacon, CuK. 





® See the Contemporary Review for March 1873, p. 627. 
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MRS. ARCHER CLIVE. 


OME weeks ago the grave closed 
over one of the noteworthy 
women of this century: distin- 
guished for gifts unlike—we might 
almost write at variance with—the 
ordinary graces of her literary 
sisterhood ; yet a true woman, not- 
withstanding, in all the highest and 
noblest attributes of her sex. 

It is now thirty-three years since 
Mr. Lockhart, in an article in the 
Quarterly Review, drew attention toa 
small volume of poems ‘ by V.’ then 
lately published. The writer was 
unknown; but the originality of 
thought (in one of these poems, 
especially) and terseness of style 
indicated power of no ordinary 
kind ; and the eminent critic was 
not wrong in assuming that the 
world would hear more of the au- 
thoress, though his prophecy was 
long of fulfilment. In this volume 
of verse, one of the most remarkable 
poems is The Grave, some stanzas 
of which were characterised by Mr. 
Lockhart as ‘ worthy of any one of 
our greatest poets in his happiest 
moments.’ It may be questioned 
whether some more recent critics, 
to whom melody is everything, and 
matter of comparatively little im- 
portance, would endorse this opi- 
nion. The distinctive features of 
V.’s poems are virile force and a 
stern simplicity which aimed at 
the most direct expression of a 
thought, without much heeding 
verbal delightfulness. 

The following stanzas from The 
Grave may serve for an example of 
the writer’s style : 


I lit a torch at a sepulchral lamp, 
Which shot a thread of light amid the 
gloom ; 
And feebly burning ’gainst the rolling damp, 
I bore it through the regions of the tomb. 


Around me stretch’d the slumbers of the 
dead, 
Whereof the silence ach’d u 
More and more noiseless di 
tread, 
And yet its echoes chill’d my heart with fear. 


mM mine ear; 
I make my 


The former men of every age and place, 
From all their wand’rings gather’d, round 
me lay; 
The dust of wither’d Empires did I trace, 
And stood ’mid Generations pass’d away. 


I saw whole cities, that in flood or fire, 
Or famine or the plague, gave up their 
breath ; 
Whole armies whom a day beheld expire, 
By thousands swept into the arms of 
Death. 


I saw the old world’s white and wave-swept 
bones, 
A giant heap of creatures that had been ; 
Far and confused the broken skeletons 
Lay strewn beyond mine eye’sremotest ken, 


Another striking poem, published 
some years later, was entitled The 
Queen’s Ball, suggested by the fol- 
lowing : ‘“* hear that one hundred 
and fifty dead people were invited 
to the Ball, last Friday.” (2ztract 
from a Friend’s Letter, June 17, 
1847.)’ We give the earlier part 
of this poem, forming about a third 
of the whole : 


How soon forgotten are the Dead! 
A splendid throng the Palace calls 
To meet and revel in its halls ; 
And of the names that thus are sped, 
Seven score and ten of them are dead, 


They had been living when the crowd 

Last met within these portals proud ; 

They shared the Banquet with the rest, 

They glitter’d brightly in their best, 

The gliding dance they join’d, and smil’d, 

While Time was mark’d, and Care beguil’d; 

Since then on dying beds they lay, 

And weeping friends, one mournful Day 
To the dark vault their relies gave ; 

But when the Holiday once more 

Came round which call’d them there before, 

Their summons with the rest went out, 

Their Life was known, their Death forgot. 
They heard it in their narrow grave, 

Where cold, and dark, and silent, they 

Beneath the sod, or marble, lay; 

And Pluto grimly gave consent 

That to the feast their steps be bent. 


Full many a one refus’d his ear 
To sounds which once had been so dear; 
He shut his eyes again, and said 

*Twas wrong to ’mind him of his woes ; 
And made a signal with his head, 

That they should leave him to repose. 
He would not lift the sealing stone, 

Nor ope the coffin lid anew ;— 
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To have the wide world for his own, 

Again he would not jostle through. 
But some came gliding from their den, 
Glad to be thought of once again ; 
The royal words that cull’d them there, 
Forced through the door their forms of air, 
Which with the living mix’d once more, 
And paced the lengthen’d corridor ; 
Both heard the music swell and fall, 
The flow’rs breathed perfume over all, 
With robes of state the shrouds were blent, 
And, side by side, upstairs they went. 


But little did the living men 
The things that were among them ken ; 
The Spirits wore such ghostly hue, 
That you might see men’s faces through ; 
They cast no gloom upon the way, 
Nor dimm’d a lady’s bright array; 
For shadows, shadowless, were they. 
Where space was left, they glided on, 
None knew the space held anyone ; 
Where penne the crowd those chambers 
wide, 
Their airy forms pass’d through—and 
e’en 
When press’d the living side to side, 
The risen dead were there between, 


One phantom was a girl, who here 
Had glitter’d in her eighteenth year, 
So heavenly fair in those bright hours, 
With quaint device of dress and flow’rs, 
That the eye dwelt on her surpris’d, 
As on a fable realis’d : 
One, spell-bound most of all, had burn’d 
With love, which frankly she return’d ; 
But while their silken courtship sped, 
Did sudden clouds a storm unroll ; 
And ’twixt them left a gulf so dread 
As frightened from its place her soul. 
The world, whose fragile ornament 
She for a time so brief had been, 
Heard, faintly, of some dark event, 
That hid her from its festive scene ; 
Heard all that was, and what was not; 
Enguir’d, conjectur’d, and forgot. 
Meantime her Spirit’s broken wing 
Just bore her to the Grave’s relief; 
Too weak was Life’s elastic Spring 
To brook the bending hand of Grief. 
Her lover watch’d, with broken heart 
(Or what to him and her seem’d broken), 
And the last words that she heard spoken, 
Were, ‘ Not for long, my Life, we part.’ 
She heard, and smil’d in death, to be 
Love’s victim, and its victory. 


She came this night and (unseen) mov’d ® 
Where she had glitter'd, triumph’d, lov’d ; 
And ’mid new Beauty, sought for him 
Who should lament that hers was dim. 
She found him straight ; but, ah ! no dream 
Of her, the dead, there seem’d for him; 
He mov'd among the fair and gay, 

His smile and ready word had they ; 
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He touch’d soft hands, and breathed a sigh, 
And sought, and found, an answ’ring eye; 
And in the dance he mix’d with many, 
As happy and as light as any. 
Then on his breast the phantom rush’d, 
Her phantom hair his bosom brush’d, 
Her fond fantastic arms she wound, 
Beseechingly, his form around ; 

Her airy lips his visage kiss’d ; 
In vain, in vain; no thought he cast 
Back on the memory of the past, 
And she must let it go at last, 

The cherish’d hope that she was miss’d, 


Other spiritual presences are de- 
scribed moving unseen through the 
gay crowd, and the authoress ends 
with the exclamation : 


More Ghosts! I know their stories well, 
But stories more I will not tell. 


When, sixteen years after the 
first volume of poems, Paul Ferroll 
was published (in 1856), the same 
characteristics as in the author’s 
verse were found conspicuous in 
that remarkable tale, and conveyed 
in a more suitable medium of expres- 
sion. The passion which sweeps 
like a whirlwind through the book 
drives the leaves before it, but does 
not stop to play with them. There 
is no superfluity: from the first 
page to the last we feel that we are 
in the unrelenting grasp of a Greek 
Fate; the destiny of those three 
whose lives we live in may be de- 
layed awhile—it cannot be averted. 
The lighter scenes (which are, none 
the less, essential to the develop- 
ment of the tragedy) might perhaps 
have been better handled by more 
commonplace writers; we know of 
no one living who could have de- 
picted the mastery of a selfish pas- 
sion over a strong intellect, and 
held us enthralled as Mrs. Clive 
has here done. Her style, ad- 
mirably suited to narrative of this 
objective nature, is hardly pliant 
enough to suit tamer forms of 
action ; and this we take to have 
been the cause why no subsequent 
work of hers obtained the same 
hold over the public. Why Paul 
Ferroll killed his Wife and Year 
after Year have undoubted merit ; 
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but the minute transcript of daily 
life and commonplace dialogue, 
with the alternations of cause and 
effect upon conduct, are better fitted 
to the trenchant analysis of George 
Eliot, or the playful humour of 
Miss Austen, than to the close, 
earnest directness of Mrs. Clive’s 
style, which was so well calculated 
to enhance the effect of horror and 
mystery in her first novel. 

Mrs. Clive was a contributor to 
Fraser and other magazines from 
time to time ; and we hope that her 
tales, one or two of which we re- 
raember as very striking, may now 
be collected and published ; as well 
as several detached poems. 

A sufferer from early youth, Mrs. 
Clive was no plaintive invalid, but 
a cheerful, courageous woman, loth 
to cloud, by word or sign, the hap- 
piness of those around her. Yet 
in nearly everything she ever wrote 
are traces of this battle between 
the spirit and the flesh, of the vic- 
tory won over physical pain, and 
the consciousness that perfect hap- 
piness was not meant to be the lot 
of anyone here on earth. Her 
muse was sorrowful, but it was 
with a manly sorrow, as far removed 
from the unhealthy sentimentality 
of poetesses who hug their griefs, 
real or imaginary, as the penitential 
Psalms are from the Sorrows of 
Werther. She who could write 
the following, only eight years 
since, had assuredly a chastened 
wisdom of no common kind : 


Thou hast been wronged, I think, Old Age, 
Thy sovereign reign comes not in wrath. 


Whate’er of good has been, dost thou 
To the departed past make sure. 
Whate’er is changed from weal to woe, 
Thy comrade, Death, stands near to cure. 


And once or twice, in age, there shines 
Brief gladness, as when winter weaves, 
In frosty days, o’er naked pines, 
A sudden splendour of white leaves. 


The past revives, and thoughts return, 
Which kindled once the heaving breast ; 

They light us, though no more they burn, 
Then turn to grey and are at rest. 
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Mrs. Archer Clive was the eldest 
of three sisters, the daughters and 
co-heiresses of Edmund Meysey 
Wigley, Esq., of Shakenhurst, 
Worcestershire. She was born in 
1801, at the place which she subse- 
quently, as eldest of the sisters, in- 
herited. In 1840 she married the 
Rev. Archer Clive, who was pro- 
prietor as well as rector of the 
living of Solihull, and of certain 
lands which came to him from his 
mother, as daughter and co-heiress 
of Lord Archer, who died without 
sons. Thus, by a curious coinci- 
dence, the two neighbouring pro- 
perties became united, through the 
failure of direct male heirs to both. 
Their ultimate home was Whitfield, 
Mr. Clive’s estate near Hereford, 
where the thirty-three years of their 
married life were chiefly spent, 
varied by Continental travel, and an 
annual residence of some months in 
London, as long as Mrs. Clive’s 
health permitted it. At her house 
were always to be found some of the 
remarkable persons of the day ; and 
from such society she derived the 
keenest enjoyment, delighting in 
nothing more than in the exercise 
of her genial hospitality, whether in 
London or the country. 

Into her domestic life it would be 
impertinence for us to intrude; but 
it is impossible to conclude this 
brief notice without referring to 
those closer ties which bound up all 
her married years, and coloured her 
intellectual and spiritual being. She 
was the mother of a son and a 
daughter, both of whom she lived 
to see married and parents ; and in 
their happiness she ‘ moved and had 
her béing’ up to the very last. The 
thought of reunion with them and all 
she loved, when her burden of daily 
suffering, so heroically borne, should 
be laid down, cheered her darkest 
hours. Hers was not a wavering 
faith. She had none of the doubts 
as to futurity which distract less 
happily constituted minds. In her 
sonnet upon Sacrifice, speaking of 
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those who are dead, and of the 
hereafter, she says : 


Bright as I lay them down, restored at last, 

When this sad present shall have changed 
to past, 

I shall be happy then, with all the power 

Of all the anguish of this bitter hour. 

I shall regain the dear ones of my home, 

Be free, through every world, at will to 
roam! 

In a poem written nearly forty 
years ago, Mrs. Archer Clive ex- 
pressed a hope that when death 
came to her, it should be on no 
bed of sickness, but swiftly and sud- 
denly. She was prepared to die 
then, as she was in the fulness of 

ears ; and we do not agree with Mr. 
ockhart, who, while admiring these 
lines, cannot accord his approval to 
‘the spirit which animates them.’ 
The spirit seems to us that of a 
Christian confident of the future, 
but to whom the intermediate pas- 
sage of long-protracted agony is a 
dreaded prospect, more, we may be 
sure, for the sake of the loved ones 
around her than for her own: 
Forbid, O Fate! forbid that I 
Should linger long before I die! 
Ah! let me not, sad day by day, 
Upon a dying bed decay. 


And lose my love, my hope, my strength, 
All save the baser part of man ; 
Concentring every wish, at length, 
To die as slowly as I can, 


I'd die in battle, love, or glee, 
With spirit wild and body free, 
With all my wit, my soul, my heart, 
Burning away in every part, 
That so more meetly I might fly 
Into mine Immortality— 
Like comets when their race is run, 
That end by rushing on the sun ! 

Those last words read to us now 
like something beyond an ardent 
hope. Under their apparent signi- 
ficance we seem to hear a prophecy 
of the far-off end. 

On the 11th of July last, while 
sitting alone beside the fire in the li- 
brary at Whitfield, her dress caught 
fire, and before the servants could 
come to her assistance, she was so 
severely burned that she died of the 
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injuries she received in the course 
of a few hours. 

The account in the Hereford 
newspaper of July 19 says: 

Whilst awaiting the arrival of the doctors 
she took occasion to say to her husband, 
who watched beside her, that in her opinion 
no one was to blame in the matter. Mrs. 
Clive had been in very delicate health for 
some years past (her infirmity, doubtless, 
accounting for her inability to save herself 
from the flames), but she was a lady of sin- 
gular perseverance and energy, and did not 
therefore allow her state of health to pre- 
vent her fulfilling all the duties of her sta- 
tion in life in the most exemplary manner. 
She drove out almost daily upon errands of 
charity and benevolence amongst her poorer 
neighbours, whose wants and necessities 
she occupied much time in enquiring into, 
and whom she was most kind and prompt in 
relieving when any deserving case com- 
mended itself to her notice. 


The following extract from the 
Coroner’s Inquest in the same paper- 
is of painful interest : 


George Fiander, a footman, employed by 
the Rev. Archer Clive, was first called. He 
deposed as follows: It was part of my duty 
to attend upon Mrs. Clive. On Saturday 
last my mistress was as well as usual dur- 
ing the day. She had been out for a drive 
during the afternoon, and returned at about 
5 o'clock. lIattended upon her when she 
left the carriage. She at once retired to her 
own bedroom, where she remained about 25 
minutes, and her maid then brought her 
into thelibrary. I lifted her into her chair 
in the library with the assistance of my 
fellow-servant, William Trillow. At that 
time my mistress was in her usual health. 
It was about half-past 5 o’clock when I 
assisted to place her in her chair. I then 
lit the fire, which was composed of wood, 
and was ready laid. There was a guard 
in front of the fire, standing on the hearth. 
It was always there. When I had lit the 
fire and left the room, it was, I should 
think, 25 minutes to 6 o'clock. When I 
quitted the room, I left my mistress alone. 
Mrs. Clive was sitting in a chair, in her 
usual position, within a yard of the fire (the 
chair being placed sideways towards it), 
and within reach of the bell. Dinner was 
ordered for seven o'clock on Saturday as 
usual, My mistress would in the ordinary 
course of things have remained in the 
library till it was time to dress for dinner. 
About ten minutes after I had left my mis- 
tress in the library, Trillow told me that her 
bell had rung. It was not rung violently 
(only just a ‘chink’), and whilst I was in 
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the lobby going to answer the call it rang 
again gently. When I opened the library 
door my mistress was in her chair, and she 
was all in a blaze. The flames reached just 
up to her ‘shoulders. ‘She was breathing 
heavily, as though she was being suffocated. 
There was a quantity of newspapers on @ 
stool close to her feet, which were burning 
when I went in. The first thing I did was 
to ring thé bell violently. Charles Williams, 
the usher, was the first to come after me. I 
told him to:fetch some one. I[ did not know 
Mr. Clive was in the house at thetime. In 
the meantime I lifted Mrs. Clive from her 
chair, and placed her on the carpet, and in 
doing so I was slightly burned. During this 
time Mrs. Clive’s clothes were flaming. I 
had almost extinguished the flames with the 
aid of the sofa cushion before anyone came. 
Immediately afterwards Mrs. Clive’s maid 
came into the room, and assisted me to extin- 
guish the flames which remained. Shortly 
afterwards several of the maids brought 
water. They poured some over my mis- 


tress, and I said, ‘Don’t pour any more.’ 
Mrs. Clive then said, ‘No; do not put any 
more on,’ Mr. Clive arrived at just about 
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this time, and I then left the room. I pre- 
sume the fire was caused by a spark from 
the small larch wood that the fire was 
made of. The spark would have to pass 
through the fire-guard to fallinto the room. 
I was not called into the library again. I 
am quite certain that. Mrs. Clive’s bell was 
promptly answered. Mr. Clive told me to 
send for Dr. Evans, of Kingstone, imme- 
diately, and I did so before Mrs.:Clive was 
brought out of the library. I think-Mrs. 
Clive was prevented by the suffocating 
effects of the smoke and fiames from saying 
anything when she was burnt. It was not 
more than a minute and a half from the 
time I first entered the library until the 
flames and fire were quite extinguished. 


Thus tragically closed a life notable 
for its fortitude, its beneficence, and 
its unclouded faith, even more than 
for the gifts of imagination and in- 
tellectual power, which were all that 
the outer world knew of the au- 
thoress of Paul Ferroll. 

H. A. 
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THE CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTION. 


few Russian expedition against 

Khiva stirred anew the alarm 
with which England and the 
English in India have fora long 
time viewed the encroachments of 
Russia in Central Asia. The former 
unsuccessful. attempt’ which - the 
Russians made on that barbarian 
stronghold is said to have shaken 
our Indian Empire to its very foun- 
dation; and certainly the alarm 
then felt was one of the main 
causes of our Afghan war. But 
long before that we had begun to 
view with apprehension the on- 
ward march of a power which we 
had too much reason to dread as a 
near neighbour, even should she 
have no hostile intent against our- 
selves. Before our Indian Empire 


was in any degree consolidated, ere 
indeed it was more than half won, 
this apprehension would naturally 
be more keen, and we were begin- 


ning to look northward and west- 
ward accordingly, to see if any 
could be found who would stand 
between us and Russia to ward off 
the disasters that loomed in the 
distance, and embassies were sent 
in every direction to try and 
strengthen our hands. As early as 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury Sir John Malcolm had been 
sent to Persia to enlist the Shah on 
our side. And the. policy then in- 
augurated has, with more or less 
pertinacity as the danger waxed or 
waned, been pursued by us ever 
since, We have always repudiated 
any sinister designs of our own 
upon the territories of mid-Asian 
princes. Our object was simply to 
help them against the common foe. 
If they would only consent to be 
good ‘ buffers,’ we would back them 
up. We shall examine presently 
what the results of this policy has 
been. Meantime it has to be ob- 
served that essentially the same 


order of ideas has guidedhe ~ pre 
sent Government in dealing with 
this new development of the ques- 
tion. Under the excitement caused 
by the —Khiva expedition—an~ ex- 
citement great here, but ~- much 
greater in India—it was imperativé 
that something should be dote; 
and as we have been doing our best 
to make friends all round our bor- 
der, there was little left for us to 
do, if we would not actually absorb 
our neighbours by way of precau- 
tion, save to ‘interchange friendly 
sentiments” on the subject. with 
Russia. And this was accordingly 
done. There was much talk about 
the evacuation of Khiva, once well 
punished, and rumours of a stipu- 
lation—believed by some, evidently 
erroneously, to be real and definite 
—that Russia was to confine her- 
self to the line of the Oxus, and 
there the matter ended. 

It is hard to believe that anybody 
could have been very much misled 
by these negotiations. Certainly, no- 
body believed that Russia would 
abandon a conquest on the mere 
stipulation of England; or if any- 
body did-put so much faith in a 
form of polite words, it was in the 
face of all the facts of Russian ad- 
vances in Asia or elsewhere hereto- 
fore. But even supposing Russia 
had consented, and said the Oxus 
shall be the boundary line, of what 
avail would that be for security to 
us? Khiva beaten is henceforth 
effectually put out of court in any 
hostile demonstration against Rus- 
sia. Occupied or not, that country 
is henceforth at her mercy, and 
with it the complete command of 
the easiest overland route from 
Russia to India, should India be her 
goal, for the route vid Mesv affords 
no adequate base for large opera- 
tions. Of what real use could such 
a restriction be then, save to post- 
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pone to a more convenient season 
the subjection of the tribes on this 
side the river, who are already 
overawed and almost powerless for 
harm with a Russian force at 
Samercand, and all Eastern Turkes- 
tan at her mercy? Very likely 
Russia would let them alone with- 
out any stipulation for a time, for 
her chief designs are, we think, de- 
cidedly in another direction. In the 
autumn of 1871 the Russians occu- 
pied a post at the month of the 
Attrok ; and a glance at the map will 
show that by doing so, and by being 
absolute master of the Caspian, 
Russia had thoroughly turned the 
line of the Oxus long before con- 
fining her to it was thought of. 
The Attruk is a river which runs 
in Persian territory, and along its 
valley lies the old caravan route to 
the East vid Meshed and Herat. 
Once firmly established there, Rus- 
sia would command, therefore, not 
merely the key of India, Herat, 
but the great Persian province of 
Khorassan, and the north-eastern 
entrance to that kingdom. It needs 
but a moment’s glance at the past 
history of Russia’s dealings with 
Persia to see that this latter was 
probably the more immediate ob- 
ject she really had in view in 
attacking Khiva; and in any case 
it was much too late to say to her 
‘Keep off’ in a direction whence 
she was not likely to seek to come 
near, seeing that Hindoo Kush, 
with its almost impenetrable fast- 
nesses, barred the way, when she 
had already a road far more easy 
and handy with the Caspian for 
base of operations, were once Khiva 
and Persia well out of the way. 
The immediate object of Russia is, 
however, in all probability not 
India, but Persia and Turkey, as 
we think a brief glance at her his- 
tory in relation to those countries 
will show. 

A great deal has been heard in 
late years of the will of Peter the 
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Great, who was the first Russian 
to dream of almost universal con- 
quest, @ la Timour the Tartar, but 
who had a shrewdness and a me. 
thod in his barbarity to which 
Timour and Turk have alike been 
strangers. Peter wished his coun- 
try to be great, but saw that if it 
was really to be so, he must not 
only steal, but trade. When he 
succeeded to the throne of Mus- 
covy it was an insignificant coun- 
try, sunk in Asiatic barbarism— 
shut in on every side by powers 
apparently stronger than it had any 
chance of becoming; and it had 
only one seaport, that of Arch- 
angel, which was closed nine months 
in the year with ice. To render 
the vast and not infertile plains of 
what is now Central or Great Ras- 
sia open to the influences of com- 
merce, to develop trade with the 
East, and to have a free road to all 
the markets of the world, these 
were the ambitions of Peter, which 
he set himself unscrupulously to 
fulfil; and yet it must be allowed 
that the isolated condition of his 
country was a great justification 
of this policy. Beaten often, he 
pursued his plans as if he had won; 
and though Charles of Sweden and 
the Turks thrashed him fearfully 
at first, he returned once and again 
to the attack, till at last he had 
possession of the navigation of the 
Baltic, and had cleared a-way at 
least for further movements south. 
Nor were his efforts confined to 
Europe. Possessed even then of 
the ice-sealed wastes of Siberia, 
Peter felt that he had a strong in- 
terest in Asia, and that if he could 
only get south so as to share in the 
fabled riches of Ind, much would 
be done towards bringing wealth 
and power to Russia. Far reach- 
ing as his schemes were, and his 
will notwithstanding, it is hardly 
likely that he contemplated any 
such thing as the absolute conquest 
of India then. He died before we 
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had begun to lay the foundation of 
our dominion there, other than by 
a few manufactories and depdts; 
and our Empire, and all that hangs 
on it for us and the world, was due 
to a later time. Hence it is pro- 
bable that this will of Peter’s, of 
which the world has heard so much 
since it was first made public in 
1837, more than a century after he 
was dead and gone, is, so far as his 
intentions were concerned, some- 
what overrated, it being read now in 
the light of a new order of things. 
Whether this be so or not, it is 
certain that the grand scene sha- 
dowed forth in that document 
means primarily the conquest of 
Constantinople, with the complete 
control of the Black Sea and the 
Levant, and the command of the 
highways of Asia, so as to draw 
the trade of the East through the 
Russian dominions in Europe. Even 
then the object set forth in this 
document, if genuine, was to sup- 
plant England as the trading coun- 
try of the world. 

Perhaps on some points Russian 
ideas have changed since then and 
become modified. We are willing 
to believe that Russia may not now 
desire to absorb the whole com- 
merce of the world, and that even 
did she possess the East, some slice 
might be left to other nations. Pro- 
bably this would be the case ; Rus- 
sia might adopt free trade ; but at 
any rate it is certain that the policy 
of Russia since the days of Peter 
has been in marvellous harmony 
with the teaching of Peter’s will. 
The nation has endorsed it, and 
through good report and bad report 
has unweariedly toiled to possess 
Constantinople, and to utilise that 
possession by hastening ‘la déca- 
dence de la Perse.’ Thrice at least 
within the present century has 
Russia sought to dismember Turkey, 
hastily concluding a peace with 
Persia in 1827, the better to be able 
to do it. And but for the interven- 
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tion of other European powers, 
Turkey would ere now have been a 
memory of the past. 

But this baffling of their purpose 
once and again has never stayed the 
hand of that slow, determined, un- 
wearied people of the North. When 
turned back on the European side, 
Russia has been the busier on the 
Asiatic. When threatened with ex- 
clusion from Persia, she hasabsorbed 
Turkestan. Since the close of the 
Crimean war, Russia has advanced 
in Asia as far as she had previously 
done in a hundred years. Persia 
has been recently almost let alone, 
so far as overt hostilities were con- 
cerned; but elsewhere Russia has 
been very busy, and what she has 
done will make the absorption of 
Persia all the more easy when its 
time comes to be attacked, as come 
it must now very soon, unless we 
say nay. Somebody must absorb 
that poor degraded country, whose 
peasants suffer robberies and wrongs 
unnumbered, and eat the unripe ears 
of corn to allay their hunger, while 
their barbarian chief is spending the 
gold which his servants have wrnng 
from the people, in a frivolous pro- 
gress through Europe; and Russia is 
at hand to doit. Already, accord- 
ing to the Friend of India, the new 
map of Russian territory in Central 
Asia includes, not only Khiva, 
the new conquest, but the whole 
territory from Tschikishlar on the 
Attruk, to a point near Meshed, the 
chief town of Khorassan, and the 
midway house to Herat. This ter- 
ritory is Persian, and comprises 
some fine corn-growing valleys, 
about the best in Khorassan, which 
is largely a desert of salt. But that 
is nothing to what Russia has done 
to Persia before, and will do again 
when she is ready, when she has 
outwitted us, or when some show of 
a quarrel with the moribund king- 
dom can be found. Having the 
Attruk, the Attruk valleys followed 
as a matter of course, and it will 
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be useless for Persia to protest— 
quite as useless for us to ‘exchange 
friendly sentiments.’ Russia never 
surrendered anything she had once 
fully possessed herself of in Asia. 
The high road to India thus in 
her hands, with not a man to the 
north or the east free to lift a sword, 
with but the thin though brave 
pulation of Afghanistan between 
er and India, will not the next ad- 
vance of Russia be on our empire ? 
Many people think so,and not a few 


urge us to be at once prepared on’ 


our frontier to meet the invasion. 
Others speak of backing up Persia, 
who, if not able to fight, would at 
least make a demonstration, and, 
as the Spectator puts it, give us a 
year’s warning. Whether we should 
do any good by backing Persia up 
is a question which we shall pre- 
sently discuss; but, meantime, we 
venture the opinion, that the march 
ef Russia is more likely to be west- 
ward than eastward after Persia 
has been handcuffed or incorporated 
in the empire, unless one thing 
happen. Should we determine to 
hinder Russia from her next attempt 
at dismembering Turkey, and again 
league ourselves with other Euro- 
pean Powers for its defence, Russia 
may once more turn aside, like the 
bafiled tiger from its prey, and try 
to break our power in India, where 
she would have to deal with us alone 
without an ally, and surrounded by a 
population the Mahometan part of 
which, at least, would be hostile. 
That the enormous disadvantage at 
which Russia would fight in such a 
case, however aided by native dis- 
affection, shut out, as she still is, 
from the free command of the ocean, 
and with her base so far away from 
the field of war, would make her 
very chary of undertaking that en- 
terprise, we cannot but believe. 
Were all Persia at her feet, as it 
soon virtually must be, and the gulf 
swarming with her gunboats, the 
task would still put a terrible strain 
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on her powers. And, moreover, 
she also would fight in such a case 
hampered by disaffected and hostile 
populations as well as we. Although 
under her iron and repressive rule 
there is seldom anything heard of 
the feelings or doings of the popula- 
tions she has conquered, none the 
less is Russia hated. It is in the 
nature of things that the Maho- 
metan should both hate and scorn 
the infidel, and these feelings are not 
unlikely to be strong in proportion 
to the severity with which they are 
repressed. As Russia advances, 
therefore, and her power becomes 
spread over a wider expanse, it is 
impossible but that she will be 
weakened by that extension. Her 
population is not large in proportion 
to her territory by any means, her 
wealth is not great, her people are 
still on the confines of utter barbar- 
ism beyond the civilised zone of the 
towns, and hence indeed it would 
be a most formidable work for 
Russia to attack us even in our 
weakest point. Disaster would 
bring the hordes down on her lines 
of communication, even as a lost 
battle to us might fill India with 
rebels in arms, and sweep away our 
power. Such a war would stake, 
as on one hazard of the die, Russia’s 
Asiatic Empire—the conquest of a 
hundred years; and while safer 
ways are open, Russia is hardly 
likely to try it. 

We repeat, unless goaded to it, 
Russia is far more likely to come 
westward; Turkey is her goal, 
the place of rest to which she un- 
weariedly sets her face. In proof of 
this, one has but to consider the 
advances made on that empire from 
the time when Catherine II. seized 
the Crimea onwards; advances 
which have had for their object the 
full command of the Black Sea and 
the possession of the Bosphorus. 
When hindered from that in Europe, 
she attacked it from the side of Asia, 
and conquered all the provinces of 
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the Caucasus, taking from Turkey 
and Persia whatever suited her. It 
is a long story, and an ugly one, 
look at it how you will. The worst 
of our deeds in India will look fair 
compared with much of what 
Russia has done in her approaches 
from the north down the shores of 
the Caspian on the one hand, till 
her grip lies heavy on the little that 
is left to Persia north of the Elburz 
Mountains ; and on the other, from 
the upper valleys of the Don to the 
Sea of Azof, the Circassian and 
Transcaucasian provinces of Turkey, 
the Euxine, and westward to Bess- 
arabia and the nieper, and finally 
the Danube. Half Turkey in Enu- 
rope is gone already ; and if Russia 
has not got all the scattered limbs 
which have been torn from her, 
what of that? Are they not hers 
when she can get at the great prize 
of all? Who will uphold Roumania, 
Servia, or Greece even, with Russia 
at Constantinople and the Black Sea 
an inland pond as much hers as the 
Caspian? Virtually the Black Sea is 
so already. While the Franco-Prus- 
sian war was raging, Russia tore up 
the treaty won with so much blood 
in the Crimea, and on all hands she 
is arming on the Euxine. A short 
time ago the Daily News contained 
a graphic description of the arma- 
ments gathering there, and of the 
fortress which is being built at 
Kertch to secure Russia undisturbed 
possession of the Seaof Azoff. Andis 
it likely that Russia is taking allthis 
trouble for nothing ?—that the ad- 
vances upon Persia and these works 
have no relation to each other? 
It would be to be utterly blind to 
all the past to suppose any such 
thing. The primary object of Russia 
is Turkey, and the more Turkey 
can be isolated on every side the 
easier a prey will it become. Turkey, 
too, is easiest to weaken on the 
side of Asia. Not onlyis its power 
there most fallen into decay, the 
populations towards the north and 
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east composed, in a great degree, of 
Christian, and therefore disaffected, 
races, but, what is far more import- 
ant, encroachments can be made on 
it from that side without so much 
chance of European interference. 
Russia might get a good way round 
the south-east side of the Black Sea 
before we were aware of what she 
was about, and then it would be too 
late to bid her turn back, for she 
never really turns back. If she 
leaves the carcase itis only till the 
sleep of her foes gives new oppor- 
tunities to pounce on it. 

But if this is the real object of 
Russia, why take so much trouble 
farther East? Simply because 
Constantinople is worth compara- 
tively little now-a-days without a 
great hold on the East. New routes 
have been found, new means of 
communication, which even in the 
matter of time place most over- 
land roads at a disadvantage, and 
against which, for carrying conve- 
nience, they are altogether at a 
discount. Railways across Asia, 
whether by the Euphrates Valley 
or by M. de Lesseps’ route through 
Orenburg and Samercand, could 
only be passenger lines for a century 
to come, till, that is, Central Asia 
becomes civilised and re-peopled 
enough to have local tradeand traffic. 
If, therefore, Central Asia were left 
to itself, its trade would either 
remain undeveloped altogether, or 
go out through India to the further 
aggrandisement of the all-absorbing 
English, whom Russians envy, and 
detest, and borrow from with such 
unwearying industry. That con- 
summation Russia has no mind 
to allow, and therefore it secures 
the continent against the day 
when it may be made available. 
Hostility to the commercial domi- 
nance of England might almost ac- 
count for the persistent advances of 
Russiain Asia with a view to an ulti- 
mate division of the channels of trade 
when the Tsar has seated himself on 
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the throne of the Eastern Cesars. 
That, however, is not the only mo- 
tive which Russia may have for ab- 
sorbirtg the kingdoms and khanates 
of Central Asia. Were she philan- 
thropic, one might well praise her 
for much of what she has done 
there—the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of Khiva, for instance, 
being really a high service done to 
humanity, any order being better 
than the anarchy and abominable 
cruelty which reigned there. But 
Russia is not by any means a philan- 
thropic power ; her rod is a rod of 
iron, her ultimate object profit, and 
we must, therefore, look for other 
and more politic reasons. They are 
not far to seek. The powers of 
Asia are Mahometan; they might 
help Turkey at a pinch by crippling 
the resources of Russia when en- 
gaged in a European struggle. The 
call of the Sultan to all Islam to 
arm in hisdefence would still be 
potent, weak and dying though his 
strength may be, and Russia has de- 
termined to place it for ever out of 
his reach to obtain anysuch succour. 
When the next fight for Turkey 
comes to be fought, therefore, there 
will be no one to lift an arm in its 
defence save the Christian powers 
of Europe ; and unless Austria, Ger- 
many, and England unite to once 
more bar the way of the Tsar, 
Turkey will be swallowed up in a 
month. Egypt cannot help the Sul- 
tan; Egypt is about to plunge into 
the abyss of bankruptcy ; England 
will have to see to the affairs of the 
Khedive, and prevent anarchy from 
running riot there before long. 
Syria is already a source of weak- 
ness to the Sultan, and may soon be 
either in the grasp of, or overawed 
by, Russia, and then Turkey will 
become indeed an easy prey in spite 
of the energy of the Turks and its 
ironclad fleet. 

This, in substance, we believe to 
be the real policy and purpose of 
Russia, however much they may be 
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masked by diplomatic finesse and 
imposing operations far from the 
main line of conquest; and it will 
be quite in keeping with the pro- 
gramme that Russia should now 
advance upon Persia. The seizure 
of the strip of land lying in the 
north of Khorassan, if carried out, 
as doubtless it will be, will afford a 
pretext for a quarrel and a conflict 
which can only endin one way. It 
is easy to make a casus belli with such 
a helpless foe when one has no 
scruples. Besides, it is just possible 
that a fight in Persia might draw 
in England to engage in a wasteful 
and unprofitable conflict, in which 
Russia need hardly spend much 
strength, but which might do much 
damage to our prestige in India, 
and make it the easier for Russia 
to swallow up Turkey unmolested. 
Russia well knows the sensitive- 
ness of this country about Persia. 
The words of Sir John McNeill, a 
former ambassador of ours at the 
Persian Court, express fitly the 
opinions which we have, and which 
Russia knows we have, upon that 
point. Hesaid, ‘So long as Britain 
retains India, and Russia her present 
military force, so long must the in- 
tegrity and independence of Persia 
be an object of vital importance to 
the one, and a formidable impedi- 
ment to the full exercise of the 
aggressive power of the other.’ 
That has been a faith of ours since 
Lord Wellesley’s day, though we 
have never fought for it yet; but 
we have done much, almost every- 
thing short of that. Let us examine 
with what result, for from the past 
we can judge the future. 

The story may be briefly told. 
Persia has been robbed of province 
after province by Russia from the 
days of Tsar Peter downwards. The 
stealing was done before we took 
Persia in hand, and it has been 
done since much ‘as if we had 
never given the Shah a penny 
nor sent him an officer or a gun, 
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In 1814 Russia got possession of the 
Caspian, aftera war with Futteh 
Ali Shah, and of certain districts 
on the north-west of Persia, with 
confirmation of right to keep 
previous thievings. Under the guise 
of the peace then and there con- 
cluded Russia went on with her 
appropriation, and after provoking 
Persia by every possible means— 
among others by going when at 
peace, at the instigation of a Persian 
governor who had rebelled, to take 
possession of the Persian town of 
Eiwan, which he had offered them— 
Russia was again gratified by the 
outbreak of war. At that time we 
were engaged by treaty to pay the 
Shah some 160,000l. a-year of a 
war contribution to help him, and 
officers of our Indian army trained 
his troops. But we were then at 
peace with Russia, and the predica- 
ment this engagement placed us in 
was awkward. Therefore, although 
Englishmen led the attacks against 
Russian troops, as we would not 


heartily fight we could not help the 
Shah with vigour; the money was 
not forthcoming readily ; the Shah 
was beaten, and for defending his 


territory from robbery, Russia 
exacted a war contribution of over 
2,000,0001. to be wrung from the 
already perishing people, and the 
exclusion of Persia from the Caspian, 
with the line of the Araxes and 
something beyond itin the shape of 
a fort up the stream, and a strip of 
territory by the sea where the river 
was unfordable, ‘as easy entrances 
to the rest of the doomed country. 
This last Russia pledged her word 
to surrender on the conclusion of 
peace, but of course did not. We 
got out of our disagreeable money- 
engagement by giving the Shah 
some 200,000l, to help him with his 
war indemnity. Thus ended that 
phase of our protection and backing 
up of Persia. And after that it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the 
rulers of the country should have 
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fallen under Russian influence—that, 
backed and aided by Russia, Ma- 
homed Shah should have besieged 
Herat, and helped to advance 
Russian influence to the Indus, and 
drag us into the mad attempt to 
erect a buttress against her in the 
shape of Shah Shoojah el Moolk, the 
discarded Afghan king. 

Since the failure of these expedi- 
tions and the restoration of quiet in 
Persia and Afghanistan, what have 
we done ? Literally nothing to aid 
either of these countries to bring 
order and good government into 
their dominions. Persia has been 
going from bad to worse in an ad- 
ministrative sense ever since, until 
the country is ripe for occupation, 
and the king too weak to be worth 
supporting. For itis utterly hope- 
less to suppose that Persia can be 
made strong by money and good 
words and a few officers, while the 
heart of her strength is eaten away 
by misrule, while the one object of 
life from the Shah to the meanest 
tax-gatherer of the land is money, 
while the population and trade are 
alike dwindling. Our past experi- 
ences ought to have taught us that 
much. Nothing that we have yet 
done has ever brought strength to 
her enfeebled arm or stayed for an 
hour the onward march of Russia, 
intent on making herself a way to 
the ocean highways of the world in 
the East or the West or both. It is 
strange that men persist in talking 
of Persia as a power capable of re- 
novation, or of being a worthy ally, 
in the face of all the facts of the 
past fifty years; stranger still to 
forget the chief lesson of the treaty 
of amity of 1814, which we found 
it most convenient to break in 
1827. Ifthat taught us anything 
besides the weakness of Persia, it 
surely showed us that real support 
to that country meant war with 
Russia on our part. We backed 
out of it then ; but none the less was 
that what it meant had we been 
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true to the spirit of our engage- 
ments. And what such support 
meant then it means now, and 
means with even more force than 
then. We cannot really support 
any remaining independent power 
in Central Asia with effect unless 

repared to go to war for it when it 
is attacked. If, therefore, the policy 
advocated of making Persia strong 
by this futile plan is carried out, it 
will really mean that instead of our 
having a year’s warning of Russia’s 
intention to attack us in India, or 
any increased security for freedom 
from that attack, we shall be com- 
pelled to fight her far from our 
Indian frontiers years before there 
would otherwise be any necessity 
for doing so. Either that or we 
shall be forced into a war for Turkey 
to preserve our hold of the Mediter- 
ranean and our route to India vid 
the Arabian Gulf. The policy ad- 
vocated is, in short, of that tempo- 
rising kind which usually ends in 
disaster, and its half-heartedness 
would do much to make our so- 
called friends desert us when the 
real tug came. The knowledge 
that we protected them merely be- 
cause we wished to use them against 
our dreaded enemy, would stimulate 
in them all that tendency to in- 
trigue and double-facedness which 
Mahometan races feel themselves 
justified in developing to the utmost 
when dealing with the infidel. In 
such a case the readiest liar would 
win the day ; and as Russia is never 
slack at using words out of their 
natural meaning, it is not unlikely 
that we should be worsted. Half 
measures, therefore, will not do. 
If it is necessary that we should 
protect our frontier in India by 
forbidding the further advance of 
Russia in Asia, we must make up 
our minds to do so at the point of 
the bayonet, and in self-reliance, 
not trusting to either Persian, or 
Afghan, or Turk, who will only 
help us effectuaHy when they see 
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that we mean really to help onr-. 
selves. The rather ostentatious 
manner in which we proclaim our 
peace policy just now leads both 
invaders and invaded in Asia to 
entertain the idea that we will not 
fight till the sword is at our throats ; 
and if we really mean to fight be~ 
fore, such opinions are highly 
dangerous and misleading. 

There are therefore in fact but two 
courses before the Government of 
this country: either to stand alto- 
gether aloof and leave Persia and 
the Turkish dominion in Central 
Asia entirely to their fate, which 
could not then be far off, and to con- 
centrate its whole energies on the 
consolidation and development of 
what we already possess; or to at 
once take steps to occupy Persia, 
and to obtain, as the advocates of 
the Euphrates Valley desire, the 
command of large tracts in Syria as 
a prelude to our domination of the 
whole territory from the Levant to 
the Indus, part of Persia included. 
In short, we must either let Russia 
annex or we must annex—there is 
no via media; the Governments with 
which we have to deal are too effete 
to be of any use as allies, and the 
interests which we should bolster 
up in them are on the whole not 
such as it is desirable to see cum- 
bering the ground much longer. 

For the first of these plans there 
would be a good deal to urge were 
we sure that such quiescence would 
not render our position almost un- 
tenable in India. Such is its 
peculiarity that, however willing we 
may be to rest, we cannot afford to 
seem weak, for any sign of weakness 
would be like oil on the smouldering 
fires of discontent. Moreover, the 
Mahometan populations of India are 
more or less in sympathy with those 
of Central Asia and Persia, and it is 
a noteworthy fact that our Maho- 
metan subjects are rapidly on the 
increase, a probable proof that the 
discontent felt by many for our 
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rule finds vent by their joining a 
sect whose joy it is to dream of the 
defeat of the infidel and the return 
to its glorious misrule in India. 
This also is a great element of 
danger. And yet it may plausibly 
be questioned whether it would not 
be wise to risk it rather than follow 
a course which must in all proba- 
bility lead to a collision with Russia 
at an early date, and more probably 
than that, if we get the best of it, to 
the absorption of huge regions with 
which we do not really want to have 
anything to do, and which would 
be a burden tous. We do not want 
to govern Persia or Syria, nor to 
have a railway through the En- 
phrates Valley. We have the free 
seas and the Arabian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean, and can, if we like, 
keep Egypt and the Suez Canal 
against all comers at acomparatively 
small cost; and while we have that 
road to our empire there is not 
much to fear. If Russia wants 
India, let her come and take it. At 
the most such a line of policy would 
involve only the virtual seizure of 
Egypt, fast preparing herself to be 
somebody’s prey, and probably the 
dominions of the Sultan of Muscat, 
or if not their seizure then their 
protection and military occupation 
in a sense analogous thereto till the 
danger passed away. Given the 
freedom of the seas, however, which 
the possession of all Asia west of 
Cabool will not, it may be hoped, 
enable Russia to take from us, then 
the less scattered our enemies are 
the better for us in the fight which 
ultimately must come. The farther 
Russia has to come, the wider the 
range of her subject territory, the 
less able will she be to deal effective 
blows at our power. It will be a 
hundred years at least before her 
new dominions can be anything but 
a weakness to her during a great 
conflict ; and if our Indian popula- 
tions are faithful or can be kept 
orderly, long ere then we shall either 
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have made the empire impregnable 
or deserve to lose it. But we must 
make up our minds to keep the seas 
clear, to keep the Canal free, and 
the Mediterranean as much as ever 
an English lake, to give this policy 
due effect. Doing these things, 
Russia, on the whole, might be left 
to swallow her prey as her appetite 
prompted. Keeping her out of Con- 
stantinople is after all the business 
of Austria and Germany, not ours, 
and it might not be the worst thing 
either for Russia or the world were 
she already there. To us it could 
matter little, except that our trade 
might thereby be increased, for 
Russia is at least a friend of order ; 
and if her Government is hard 
and autocratic, it is too emulous 
of Western prosperity to pursue 
long other than Western methods. 
This, it may be urged, would not 
be a consistent carrying out to the 
full of our policy of non-interven- 
tion, but it would be at least a clear 
and, on the whole, humane policy. 
It would not buoy up dying princi- 
palities and powers with hopes which 
we could not, in the nature of 
things, fulfil. Besides, this non-in- 
tervention policy, like the sublime 
idea of international arbitration, is 
a mere figment of the brain, and 
at most only keeps us from inter- 
vening often at the right time 
where earlier action would have 
saved many an evil. We have 
annexed Scinde and the Pun- 
jaub and the maritime provinces 
of Burmah, with many a place 
besides, in spite of the boasted 
policy, for the necessities of the case 
were stronger than any theory of 
action ever will be while England 
retains a prominent place in the 
éomity of nations. Of one thing 
we may be well assured: Russia 
means to reach her goal in Europe, 
and is working towards it with 
every energy she possesses; and if 
we leave her unprovoked in Asia; 
we may, when we do come to blows, 
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be able to fight her with the help 
of stronger allies than any that Asia 
can afford us. Granted that we can 
hold India, therefore, and maintain 
ourrightto the freedom of the seas, of 
which we are the real conservators, 
non-intervention notwithstanding, 
we think it may be argued with 
some show of reason that the best 
course for us is to let the Central 
Asian question work itself out with- 
outus. Had there been a strong, 
firm ruling power which we could 
have helped, it might have been 
otherwise ; but as there is nonesuch, 
clearly the freer we can keep our 
hands the better. Our way lies 
east rather than west in Asia; and 
even by helping Afghanistan, vir- 
tually a dependency now, we might 
not do great good, different though 
that would be to bolstering Persia. 
On the whole also it is very likely 
that the extinction of the only 
Mahometan powers in the world 
which retain even the semblance of 
former magnificence might do a 
vast deal more to quiet our Indian 
subjects than any amount of pro- 
tection to effete governments would 
do. Petted monarchs are but spoiled 
children, and are apt to over-rate 
by much their own importance and 
to have that exaggerated estimate 
endorsed by those of their faith. 
Much meddling in Central Asia 
might therefore possibly come to 
mean weakness, and the extinction 
of the powers still remaining there 
might remove the last external prop 
for disaffection within our empire. 
Reasoning thus, it is easy to find 
apparently strong justification for a 
policy if not of absolute inaction, at 
any rate of only such action as shall 
keep us perfectly clear of the Russian 
line of march. But there is just 
one thing that militates against its 
soundness. By allowing Russia to 
absorb Persia and Asiatic Turkey, 
we give her complete control of the 
Persian Gulf, and open up to her at 
once the commerce of our Indian 
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seas. With our free trade policy 
against Russia’s selfish exclusive- 
ness, this might come to be more 
disastrous for our commercial pros- 
perity than war. At the very best 
it would be to incur enormous risk, 
in case of a quarrel, were we to 
allow Russia to establish herself 
there. The mere countries would 
not matter much. Itis the sea that 
is the source of danger, and rather 
than that Russia should obtain 
possession of these Eastern waters, 
it might be better for us to risk 
everything, and strain every nerve 
to drive her back, and compel her 
to be content with the Black Sea 
and something like her present 
Eastern boundary. And we venture 
to think that this consideration 
alone is enough to turn the scale 
in favour of a vigorous policy of 
self-protection. This clearly is the 
thought of almost all Anglo-Indians, 
but we do not think that they 
appreciate always what such activity 
means. We have shown what has 
been the net result of former at- 
tempts to secure ourselves by 
friendly treaties and promises con- 
tracted with and given to the 
powers that bar the way to our 
frontiers. They have failed because 
we did not ever act up to them, 
and we did not do so chiefly be- 
cause we then could not with any 
hopes of good effect, but these facts 
appear to be as yet but dimly ap- 
prehended. It is really time to 
shake off our delusions about Persia 
as we have cast them partly aside— 
at what a cost!—about Afghani- 
stan, and to come to understand what 
helping Persia really means. If 
we are really determined to adopt a - 
vigorous policy, we must do it 
thoroughly, and in self-reliance. 
And the first thing we have to 
learn isthat the present Government 
of Persia is utterly incapable of 
helping us, even if we pour gold into 
the Shah’s lap by the million. Per- 
sia is probably the worst governed 
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independent kingdom in Asia. 
Every mail from India brings us 
news of the robberies, murders, and 
other lawless proceedings of the 
semi-independent nomads of the 
southern provinces. The famine of 
1871 revealed to us the utter an- 
archy into which this ancient empire 
had fallen, as our representatives 
must have known it this half cen- 
tury. In the face of facts daily 
coming before us, such a huge piece 
of grotesquerie as the Reuter con- 
cession cannot possibly mislead, and 
yet it represents not unfitly the 
absurd opinions commonly enter- 
tained of the country. Persia can- 
not help us except on one condition 
—that we take steps to secure the 
better government of the country. 
We can do this either by occupying 
it and stipulating with the Shah 
that if we protect him we shall have 
the control of his affairs; or, if his 
vanity, recently so much inflated, 
make that impossible, then we must, 
with or without his consent, lay 
hold of the Gulf and the provinces 
bordering on it, with Shiraz as the 
seat of our Government, so securing 
that at least our sea way shall be 
safe. If such a concession as this 
last even could be obtained as some 
guarantee that our requirements 
would be fulfilled, or that our help 
would not be rendered in vain, then 
we might aid Persia with a will in 
driving back the Russians, for drive 
them back we must if they are to 
be kept out of the Gulf at all. 
Persia could not do it herself if we 
gave her ten millions a-year and ten 
thousand soldiers, unless we saw, at 
the same time, in some shape to the 
better ruling of the country. Should 
necessity compel us to take these 
steps without leave, it is possible 
that the Shah might open the 
northern provinces of his dominions 
to the Russians, in order to expel 
us; possible, but hardly likely. 
He would be more likely, on the 
whole, to believe our words than 
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theirs ; and if we pledged ourselves 
to surrender to him the territories 
when the danger was past, merely 
retaining such posts as would ren- 
der the Gulf secure and free, and to 
allow the freest possible access to 
its waters for Persian traders, the 
Shah would probably yield, and give 
what little help the country has left 
to give in aid of the repulse of the 
northern invaders. Our possession 
of the Gulf may or may not lead 
us into war with Russia; but the 
best recommendation of a vigor- 
ous policy of this kind is, that 
this calamity of war might pos- 
sibly be averted by it—stands, in 
fact, far more chance of being so 
averted than by all the temporising 
in the world. It is generally be- 
lieved now that had we shown 
more unequivocal signs of our real 
temper before the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, Nicholas would never 
have entered upon it; and a deter- 
mined stand made by us in Persia 
might keep Russia out of it, and 
drive her to forego her dream of 
reaching the ocean by that route. 
Nor are the advantages to the 
population of down-trodden Persia 
to be forgotten in such an event. 
If there is anything that justifies 
annexation of territory, it is when 
that territory is oppressed with 
misrule—when the energies of its 
Government are so exhausted, and 
its existence so precarious, that it 
produces only misery and degrada- 
tion for all within its baleful reach. 
Mainly this is the state of Persia 
and of the valley of Mesopotamia ; 
and it would therefore be doing a 
real, and we may say a necessary 
good, to rescue the dying popula- 
tions there, to take hold of them, 
and bring peace and order to their 
homes. Till we do it, or Russia 
does it, there is no hope for them. 
They sink from bad to worse year 
by year, and their rulers, like vipers, 
suck their life’s blood. The re- 
sources of these districts arefreally 
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enormous, and if developed might 
support a vast population in com- 
fort, besides contributing largely to 
the. wants of other nations. One 
of the strongest arguments which 
the. advocates of the Euphrates 
Valley railway advance is, in fact, 
this—that Mesopotamia, if opened 
up: and ruled well, is fitted to be 
the granary of all Asia... That may 
be an exaggeration, and even if it 
is not, it is no justification. for the 
railway, corn: being transmitted far 
oheaper by the rivers, which are al- 
ready there, than any railway could 
ever doit; but there can be no doubt 
that these regions are supremely 
fertile, and as little that, once tho- 
roughly established in the Gulf, the 
influence of our presence must be 
most beneficial even on countries 
which are outside our direct sway. 
Trade would be developed, and 
better government in the Sultan’s 
dominions must follow our ad- 
vance. Or if not, then we should 
be justified in ‘protecting’ Syria 
in the same way that we have 
protected many an* Indian depend- 
ency, and ought now to protect 
Persia. 

These speculations can scarcely 
be considered beside the point 
when such grave political issues 
are in question; but apart from 
them this stands forth distinct: we 
cannot any longer allow Russia 
to come down on us without doing 
something to protect ourselves. 
What that something must be, de- 
pends in some degree on the immi- 
nence of the danger. If Russia does 
not want the Gulf just yet, we might 
pursue for a short time our old 
diplomatic policy. If she does, we 
can either let her pursue her way 
unmolested, merely protecting our 
water way vid Suez, and relying on 
her not molesting us in the Gulf, 
or vigorously take the initiative to 
prevent her ever getting there. 
As our rulers estimate these proba- 
bilities they will act; but to us it ap- 
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pearsas if there need be no hesitation 
on the matter, and that every motive 
of prudence and humanity dictates 
on our part a speedy and vigorous 
advance. If we temporise till Russia 
reveals her intention in deeds, it 
may be too late. And while Russia’s 
main purpose is the conquest of 
Constantinople, -she will be the 
easier turned back on the road to 
Hindostan. So, if we value our 
commerce and our freedom, or set 
any store by the work we are doing 
in the East, ari the interests we 
have at stake there, we must do 
what is best to save them now. 
Scruples about such a miserable 
institution as the Persian monarchy, 
the history and conditions of which, 
under the present race of kings, and 
for a century before, have been so 
uniformly degrading, ought not to 
stand in the way for a moment. 
The mistake of treating Persia with 
the consideration shown to a civi- 
lised power, is one of the most ab- 
surd which our diplomatists ever 
made. Of what use is it making 
treaties witha power whose one ideais 
‘backsheesh,’ ofwhom Sir John Mal- 
colm says, ‘ Gold will buy anything 
you like to ask’? And yet we fear 
strongly that this, the very worst, the 
most irritating and profitless course 
of all, is the one which will now 
be pursued. Our Government will 
lean on this broken reed still, and will 
awake to the folly of so doing only 
when it has pierced its hand. Help 
to Persia now means ruling it; and 
if we are not prepared to do that, 
then let it wholly alone. There is, 
we repeat, no middle way. Russia 
never paused an hour for all our 
treaties, though we have persisted 
once and again in making our- 
selves ridiculous in the eyes of the 
world by vain efforts thus to stop 
her. 

A treaty of the old kind and in 
the old spirit might really be a bait 
to Russia to advance. Knowing our 
hesitancy of yore, she might occupy 
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Teheran a month after the treaty 
was signed, and compromise herself 
beyond the possibility of retreat 
should we suddenly repent ourselves 
and resolve on war, while a vigor- 
ous action on our part might entirely 
prevent the occurrence of so cala- 
mitous-a crisis. Backed by Eng- 


lish bayonets, ruled by English 
statesmen, Persia would soon be 
formidable; supplied only with Eng- 
lish gold and English promises, 
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Persia is but made a more tempting 
morsel for the enemy. 

If it is dangerous, therefore, to 
have Russia in the Persian Gulf, we 
must take it ourselves, and that at 
once, with all that is necessary to 
render its possession secure; if we 
do not want it, and are not afraid 
of India from that quarter, then 
don’t let us play with Persia like a 
terrier with a hot. chestnut, let us 
leave it altogether alone. 
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THE STORY OF THE WOODHOUSELEE GHOST. 
AN INCIDENT IN SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


BOUT five miles south of Edin- 
burgh, on the southern slope 

of the Pentland Hills, is the house 
of Woodhouselee, which has been 
in the possession of thedistinguished 
family of the Tytlers for more than 
a century. Like many other houses 
in different parts of the country, 
though they are now rapidly dis- 
appearing, Woodhouselee has long 
been in the popular mind credited 
with its ghost. In the Memoir of 
P. F. Tytler, by the Rev. John W. 
Burgon (1859), we meet with a very 
vivid account of this ghost from 
the pen of Miss A. F. Tytler. 
‘There was,’ she says, ‘one bedroom 
in the house, which, though of no 
extraordinary dimensions, was al- 
ways called the big bedroom. Two 
sides of the walls of this room 
were covered with very old tapestry 


representing subjects from Scrip- 
ture. Near the head of the bed there 
was a mysterious-looking small and 
very old door which led into a tur- 
ret fitted up as a dressing-room. 
From this small door the ghost was 


wont to issue. No servant would 
enterthebig bedroomafter dusk, and 
even in daylight they went in pairs. 
To my aunt’s old nurse, who con- 
stantly resided in the family, and 
with her daughter Betty, the maid 
(a rosy-looking damsel), tookcharge 
of the house during the winter, 
Lady Anne (the ghost) had fre- 
quently appeared. Old Catherine 
was a singularly interesting-looking 
person in appearance, tall, pale, 
and thin, and herself like a gentle 
spirit from the unseen world. We 
talked to her often of Lady Anne. 
“ Deed,” she said, “I have seen her 
times out o’ number, but I am in 
no ways fear’d; I ken weel she 
canna gang beyond her commission ; 
but there’s that silly feckless thing 


Betty, she met her in the lang pas- 
sage ae night in the winter time, 
and she had nae a drap o’ bluid in 
her face for a fortnight after. She 
says Lady Anne came sae near 
her, she could see her dress quite 
weill: it was a Manchester muslin 
with a wee flower.”’ Sir Walter 
Scott, we are told, ‘used to laugh 
at this “wee flower,” and hope that 
Lady Anne would never change her 
dress.’ 

Connected with every ghost is a 
story,though we may well be allowed 
to doubt whether sometimes the 
ghost owes its existence to the story 
or the story to the ghost. In some 
cases the ghost seems to make its 
appearance first, and then a story 
has to be found or made to account 
for it; in others there is first the 
story, and in course of time the 
ghost, being anxiously looked for, 
naturally reveals itself. This dis- 
tinction would be of some service 
to us if we were to treat of the 
history or the philosophy of ghosts, 
and we shall have to refer to it 
afterwards ; but in the meantime 
it is not necessary for us to pur- 
sue the subject farther, seeing that 
it is not the ghost, but the story 
with which it is connected, that we 
have at present to deal. 

The story connected with the 
Woodhouselee ghost differs from 
most of its class in occupying a 
prominent place in the history of 
the country. In this case the story 
has not been made for the ghost, 
but the ghost has resulted from the 
story, though, as we shall after- 
wards see, it has had the effect 
of considerably changing or alter- 
ing it. 

Perhaps one of the blackest and 
most dastardly crimes to be met 
with in the history of Scotland is 
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the assassination of the Regent 
Moray by James Hamilton of Both- 
wellhaugh. The Regent was on 
his way from Stirling to Edin- 
burgh, and had spent the night in 
Linlithgow. Here the assassin had 
everything in readiness for his 
bloody work. He stationed himself 
in a house in the High Street 
belonging to his relative the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews. This had 
a wooden balcony in front, over 
which clothes were hung, so as 
effectually to conceal his movements, 
and a feather bed was laid on the 
floor to prevent his footsteps being 
heard. He barricaded the door 
towards the street, and had a swift 
horse ready saddled in the stable 
behind. Having made these pre- 
parations and cut out a small hole 
to enable him to observe what was 
going on in the street and to ad- 
mit the barrel of his caliver, he 
calmly awaited the arrival of his 
victim. The Regent is said to have 
been warned of the danger that 


threatened him. It would appear 


that Bothwellhaugh had made 
several attempts previously to carry 
his purpose into execution, but with- 
out success ; and it is said that on 
this occasion his name was given 
and the house mentioned in which 
he would be found concealed. The 
Regent, however, who had been 
accustomed to dangers, and had 
been the frequent object of con- 
spiracies, paid little heed to the 
warning. He was so far prevailed 
upon that he consented to leave the 
town by the opposite gate, and so 
avoid passing the house indicated. 

en, however, he came out and 
mounted his horse, he found the 
street not easily passable in that 
direction, and made up his mind to 
follow out his original intention. 
It is said that he would have gone 
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off at a gallop, but the crowd of 
people was so great that he could 
only proceed at a walking pace. 
Everything was thus in favour of 
the assassin, and failure was scarcely 
possible. He fired when his victim 
was within three yards of him, the 
bullet passing through the lower 
part of his body and killing a horse 
on the other side of him. The 
Regent put his hand to his side, 
saying that he was wounded, but 
was able to alight, and leaning on 
Lord Sempill, he returned to the 
house which he had just left. In 
the confusion the murderer escaped. 
Before the people could force an 
entrance into the house he was well 
on his way to Hamilton Castle, 
where he arrived a few hours later 
and was received with every demon- 
stration of joy. The Regent died 
the same night (January 23, 1570)! 
‘without speaking a reproachful 
word of any man;’ and when re- 
minded by his friends of his having 
neglected their advice in pardoning 
Bothwellhaugh after the battle of 
Langside (in which he was taken 
prisoner), he meekly replied that 
they ‘should never make him re- 
pent of any good he had done in 
his life.’ 

Whether we regard its disastrous 
results as involving Scotland in 
long years of misery and bloodshed 
by removing the only man of the 
time who was capable of maintain- 
ing peace among all classes, or its 
utter fruitlessness of good to the 
projectors, it was a political assas- 
sination of the worst type. It 
could not bring back Mary Stuart 
to the throne, it failed to place the 
supreme power in the hands of 
the Hamiltons, and it did not 
turn back the tide of the Refor- 
mation. 

There can be no doubt that 


' Dr. Burton gives the date of the assassination as February 23; but this is evidently 
a typographical error, although it occurs also in the second edition. 
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Bothwellhaugh was instigated to 
the commission of this crime by 
the powerful faction of the Ha- 
miltons, who had long plotted 
the Regent’s destruction, regard- 
ing him as the great obstacle in 
their way to supreme power. 
They furnished the assassin with 
every means for the execution 
of the deed. The house in which 
he carried out his purpose belonged 
to John Hamilton, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews; the caliver with which 
he perpetrated the act, and’ the 
horse on which he effected his es- 
cape, belonged to John Hamilton, the 
Abbot of Arbroath, one of the Duke’s 
sons ; and he at once made his way 
to Hamilton Castle, where he was 
received with open arms by the 
Hamilton party, who subsequently 
furnished him with the means of 
eseaping to France. It would even 


appear that he had received the 
promise of a pension from Queen 
Mary as a reward of his crime ; for 
in a remarkable letter of hers, on 
hearing of the murder, she expresses 


her pleasure at the deed, all the 
more, she says, that it had been done 
without her knowledge or advice ; 
and adds, that when she comes 
to make up the scheme for ‘the dis- 
tribution of her dowry (as dowager 
Queen of France), ‘je n’oublierai 
la pension du dit Bothwellhaugh,’ 
which can scarcely be understood 
otherwise than as undertaking the 
fulfilment of a promise made on her 
behalf tliough it might have been 
without her knowledge. Some will 
even have it that she was privy 
to the murder, but for this there 
does not appear to be sufficient evi- 
dence, although there can be no 
doubt that she heartily approved of 
it. She afterwards expressed her 
sympathy with it in so marked a 
manner as to decline to recognise 
it as murder; for in certain arti- 
cles presented to her for signature 
by Sir William Cecil, and dated 


October 5, 1570, she among other’ 
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things promises to pursue and pu- 
nish all who had had a hand in the 
murder of her late husband, Lord 
Darnley, but in place of the words, 
‘The like shall she doe for the pu- 
nishment of the murder of the Earl 
of Murray,’ she had inserted, ‘ And 
that also due punishment be made 
for the Earl of Murray, according 
to the laws of the realm,’ thus ob- 
jecting to the use of the term ‘mur- 
der’ in the latter case, and declining 
to follow it up in the same way as 
the other. 

It has generally been held that 
Bothwellhaugh had private as well 
as political or party reasons for acting 
as he had done. The story is that, 
having been made prisoner at the 
battle of Langside, he, with others, 
had been condemned to death, but 
hislifehad beenspared by the Regent, 
who contented himself with the for- 
feiture of his estates. His wife was 
heiress of Woodhouselee, and, under 
the mistaken idea that it would be 
safe from the sentence of outlawry 
which affected her husband’s estate 
of Bothwellhaugh, she went and 
took up her residence there. This 
property, however, was conveyed to 
Bellenden, the Justice Clerk, a great 
favourite of Moray’s, and de vio- 
lently took possession of the house, 
turning its mistress out of doors in 
a bitterly cold night to wander in 
the woods, where she was found 
next morning furiously mad, and 
insensible of the injury that had 
been done her. From that moment 
Bothwellhaugh is said to have re- 
solved upon Moray’s death, regard- 
ing him as the chief author of his 
calamity, and he thus became an 
apt tool in the hands of his kinsmen, 
the Hamiltons, for carrying out 
their bloody purposes. 

This story has been generally 
received and credited till very re- 
cently. Mr. James Maidment, how- 
ever, and following him, Dr. Jobn 
Hill Burton, have treated it as a 
myth; on what grounds we shall 
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see presently. The former says: ‘ It 
was to give a colour to the act [of 
assassination] asserted that the 
Lady of Bothwellhaugh had been 
turned ont of her own house in a 
cold winter night, with an infant 
child, went mad, and died in the 
woods. A fiction; but one which, 
like political lies now-a-days, serves 
better than truth. Thus it was 
then generally credited, and it has 
continued to be believed to the pre- 
sent time.’ Dr. Hill Burton, to 
the same effect, says: ‘A story con- 
verting this well-planned murder 
into a frantic act of retribution for 
certain deeds of fiendish cruelty 
has found its way into ordinary 
history, though it bears on its 
face the palpable characteristics 
of romance. * 

The version of the story given by 
Mr. Maidment and the eviderce he 
brings forward in support of it are 
as follow: ‘The entire estate,’ he 
says, ‘had originally belonged to 
two heiresses of the name of Sin- 
clair, illegitimately, it is, believed, 
descended from Oliver Sinclair, the 
unpopular favourite of James V.’ 
The original Crown grant of Wood- 
houselee to the Sinclairs is dated 
at Stirling, March 25, 1529, and 
is in favour of Patrick Sinclair and 
his heirs, the lands having formerly 
belonged to George, a younger son 
of the late Sir Patrick Hume, of 
Polwart. ‘That Oliver succeeded,’ 
says Mr. Maidment, ‘is undoubted; 
a fact which leads to the supposi- 
tion that he was his son, had it not 
been that Douglas in his Baronage 
makes him third son of Sir Oliver 
Sinclair of Roslin, an assertion we 
suspect to be erroneous. However 
this may be, Oliver Sinclair’s daugh- 
ters became subsequently the heir- 
esses of Woodhouselee. ‘Their 
mother, Katherine Bellenden, was 
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sister of the Lord Justice Clerk 
Bellenden and, widow of Francis 
Bothwell, by whom she had the fu- 
ture Bishop of Orkney, who was thus 
nephew of the Lord Justice Clerk 
and stepson of ‘‘Olyfer Sinclair,” 
“my gudefather,”’ consequently 
brother uterine of Isabella and Ali- 
son Sinclair, the coheiressesof Wood- 
houselee. These two ladies married 
two brothers, Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh and Hamilton of Monckton 
Mains. Isabella, as eldest, had the 
fortalice as her precipium, and 
resided there sometimes, and some- 
times at Bothwellhaugh in La- 
narkshire, which now forms «a 
small part of the Hamilton estate.’ 
‘Both brothers had mixed them- 
selves up with the plots against the 
State, for which, as might be an- 
ticipated, they suffered severely. 
Bothwellhaugh had been on more 
than one occasion fayourably dealt 
with. It appears that the lands 
of Woodhouselee had been made 
over to Sir John Bellenden with 
a view probably of protecting the 
ladies.’ 

‘When Sir John Bellenden got 
the conveyance of Woodhouselee 
he was thoroughly aware of the 
treasonable practices of his niece’s 
husband, and although his influence 
procured the pardon of Bothwell- 
haugh, he, evidently for the protec- 
tion of his niece, refused to reconyey 
the lands of Woodhouselee. Bel- 
lenden had been always ready to 
assist his brother-in-law’s children. 
Thus it is instructed by the book 
of the Official of St. Andrews, that 
upon the 13th of September, 1546, 
‘* Tsabella Sinclair, filia naturalis 
Oliveri Sinclair et Katherine Bel- 
lentyne,” with consent and assent of 
the said Oliver her father and law- 
ful administrator, personally pre- 
sent and consenting, sought that 
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Sir John Sinclair, Provost of Res- 
talrig, and Mr. John Bellentyne, son 
and apparent heir of Mr. Thomas 
Bellentyne, of Auchinoule, might 
be assigned as “curatores ad lites 
et negocia,” which demand the 
judge granted, and they took the 
oath “de fideli administratione” 
accordingly. 

‘This surely is excellent proof of 
the interest the uncle took in the 
affairs of his niece, and is explana- 
tory of the precautionary measure 
he subsequently adopted to secure 
her in the possession of her own 
private estate. Aware of the rest- 
less and rebellious practices of Both- 
wellhaugh, a staunch adherent of 
the Hamiltons, who were anxious to 
overturn the existing Government, 
whilst procuring the pardon of his 
nephew-in-law, his lordship insisted 
for and obtained a conveyance of 
Woodhonselee, resolving to retain 
the estate till the time should arrive 
when he could safely reconvey it. 
He died before 1577, two years 
previous to the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings against Bothwellhaugh, 
Monckton Mains, and the Hamilton 
family. He was succeeded in his 
office of Lord Justice Clerk by his 
son Sir Lewis Bellenden, who ob- 
tained a crown right to Wood- 
houselee. Although the death of 
the Regent occurred in 1570-1, no 
judicial steps were taken against 
Bothwellhaugh and his brother 
Monckton Mains, the husband of 
Alison the younger sister of Isa- 
bella, until nine years had elapsed. 
No legal proceedings had previously 
been instituted against the two 
Hamiltons, owing perhaps to the 
disturbed state of the Government 
and the changes of its rulers. At 
length, in 1579, @ summons of trea- 
son under authority of Parliament 
was ordered to be executed against 
the Hamiltons, which, with other 
persons of higher position, included 
the names of “James Hamilton of 
Woodhouselee, callit James of Both- 
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wellhauch, and David Hamilton of 
Monktonmaynis.” 

‘This summons required to be 
executed in due legal form, and as 
regarded these two men the cita- 
tion was not edictal, which it ought 
to have been had it been known 
that they had left Scotland, but “ at 
their dwelling places in Bothwell- 
hauch, quhar baith their wiffis and 
family makis their residence.” Not 
finding the males, the messengers 
“delivered ane authentic copie 
hereof to ili ane of their saidis 
wiffis, quha refusit to resaif the 
same in their name.”’ ‘If in No- 
vember 1579, isabel Sinclair, the 
Lady of Bothwellhaugh, was seated 
in Bothwellhaugh with Alison Sin- 
clair her sister, it is surely plain 
enough that she could not have died 
mad previous to 1570. It may, in 
conclusion, be added that Isabella 
Sinclair, or Hamilton, lived subse- 
quently at Woodhouselee for many 
years, and did not die until next 
century. 

‘Here was evidence of Sir John 
Bellenden’s sagacity, for by taking 
the deed previously executed in his 
own favour the estate of Woodhouse- 
lee was saved from being forfeited, 
which had the title remained in the 
person of Bothwellhaugh must have 
been the case, and his two nieces 
would have been ruined. 

‘ How Isabel and Alison Sinclair 
were treated by Sir Lewis Bellenden, 
their cousin, does not appear. Wood- 
houselee was included in a royal 
charter, April 25, 1581, and it may be 
inferred that the ladies were aliment-, 
ed out of it by him. Both of them 
were alive in 1608, when an Act was 
passed restoring the estate to them 
as “‘ heretrices portionaris,”’ and au- 
thorising them “ peciable”’ to enter 
and “bruick and joiss [i. e. enjoy] 
the saidis landis,” ordaining letters 
to be passed for their repossessing 
the same in “ tyme cuming after the 
date of these presentis.” At the 
same time it was agreed “ that the 
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claim for previous rent should be 
given up,” which no doubt was oc- 
casioned by the Bellendens having 
furnished the owners during their 
long extrusion with the means of 
subsistence. It can never now be 
affirmed that there is the slightest 
foundation for the rumour so gene- 
rally circulated and so universally 
believed, that the Lady of Bothwell- 
haugh was expelled from her own 
house by order of the Regent, and 
died in consequence in the woods 
of Woodhouselee, or Glencorse, of 
cold and hunger.’ 

Sach is the story as given by Mr. 
Maidment, and, at first sight, it 
seems an extremely probable one. 
Provided the facts are all as stated 
by him, the conclusions drawn from 
them must be regarded as very natu- 
ral, If it formed part of the ancient 
story, that the lady died in conse- 
quence of the cruel treatment to 
which she was subjected on that par- 
ticular night, then to prove that she 
was alive thirty or forty years after- 
wards would be to give a presump- 
tion of falsehood to the whole story. 
If, as Mr. Maidment says, Sir John 
Bellenden was the young lady’s 
uncle, and had taken a deep inte- 
rest in her affairs, and if the Regent 
had transferred the estate of Wood- 
houselee to him, then it was very 
natural that he, knowing the charac- 
ter of his niece’s husband, should 
decline to part with it, and should 
retain it for her benefit. That such 
a proceeding on the part of Bellen- 
den should so inflame Bothwell- 
haugh against the Regent as that 
he should make several attempts 
on his life, and eventually kill 
him, is in the highest degree un- 
likely, and could not fail to give 
an air of improbability to the whole 
story. 

It is evident, however, that this 
finely constructed fabric must fall 
to the ground if we can prove to be 
false certain of the statements by 
which it is held together. If, for 


instance, we can show that the 
death of the lady formed no part of 
the original story, then any amount 
of evidence to prove that she was 
alive many years afterwards must 
go for nothing. If we can show that 
Sir John Bellenden never possessed 
the lands of Woodhouselee, then 
any interest that he may have taken 
in the affairs of his niece, Isabella 
Sinclair, is nothing to the purpose. 
If we can prove that Patrick Sin- 
clair of Woodhouselee was succeed- 
ed, not by Oliver Sinclair, but by his 
son John, then his whole genealogical 
reckoning is put outof joint. Ifwe 
can prove that the co-heiresses were 
daughters, not of Oliver Sinclair, 
but of the said John, the story has 
not a foot to stand upon. And, fin- 
ally, if we can prove that the person 
on whom the forfeited estate of 
Woodhouselee was conferred by the 
Regent was not the Lord Justice 
Clerk, but a near relative of his 
own, then Hamilton may after all 
have had (or at least believed that 
he had) some grounds for his bit- 
ter hatred against the Regent, and 
there may have been some truth in 
the statements which Mr. Maid- 
ment has so confidently called in 
question—that the Lady of Wood- 
houselee was expelled from her 
own house, and left to wander, in 
a helpless, unprotected state, in the 
woods. 

Had Mr. Maidment’s statements: 
been confined to the work in which 
they first made their appearance, 
their truth or falsehood would not 
have been a matter of so much im- 
portance ; but as they have been 
adopted by Dr. Burton, and in- 
corporated in what must be re- 
garded as a standard work on the 
history of Scotland, the interests 
of historic truth demand their cor- 
rection. 

With regard to the death of the 
lady, the only historic work of a 
contemporary character that men- 
tions the story is the Historie of 
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King James the Sext, where it is 
said that ‘the gentilwoman, what 
for grief of mynd and exceeding 
cauld that she had then contractit, 
consavit sik madness of spreit as 
was almaist incredible.’ Crawfurd 
of Drumsoy’s (Memoirs of the Affairs 
of Scotland, London 1706) account 
is that they ‘not only turned the 
gentlewoman out of doors, but 
stript her naked and left her in 
that condition in the open field, in 
a cold dark night, where before 
day she became furiously mad and 
insensible of the injury they had 
done her.’ In Principal Robertson’s 
History of Scotland we read that the 
‘estate had been bestowed upon one 
of the Regent’s favourites, who 
seized his house, and turned out 
his wife naked in a cold night 
into the open fields, where before 
next morning she became furiously 
mad,’ To the same effect, Tytler 
says that the Justice Clerk ‘ vio- 
lently occupied the house, and bar- 
barously turned its mistress, during 
a bitterly cold night, into the 
‘woods, where she was found in the 
morning furiously mad, and insen- 
sible to the injury which had been 
inflicted on her.’ None of these 
authorities, it will be observed, say 
a word about her having died at that 
time, nor are we aware of any his- 
torical writer of note that does so 
previous to the time of Sir Walter 
Scott, with whom tradition had 
always great weight, and who has 
been generally followed by subse- 
quent writers. And it is only in his 
Tales of a Grandfather that Scott 
says, ‘that in consequence of this 
brutal treatment she became in- 
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sane and died.’ In his History of 
Scotland, where he may be supposed 
to be more careful in dealing with 
his facts, he simply says, ‘she be- 
came ere morning furiously mad.’ 
In Sir Walter Scott’s time, as we 
have seen, the ghost had arecognised 
existence, and was generally believed 
in. But, in order to be believed in, 
a further belief was necessary—a 
belief, namely, that the lady had 
died. It can scarcely be imagined 
that a ghost would have frequented 
a spot where its earthly body may 
have been subjected to cruel treat- 
ment if that body had happened 
to survive the event for perhaps 
thirty or forty years. The thing 
is contrary to all our experience of 
ghost procedure. The death of the 
lady was necessary to the existence 
of the ghost; and had the people 
known or remembered that the lady 
did not die till long after, they could 
scarcely have believed that it was 
her ghost which was troubling them. 
Hence we are brought to the con- 
clusion that the ghost did not make 
its appearance till long after the 
event, and when the minor incidents 
connected with it had been for- 
gotten. The great fact of the cruel 
treatment to which the lady had 
been subjected remained in the 
popular mind, but the fact of her 
having lived for so many years after 
had been forgotten. It is thus, we 
think, entirely owing to the belief 
in the existence of the ghost that 
the death of the lady has come to 
be added to the story. This view, 
that the ghost did not make its 
appearance till long after the event, 
is favoured too by the change in the 


* It is not a little remarkable that Dr. Burton, while admitting that the story, after 
being accepted by Principal Robertson and taking its place in legitimate history, ‘ was 
naturally completed by the additional decorations of the new-born babe and the mother's 


death,’ shoul 


at the same time adopt Mr. Maidment’s arguments, and attempt to 


disprove the original story by statements which, by his own showing, only affect its 
recent embellishments. Anything going to prove that the lady was alive long after the 
time referred to cannot surely in any way affect the truth or falsehood of the original 
story, if the death of the lady formed no part of it, if, indeed, it is admitted to be a 


modern addition. 
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name. The name of Bothwell- 
haugh’s wife, as we know, was 
Isabella, whereas the’ ghost was 
always known as Lady Anne. It 
may, perhaps, for the sake of eu- 
phony, or for some other cause, be 
occasionally permitted to ghosts to 
change their name, and we are 
willing to admit that Isabella may 
not be a very convenient name for 


such a fleeting object to carry, 


about with it or to, be desig- 
nated by; but we are rather 
of opinion that the lady’s real 
name had passed from the popu- 
lar mind, and that Lady Anne 
had been substituted as being 
euphonious and answering every 
useful purpose as well as the 
proper one. 

But whatever doubt or uncertainty 
there may seem to be connected 
with this part of the story, there 
can be none with regard to the fact 
that the individual who received a 
grant of the lands of Woodhouselee 
was not Sir John Bellenden, but a 
relative of the Regent’s. The battle 
of Langside was fought on the 13th 
of May, 1568, and among the pri- 
soners taken on that occasion was 
James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
On the 26th of the same month we 
are told that the Lord Regent caused 
charge all and sundrie barons and 
gentlemen who assisted the Queen’s 
Majesty in the battle of Langside 
to deliver their places and houses to 


5’ His words are? ‘On the 
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him under the pain of treason, and 
especially all the Houses of Lothian; 
and also summoned the hail! gentle- 
men thereof to compear before him 
and the Lords of Secret Council 
under the said pains; and also dis- 
posed the escheats (i.e. forfeited 
estates) of the said persons, being 
in the said battle, to the persons 
being with him at the time. The 
special reference here to the Houses 
of Lothian evidently shows on the 
part of the Regent a desire to have 
near the capital only such as were 
well affected towards him, and also 
shows how it was that Hamilton’s 
estate of Bothwellhaugh was not 
then forfeited, a fact which has 
led Dr. Burton into the mistake of 
supposing that he was not the eldest 
son.° 

Among the Privy Seal Records 
(Vol. XXXVIII. folio 24), and dated 
August 24, 1568, is a Deed of Gift 
‘maid with advice of my Lord 
Regent to Patrick Hume, sone of 
umquhile George Hume, of Lundeis, 
his aires and assignees ane or mae 
of the gift of the liferent, mailes, 
fermis, proffittis, dewteis,’ &c., ‘ off 
alland haill the landis of Woodesley, 
ye landis of Milntown, with ye mile 
thereof, the landis of Estraw,’ &c., 
‘during ye lyftimes of James Ha- 
miltoun, sumtyme of Bothwilheuch, 
and David Hamiltoun his Brother- 
germane of the quhilkis landis,’ &c., 
‘with their pertinents, the ane 


int whether Hamilton forfeited, in the first place, his 


own estate of Bothwellhaugh for his loyalty to his queen, the available documents leave 
it doubtful whether he: ever:possessed such an estate. It belonged to his father, but it 
appears to have continued: inthe family after James Hamilton- would certainly have, 
lost it by forfeiture had it been his. It may be conjectured that an elder brother 
succeeded to the family estate, and that James only got the patronymic of Bothwellhaugh 
according to the Scottish practice which often distributed the name of the estate over 
the family generally a8 a title of courtesy’ (History of Scotland, Vol. V.). The forfeiture 
of the: éstate of Bothwellhaugh would appear to have formed ‘no part of the Regent’s 
plan. His igreat object, was not.to enrich himself or his followers, but to secure the 
peace of the kingdom, and hence his confiscations were chiefly directed against the 
powerful houses of Lothian, whose proximity to the capital might render them at any 
time dangerous. Bothwellhaugh was sufficiently remote to be little dangerous mm this 
way, and probably, also, it was téo near the Hamilton estates to render its confiscation an 
easy task, or to make it a desirable possession to any of the Regent’s adherents, 
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half pertenit to ye said James in 
lyfrent, and ye uther half to ye 
said David siclike in lyfrent, and 
now perteniss to our Sovereign 
Lord, and ar becum in his hieness 
handis by ressoun of eschete throw 
proces of forfalterie ordourlies led 
and deducit against the said James 
and David for certain crymes of 
tressone and lese-majestiecommittet 
by yame and ather of yame off the 
quhilkis the same James was con- 
vict in ane justice court holden in 
the Tolbouth of Edinburgh the 21st 
day of May last bypast, and ye said 
David was convict in Parliament 
holden in ye Tolbouth foresaid the 
19th day of August instant, as at 
more length is contenit in ye pro- 
cesses, domis and decretis of forfal- 
teries ordourly led and deducit 
against yame respective thereupon. 
With power to the said Patrick his 
aires and assignees to intromit and 
tak up the mails, fermes, &c. during 
the lyftimes of the said James and 
David, and to dispose thereof at 
their pleasure and to occupy the 
same with their awin guids, or to 
set thame to tenantis, as thai sall 
think maist expedient, during the 
said space,’ dc. 

The lands of Woodhouselee were 
therefore conveyed on their forfeiture 
through the rebellion of Bothwell- 
hanugh and his brother,not to Sir John 
Bellenden, as has been generally 
supposed, but to the above Patrick 
Hume, who was a staunch supporter 
of the Regent, and also not distantly 
related to him, being his mother’s 
cousin. The Regent’s mother, Lady 
Margaret of lLochleven, was a 
daughter of John, fourth Lord 
Erskine, who died in 1552. This 
John had a sister, Margaret Erskine, 
whose second husband was George 
Hume of Lundies and Argaty, a son 
of Sir Patrick Hume of Polwart, the 
same who had possessed the lands 
of Woodhouselee before they passed 
into the hands of the Sinclairs. Of 
this George Hume, Patrick Hume 
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was a younger son, and it was there- 
fore natural for more reasons than 
one that the lands of Woodhouselee 
should be made overtohim. It will 
be observed, however, that they were 
not entirely conveyed away from the 
Sinclairs, but only the life rent inte- 
rests in them, which vested in the 
two brothers as husbands of the co- 
heiresses. It was, therefore, on the 
part of the Regent not an act of 
spoliation, but a natural and strictly 
legal proceeding, one called for from 
the known character of the men, and 
the danger to the King’s peace from 
having such persons\domiciled with- 
in afew miles of the capital. There 
is no reason, as we have seen, for 
saying, as is generally dons, that 
Hamilton had yielded up his pa- 
ternal estate of Bothwellhaugh, and 
that his wife had been driven to take 
refuge in Woodhouselee, which as 
her property she believed would be 
safe from the consequences of her 
husband’s misdeeds. It could not, 
therefore, have been from having no 
other home that she continued to 
remain at Woodhouselee, nor could 
she have been uninformed of the 
fact of its forfeiture, but probably 
from a womanly feeling that her 
presence there would in some way 
or other have the effect of warding off 
the calamity. We may easily sup- 
pose that the bluff soldier and his 
martial following would have little 
sympathy with any such feeling, and 
they may even have subjected the 
lady to harsh treatment in carrying 
out their purpose. We may imagine 
the effect of all this upon the heart 
of a proud and disappointed man ; 
the harsh treatment of his wife, the 
loss of her estate, the fact of the Re- 
gent having given it to a favourite 
of his own and a relative, may only 
have served to concentrate his hatred 
upon the man at whose hands he 
had suffered defeat at Langside, 
and whom he would doubtless 
regard as the author of all his 
misfortunes. 
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Woodhouselee remained in the 
possession of Patrick Hume down 
to the time of his death, which took 
place in 1572, as is mentioned in 
Bannatyne’s Journal of Transactions 
in Scotland. ‘The second Julii or 
thereabout was Patrick Hume, Cap- 
tain to the Regentis Horsemen, slain 
in rescewing a drift of cattle which 
Pherihurst had troght [taken] of a 
piece of land of his, which he had 
gotten be forfalterie of Jamie 
Hamilton that slew the Regent.’ 
We may probably even here find 
some countenance to the story of the 
cruel treatment of the Lady of Wood- 
houselee in the fact of Hume 
receiving his death at the hands of 
Fernyhurst, a strong partisan of 
Queen Mary and a friend of Both- 
wellhaugh. We find them after- 
wards consorting together in France, 
and Walsingham mentions in a letter 
an occasion on which Kerr of Ferny- 
hurst, a Roman Catholic and an 
active friend of the Scottish Queen, 
with Bothwellhaugh, the blood- 
stained Hamilton who had shot the 
Regent Moray, had ridden post from 
France into Spain. 

We find no trace of Woodhouselee 
for some years after the death of 
Captain Hume. In the Great Seal 
Register (Book XXXV. No. 492) 
is a charter dated April 14, 1581, 
confirming a charter of alienation 
granted by William Sinclair, son 
and heir of quondam Edward Sin- 
clair of Galwaldmoir, to Lewis Bel- 
lenden of Auchinoule, Knight, our 
Clerk of Justiciary. The charter of 
which this is the confirmation is 
dated the 28th day of July, 157- 
(the unit being omitted). It con- 
veyed to the said Sir Lewis Bellen- 
den, Castlelaw, Eastraw, &c. the 
lands of Woodhonselee &c., Spottis 
&c., in consideration of a certainsum 
of money paid by the said Lewis Bel- 
lenden to the said William Sinclair. 
Thus the estate of Woodhouselee 
came to Lewis Bellenden, not 
through his father, as it naturally 
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would have done if it had ever be- 
longed to him, but from William 
Sinclair. 

In the Parliament held at Linlith- 
gow in 1585, an Act was passed, 
under date December 10, restoring 
to certain noblemen and others their 
forfeited estates, among whom was 
Arthur Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
But a special Act, passed the same 
day, exempted from the operation 
of this Act the lands of Woodhouse- 
lee and others acquired by Sir Lewis 
Bellenden from William Sinclair, 
and confirms the same to him. 
These two Acts were ratified and 
confirmed by Acts of the Parliament 
held at Holyrood House under date 
July 29, 1587. On January 12, 1591, 
the King with advice of the Lords of 
Secret Council finds and declares 
that David Hamilton of Both- 
wellhaugh (otherwise designed of 
Moncktcn Mains), Isabella Sinclair 
and Alison Sinclair, heretrices por- 
tioners of the lands of W oodhouselee, 
ought and should be repossessed to 
the lands, houses, tacks, &c., whereof 
they were dispossessed through oc- 
casion of the late troubles. This, 
however, did not take effect. In 
August of the same year Sir Lewis 
died, and the Parliament of the fol- 
lowing year, held at Edinburgh, on 
June 5 ratifies in favour of the 
bairns of the late Lewis Bellenden 
the Act made at Linlithgow, Decem- 


. ber 10, 1585, and that at Edinburgh, 


July 29, 1587, both concerning the 
lands of Woodhouselee and others. 
Sir Lewis was succeeded by his son 
Sir James Bellenden of Broughton. 
The latter died in 1606, and was 
succeeded by his son Sir William, 
whose special service as heir-at-law 
is dated April 16, 1607, and in- 
cludes the land and barony of 
Broughton and others, and the lands 
of Woodhonselee &c. 

An Act of Parliament of June 
17, 1609, after referring to the Act 
of Secret Council above noticed, 
declares to be null and void the 
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exceptions made to the Act of De- 
cember 10, 1585, declares the same 
to be extended to and to apply to 
David Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 
Isabel Sinclair and Alison Sinclair, 
restoring them to the lands of 
Woodhouselee and others of which 
they had been dispossessed through 
the late troubles; but declares that 
the present Act shall not extend to 
craving or pursuing for any of the 
rents, profits, and duties of the 
said lands.for any years preceding 
the date hereof, and also suspends 
the effect and execution of this Act 
during the dependence of: the sub- 
mission made andsubscribed betwixt 
the. ‘said David Hamilton and his 
colleagues and William Bellenden of 
Broughton on the one and other 
parts. This terminated the connec- 
tion of the Bellendens with -Wood- 
houselee. 

‘That the claim for previous 
rents should be given up,’ says Mr. 
Maidment, ‘no doubt was occasioned 
by the Bellendens having furnished 
the owners during their long extru- 
sion with the means of subsistence.’ 
The more likely reason is that it 
was in consideration of the sum of 
money paid for the estate by Lewis 
Bellenden to William Sinclair, with 
which it is-probable that the sub- 
mission then existing between them 
had something to do. 

We now: return to the family of 
the Sinclairs, and here Mr. Maid- 
ment is equally at fault.. He quotes 
from the Book of the Official of St. 
Andrews the appointment. of Mr. 
John Bellenden and another as 
euratores ad lites to Isabella Sinclair, 
natural daughter of Oliver Sinclair 
and- Katherine’ Bellenden. This 

roves that Oliver Sinclair and 
therine Bellenden had a daughter 
Isabella, but there is no evidence 
that she had a sister Alison, nor 
has he brought forward anything 
to-establish her identity with : the 
Isabella Sinclair of Woodhouselee. 
This one would have thought he 
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would have considered it necessary 
todo. We may notice, in passing, 
that the Katherine Bellenden who 
married Oliver Sinclair was, ac- 
cording ‘to Douglas, the daughter 
of Patrick Beilenden, the father of 
Thomas, and was therefore aunt, 
not sister, to Sir John Bellenden. 
The Crown Charter of the Lands 
of Pitcairns, of date January 12,° 
1537, is in favour of Oliver Sinclair 
and Katherine Bellenden his spouse 
and their heirs. 

‘Who,’ he asks, ‘was - Oliver 
Sinclair ?’ and adds, ‘Mr. Napier 
says, and probably correctly, that 
he was the unpopular favourite of 
James V.’ ‘That Oliver succeeded,’ 
he says, ‘is undoubted ; a fact which 
leads to the supposition that he was 
his son, had it not been that Douglas 
in his Baronage makes him third 
son of Sir Oliver Sinclair of Roslin, 
an assertion which we suspect to 
be erroneous.’ It is strange that 
Mr. Maidment should have made 
this mistake, seeing that the.deeds 
quoted by him in his edition of 
Father Hay’s Genealogie of the 
Sainteclaires of Rosslyn prove that 
Oliver. Sinclair of Pitcairns was 
the third son of Sir Oliver Sinclair 
of Roslin. Thus, in the charter of 
confirmation granted by James V. 
to Sir William Sinclair of Roslin 
(who succeeded his father, Sir 
Oliver) and dated August 25, 1542; 
there is a taillied destination, after 
the tee’s sons and the heirs 
male of their bodies, to the follow- 
ing: (1) Oliver Sinclair of Pitcairns, 
(2) Alexander Sinclair, (3) Arthur 
Sinclair, (4) James Sinclair, all 
brothers german of Sir William 
Sinclair. Sir Oliver’s eldest son 
had predeceased his father. 

To begin at the beginning, the 
lands of Woodhouselee were ac- 
quired by one Patrick Sinclair in 
the year 1529 from George’ Hume 
of Argaty.. Who, then, was this 
Patrick Sinclair? It has génerally 
been supposed that he was one of 
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{he -Sinclaixe of Roslin; -lnt he 
certainly cannot be identified with 


any of the members of that family. 


We are rather inclined to identify 
him with one who, though his 
name is scarcely to be found in any 
of the common histories of the 
period, was yet a man of censider- 
able note in his day, and was 
engaged in various important 
political missions. We refer to 
Patrick or ‘Pate’ Sinclair, who 
was for many years a high official 
in the royal household. In the 
Treasurer’s accounts we find after 
the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and even before, various 
entries of disbursements made on 
behalf of Pate Sinclair for sundry 
articles of clothing, as ‘cloke,’ 
‘doublet,’ ‘hat,’ ‘bonat,’ ‘ hose,’ 
&. In 1505 we meet with an 


entry of ‘ Paid for six elne green 
taffety. for ane cover to his horse’ 
at the tournaying at ‘Festerns 
Even,’ when he played the ‘ Hobby 
Horse,’ the King himself (James 


IV.) acting the part of ‘ Abbot of 
Unreason.’ There must have been 
merry doings at Court in those 
days before the battle of Flodden 
had spread sorrow over the land. 
After that disaster, in which 
Scotland lost her King and the 
flower of her nobility, Sinclair 
attached himself to the Queen 
Mother, Margaret of England, who 
was appointed Regent during the 
minority of her infant son. Her 
precipitate marriage with the young 
Earl of Angus, however, unfitted 
her for this post, and the Duke of 
Albany was appointed in her room. 
Albany was in his turn ousted 
through the intrigues of the Queen 
Mother, who, aided by the influence 
of her brother, Henry VIII., suc- 
ceeded in placing her son, then only 
twelve years of age, at the head of 
the Government. In carrying out 
these negotiations we find Sinclair 
acting as the Queen’s trusted and 
confidential agent. Thus in Sep- 
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tember 1523, we find her writing 
to her brother, entreating him to 
use his influence with the Scottish 
lords to induce them to set the 
young King free from the control 
of the Duke of Albany; and she 
adds, that she durst not have writ- 
ten so plainly, were it not that the 
bearer was Patrick Synklair, her 
trusty and true servant, and ever 
had been to the King her husband 
and to herself. We find him also 
on several occasions the bearer of 
letters from the Queen to Surrey 
when about to invade Scotland, 
because, she says, she ‘ can trust no 
other.’ It would appear, however, 
that when Harry Stewart came to 
be looked upon with favour by the 
Queen, Sinclair fell into the shade. 
This we learn from a letter by 
Norfolk to Wolsey, dated Septem- 
ber 14, 1524, who says, that what- 
ever the said Patrick did or said 
failed to give satisfaction, and that 
to please the said Henry she made 
a quarrel with the other. Sinclair, 
however, did not give up his English 
friends, and we find him frequently 
in the company of the English 
Ambassadorat Edinburgh. Magnus, 
who filled this post, in writing to 
Wolsey on May 31, 1525, mentions 
Patrik. Synklar and Mr. John 
Chisholm as being old servants to 
the late King, and of good honesty, 
having many friends and kinsfolk, 
and as having most specially re- 
sorted unto him and kept his com- 
pany continually because they be 
good servants to the young King 
their master, and right evil French- 
men; and further recommends that 
they should each be rewarded with 
a pension of 20/. a year, which, he 
adds, they well deserve. In an- 
other letter about this time Magnus 
says of him, that he ‘is a sadde 
and wise gentleman, and canne 
noote another in a cause right effec- 
tually.’ Again he says, writin 

to Wolsey, ‘I have so ordain 

that Patrick Sinclair, being in spe- 
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cial favour with the young King, 
shall from time to time give plain 
advertisements how everything shall 
proceed in these parts.’ In 1526 
he was the bearer of a letter from 
James V. to his uncle; and on that 
occasion Wolsey, writing to his 
master, describes Sinclair as one 
that had always taken the side of 
his Majesty, and had secretly ad- 
vised Magnus of all that had been 
done by the French, or such as 
sought to destroy the amity that 
subsisted between his Majesty and 
the King of Scots, for which he 
had oftentimes been in no little 
danger and peril, but he had always 
remained faithful to his Majesty. 
In March 1527 Magnus writes to 
Wolsey, saying ‘that the Earl of 
Angus hath the whole rule and 
authority about the young King, 
and Patrick Sinclair is accepted 
with singular favour, so as now 
without the danger of any person 
he may speak and commune with 
the King at his pleasure.’ In July 


1528 he is sent by the King ona 
mission to Henry VIIL., setting 
forth the superseding of the Earl 
of Angus and his assumption of 


the supreme power. In his in- 
structions he is designed as ‘our 
familiar servitor and gentleman of 
house, Patrick Sinclair. A few 
months later he is again on a mis- 
sion to the English King, and Roger 
Lassells, a servant of the Earl of 
Northumberland at Norham Castle, 
notifies to his master his having 
passed that way ; adding, ‘he hath 
promised openly afforthe King and 
all his Council, if the King send but 
him he shall get of the King of 
England three years’ peace, and that 
the King shall not aid the Earl of 
Angus, and this he hath under- 
taken.’ In this instance, however, 
Patrick had over-estimated the ex- 
tent of his influence with the Eng- 
lish King, and Magnus, writing 
from Berwick, December 5, 1528, 
to Mr. Adam Otterbourze, says: 
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‘Patrick Sinclair of late was in 
England, and in his coming home- 
ward did speak with me, and as it 
appeared he was not the best 
pleased with his answer given at 
the Court of England in the King 
his master’s affairs.” This is the 
last trace that we find of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s political life. In October 1531 
James sends Thomas Scott, ‘ gen- 
tleman of our House,’ as envoy to 
the court of Henry VIII. It is in 
1529 that we find a Patrick Sin- 
clair purchasing Woodhouselee, and 
there can, we think, be little donbt 
that this is the same person ; and 
that, disappointed at the want of 
success that had attended his la- 
bours, and conscious, probably, that 
his power at Court was on the 
wane, like a wise man, he had re- 
tired from the field, and spent the 
remainder of his days on his private 
estate. If we were to judge Sin- 
clair according to the hght of our 
days, and the ideas that now pre- 
vail, we should be dealing with him 
too harshly. In his day almost 
the whole of Scotland was divided 
between such as were in favour of 
an alliance with England and such 
as sought an alliance with France; 
and it is not improbable that he 
was actuated by a belief that a close 
and intimate alliance with England 
would be of the greatest possible 
advantage to his native country. 
But with all this one cannot but 
regret that one who occupied so 
prominent a position at the Scotch 
Court should have so actively en- 
gaged himself in the cause of the 
English. 

But whether this be the Patrick 
Sinclair who purchased Woodhouse- 
lee or not, there can be no doubt 
of the fact that the Patrick Sin- 
clair of Woodhouselee was suc- 
ceeded, not by Oliver Sinclair, but 
by his natural son John. In the 
Great Seal Register under date 
January 30, 1546, we find a charter 
of confirmation of a contract entered 
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into between Patrick Sinclair of 
Woodhouselee and John Sinclair, 
his natural son, on the one part, and 
James Hamilton of Innerwick and 
Isabella Hamilton, his lawful daugh- 
ter, on the other, conveying to John 
and Isabella and the longest liver of 
them the lands of Castlelaw, East- 
law, &c.,and to John Sinclair and his 
heirs the lands of Woodhouselee, 
&c., also Spottis and other lands 
in Galloway. Here, then, we have 
the father of the co-heiresses Isa- 
bella and Alison Sinclair, who were 
thus, through their mother, like- 
wise connected with the house of 
Innerwick, a powerful branch of 
the Hamiltons, and it was no doubt 
through this connection that James 
Hamilton and his brother first ob- 
tained a footing in the old house 
on the banks of the Esk. 

In pursuing such investigations, 
it is often in byways or unexpected 
quarters that we come upon the 
information of which we are in 
quest. It is not in connection with 
Woodhouselee or Bothwellhaugh 
that we get our next piece of infor- 
mation respecting this matter, but 
in connection with the estate of 
Spottis, in the county of Kirkcud- 
bright. Among the Special Services 
connected with that county, we 
find under date December 12, 1643, 
the service of James Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh as heir of Alison 
Sinclair, legitimate daughter of 
John Sinclair of Woodhouselee, his 
grandmother, to one half of the lands 
of Spottis; and on the same date 
the service of Alison Hamilton, re- 
lict of Bishop Gavin Hamilton, as 
heiress of Isabella Sinclair, legiti- 
mate daughter of John Sinclair 
of Woodhouselee, her mother, to 
the other half of the lands of 
Spottis. As connected with the 
same, we find in the Commissary 
Records of Glasgow confirmation of 
the testament testamentary and 
inventory of the guides, gear, &c. 
which pertained to the late David 
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Hamilton Elder of Bothwellhaugh, 
who died in the month of March 
1613, faithfully made and given up 
by Claud Hamilton, his second son, 
and also testament dative and in- 
ventory of the guides, gear, &c. 
which pertained to the late Alison 
Sinclair of Bothwellhaugh, who 
died in the month of June 1618, 
faithfully made and given up by 
Claud Hamilton, lawful son of the 
defunct. Under date November 29, 
1628, there is a general service of 
James Hamilton as heir of David 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, his 
grandfather; and under date Feb- 
ruary 23, 1630, general services of 
James Hamilton of Bothweilhaugh, 
as heir of Alison Sinclair, his 
grandmother, and Alison Hamilton, 
as heiress of Isabella Sinclair, her 
mother. Further, under date March 
13, 1629, we find the service of 
Henry Home of Ardgaty and Lun- 
dies as heir male and of taillie of 
Captain Patrick Home, lawful 
son of George Home of Lundies, 
his grand-uncle. 

In referring to the service of 
the summons at the dwelling places 
of the two brothers, Mr. Maid- 
ment says: ‘This summons re- 
quired to be executed in due legal 
form, and as regards these two 
men the citation was not edictal, 
which it ought to have been had it 
been known that they had left 
Scotland, but at “their dwelling 
places in Bothwellhaugh,whar baith 
their wiffis and family makis their 
residence :”’ adding that ‘A citation 
of this nature would not be worth 
anything unless the husbands’ do- 
micile was where they had their 
residence, of which fact there was 
no proof adduced.’ The fact is that 
the summons was also served edict- 
ally, as is shown by the officer’s 
execution appended thereto. He 
says that ‘Upon the 27th day of 
July being Monunday and mercat- 
day of the burgh of Edinburgh, 
1579, he passed ‘to the mercat 
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eroce of the said burgh as the head 
burgh of this realm, and there by 
epen proclamation I lauchfullie 
premptorlie with sound of trum- 
pett and displayit coitt of arms 
sommont’ the several parties men- 
tioned, ‘and this I did at the said 
eroce because all the said persons 
were fugitive, and as I was credi- 
billy informt for the maist pairt 
forth of this realm.’ 

We have thus, we trust, satisfac- 
torily shown that Oliver Sinclair, 
the unpopular favourite of James V., 
was not the father of the heiresses, 
and never had anything to do with 
the Woodhouselee estate; that on 
the forfeiture of the Hamiltons, the 
estate did not pass into the hands 
of Sir John Bellenden (who was, 
besides, no connection of the heir- 
esses), but that the life-rent inte- 
rests which vested in the two bro- 
thers were transferred to Patrick 
Hume, a strong supporter of the 
Regent, and also a relative of his. 
As there is no reason to think that 
Bothwellhaugh was at this time 
forfeited, but various reasons for 
thinking the contrary, then Isa- 
bella Sinclair could not have been 
driven to take refuge: at Wood- 
houselee, and her presence there 
had probably been rather intended 
to obstruct the entrance of the new 
possessor. In these circumstances 
it is notat all unlikely that she may 
have been subjected to somewhat 
harsh and even cruel treatment, 
and therefore we are inclined to 
think that private feelings of re- 
venge may have had something to 
do in spurring Bothwellhaugh on 
to the commission of his crime, and 
that there may be after all some 
truth in the old story. At the same 
time, we trust we have vindicated 
the character of the ‘ good Regent ’ 
from the charge of having seized 
upon the estate in order ‘ to enrich 
a greedy favourite,’ or even of hav- 
ing connived ‘ata project for de- 
feating a harsh law.’ The act was 
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a strictly legal one, ‘and one, as 
we have said before, rendered 
necessary by the circumstances 
of the case’ and the character 
of the man with whom he had to 
deal.. .It went no farther than the 
personal interests of Bothwellhaugh 
and his brother in the estate; and 
it was very natural that the estate 
should be entrusted to a member of 
the family that had formerly pos- 
sessed it. At the same time, it is 
easy to see the effect of all this 
upon the mind of a passionate and 
disappointed man like James Hamil- 
ton. The relationship which sub- 
sisted between Captain Hume and 
the Regent would naturally draw 
his attention to the latter rather 
than the former; and if, as we sup- 
pose, his wife had been subjected to 
harsh or cruel treatment, then in 
striking at the Regent he would 
only imagine that he was going to 
the root of the matter. 

Along with all this it is neces- 
sary to keep in view his con- 
nection with the ducal house of 
Hamilton, which must have been 
of the most intimate character. 
His father, David the ‘ gudeman of 
Bothwellhaugh,’ was the fifth and 
youngest son of John Hamilton of 
Orbiston, whose father was Gavin, 
third son of James, the first Lord 
Hamilton, and consequently the 
murderer of the Regent stood in 
no very distant relationship to the 
ducal house. His mother, Cathe- 
rine Shaw, is also said to have been 
a sister uterine of John Hamilton, 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews. 
Further, the estate of Bothwell- 
haugh stood orf the right bank of 
the Clyde, directly opposite the 
ducal estates, from which it was 
separated only by the river, so that 
a close intimacy must have sub- 
sisted between the two houses; 
and hence James Bothwell may 
have been the more readily induced 
to undertake the commission of a 


deed which he was led to believe 
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would be of the greatest service to | trust, succeeded in throwing some 
those whom he regarded asintimate light upona hitherto‘misunderstdod 
friends and near kinsmen. Be this, and misrepresented part of Scotch 
however, as it may, we have, we history. 


[Most of the materials that have been used in the preparation of this article (all of them 
that give value to it) were collected by the late Mr. W. Williamson, of London. A 
Scotchman by birth and education, he continued even after his settlement in the 
Southern Capital to manifest the deepest interest in everything connected with his 
native country. Its history, antiquities, language, literature (especially its ballad 
poetry), were to him never-failing objects of interest. In particular his knowledge of 
the events connected with the Reformation, and of the condition and power of the 
religious houses in the times immediately preceding, was such as we believe to 
be equalled or surpassed by few. It was not, however, till within a short time of his 
death, that he began to commit to writing any part of his knowledge, or to note down 
the result of his researches with a view to possible publication; and then, though 
from the extent of his knowledge and his high mental powers he could not have failed 
to throw light and interest round any point or period of Scotch history that he had 
chosen to take up, it was to the incidents more or less historical connected with his 
native parish of Lasswade, and to the history of distinguished families who had lived 
there, that he first turned his attention. Hence one of the points that he set about 
investigating critically was that which forms the’ subject of this article. In all 
—: too, the story of the Woodhouselee Ghost had been among the earliest of 

is recollections, and he may have felt dissatisfied with the way in which Mr. Maidment 
has handed over everything connected with it to the region of fiction. 

For carrying out historical investigations on either a large or a small scale, he was sin- 
gularly well qualified ; and had he lived, we doubt not that he would have thrown 
light upon other and more important points in Scotch history, that are at present 
involved in doubt. He possessed great power of seeking out and arriving at tho 
truth. He seemed to be led as by a species of instinct to the right sources for infor- 
mation; and if not successful at first, he would return to the subject again and again, 
assailing it from different points, and never rest satisfied till he had solved the difficulty, 
though it might be years afterwards. He had the faculty of readily grasping a 
subject in all its details, stripping it of all extraneous matter, and laying bare its- 
strong or its weak points. His natural powers in this respect were doubtless much 
improved and strengthened through his having enjoyed the advantage of a legal 
training in the office of a firm of Writers to the Signet in Edinburgh. During this 
time he had a principal share in getting up the evidence in at least one noted case of 
disputed succession, and he used frequently afterwards to refer to the pleasure he 
derived from going over the old documents and bringing together the evidence bearing 
upon this case. To this, we think, in great measure may be traced the interest he 
afterwards took in consulting early records, and the desire he felt, wherever possible, 
to take his historic facts from the original sources. 

One distinguishing feature of his character was his intense love of truth. The point 
involved might to ordinary minds seem small or unimportant, but to him nothing 
was small or unimportant in which truth was concerned. It was the truth or false- 
hood involved in a point that gave it to him its importance. Hence he would spare 
no pains, grudge no labour, in arriving at the truth in regard to a subject that he had 
once taken up, howerér unimportant it might be in itself. The truth once reached 
he held firmly, and would not let it go. He could not, like some, play with truth; he 
could not imagine it concealed under a cloak of falsehood, nor could he tolerate 
falsehood under the guise of truth. His conduct was the image or embodiment of his 
thought. Truthfulness was his distinguishing characteristic. Guile or deceit, in any 
form, were entirely foreign to his nature; and he made use of language strictly to 
express his thoughts, not to conceal them. 

It would be out of place here to enter upon those qualities of heart that chiefly endeared 
him to a large circle of friends and acquaintances, and yet these were, after all, the 
most marked features of his character. One of the most unselfish and self-denying 
of men, his attention was ever directed to the happiness of others rather than his own. 
His great aim was to diffuse happiness to all around him, and his own happiness was 
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in proportion to his power to make others happy. One could not be long in his 
society without being struck with this feature of his character; and those who, like 
the present writer, had known him intimately for many years, cannot but feel that 
they can scarcely hope to meet with his like again. 

Speaking humanly and after the event, one can scarcely help thinking that had his 
devotion to his favourite studies been less, his days might have been prolonged. As an 
acting partner of a large mercantile house in the City, there must have been a constant 
daily strain upon his mental energies ; and when in addition to this he would generally 
spend a number of hours at night among his books, it could scarcely have been 
but that even unconsciously to himself his vital energies had been impaired. He 
left London about a fortnight before his death, in apparently his usual health, and 
during this time we find him day after day in the Register House at Edinburgh, 
making extracts from the ancient records, Among the last entries in his note-book 
are extracts from the Treasurer’s accounts respecting the Patrick Sinclair mentioned 
in this article, so that this subject had received some of his latest as well as his earlier 
thoughts. While suffering from a slight temporary indisposition, the action of the 
heart suddenly failed, and in a few seconds he had ceased to exist, though to all 
appearance yet in the full strength and vigour of manhood.] 

D, K. 













HE Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes did not, as Louis XIV. 
intended that it should, destroy 
French Protestantism ; but it made 
an important difference in its type 
and character. The great Huguenot 
exodus that supervened upon the 
measure of 1685 is commonly re- 
puted to have carried off about 
300,000 of the population of the 
kingdom; and it so happened that 
these consisted mainly of the middle, 
industrial classes: effectively, at 
that time, the best blood of the 
kingdom. It is difficult to estimate 
what gain might have accrued to 
the character of the French nation 
as a whole, had the paper-mills of 
Angoumois, the tan-yards of Tou- 
raine, the ribbon-looms of Lyons, 
continued to be worked in increas- 
ing proportions by a steady, sober, 
God-fearing race, alive to the rights 
of conscience, but sufficiently en- 
lightened by common senseto discard 
the vagaries of superstitious fanati- 
cism. The middle-class Protestants 
mostly emigrated, and enriched other 
lands by their industries and their 
solid qualities. The upper class 
Protestants turned back to the State 
religion, through the portals of 
which alone Court favour and 
worldly reputation could be gained. 
There remained the lower classes, 
the peasantry and mechanics, 
amongst whom Calvinism might 
still count some hundreds of thou- 
sands of adherents ; people too poor 
or too ignorant to think of quitting 
the country where they had been 
brought up, and too obscure to have 
attracted much attention to them- 
selves had they been disposed to 
remain quiet. In the West and 
North of France they were content 
in general so to remain ; keeping up 
as much as they dared the tradi- 
tions of their faith, but not in- 
viting by wilful acts the ill-will of 
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THE PROTESTANT RESTORATION IN FRANCE, 
IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


the authorities. In Dauphiné and 
Languedoc, on the other hand, a 
hardy population, inclined to fanati- 
cism, and worked upon by the mystic 
utterances of teachers drawn from 
their own ranks, broke out into the 
famous Camisard revolt. For three 
years, amid the rugged fastnesses 


. of the Cevennes, some two thousand 


peasantry of these southern provinces 
resisted with success the efforts of 
the best officers and most carefully 
trained soldiers of Louis XIV .to over- 
power them; albeit outnumbered 
as by thirty to one, and manceuvred, 
not by skilled generalship, but by 
the supposed inspirations of their 
unlettered ‘ prophets.’ 

The phenomenon of the Inspirés 
is the most notable fact connected 
with this survival of Protestantism 
in the South of France. We have 
seen how, in quite recent times, a 
belief in visible communications 
with the other world is still a cha- 
racteristic of the people inhabiting 
that portion of the realm. The 
Catholic pilgrimages to La Salette 
and Lourdes, the wild stories of 
the Virgin Mary’s appearance on 
mountain slopes and river banks to 
shepherd boys and girls, which 
firstincited those pilgrimages—what 
are these save reproductions, under 
other formulas, of the tendencies 
which helped to mould the Cal- 
vinist ‘ prophets’ and ‘prophetesses ’ 
of the Desert in the days of Louis 
XIV. and the Regency? The ‘ pro- 
phets’ first appeared immediately 
after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, when, the fancies of youth 
being heated by the tales of suffer- 
ing for religion’s sake which circu- 
lated among the homesteads of the 
Reformed, children, full of crude 
notions about the persecution of 
saints and the iniquities of the 
Apocalyptic Beast, wandered from 
village to village, uttering cries and 
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exhibiting convulsions which the 
bystanders were ready to interpret 
as signs of inspiration. The phe- 
nomenon itself is not an unusual 
one. In very troublous times, 
when reason and order are inade- 
quate to keep a cause alive, super- 
stition and fanaticism, it may be, are 
required. The world of spirit must 
be grasped, as it were, tangibly, or 
the world of sense and sight would 
weigh down all hope, all courage. 
And the more grotesque and irra- 
tional the media then available, 
often the more effective; for, in 
the syllogism of mysticism, if these 
shows are independent of all earthly 
links of cause and effect, ergo the 
more likely is it that they come 
direct from Heaven. 

Government measures suppressed 
these ebullitions for a time; the 
childish Inspirés were personally for- 
gotten after the excitement of their 
day was over. But about the year 
1700 a revival of fanaticism began 
to be talked about; and then it was 
that, under the influence of a race 
of ‘prophets,’ not children merely, 
but grown-up men and women, 
the Camisard revolt was hatched. 
After its suppression (in 1704) the 
Protestant pastors were banished, 
and the prophets fled the land. 
The ‘ prophetesses’ remained, how- 
ever; and to them, for some ten 
years, it was mainly owing that an 
attachment to the traditions of the 
Reformation survived in the drear 
solitudes of Upper Languedoc. 
Some of these Deborahs of the 
‘Desert’ have lived on in local 
fame. Such were the widow Caton, 
Claire, and above all, Isabeau Du- 
bois, a woman of rare charms and 
courage indomitable, who first 
roused the soul of the principal 
agent in the work of organic resto- 
ration, Antoine Court. From the 
Vivarais to the Cevennes, from the 
Cevennes to the Vaunage, these wo- 
men wandered, preaching and pro- 
phesying. In their nocturnal as- 
semblies they would foretell confi- 
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dently a great ‘ day of reparation ;’ 
as when a gathering together should 
take place in the meadow of La 
Cour, and a mighty tree spread 
forth in one night, under whose 
shadow the Faithful should partake 
of the Holy Communion, and ‘ Eng- 
lish people should assist at it.’ 

Of these fitful gleams of still ex- 
isting life in the ‘so-called Reformed 
religion,’ however, Government 
deigned not to take cognisance; 
and in 1715, a few days before his 
own departure from the world, 
Louis XIV. issued an edict proclaim- 
ing that the said false religion being 
dead, and its whilom adherents 
standing in the categury of converts 
to the true faith, such persons must 
receive the sacraments at the hands 
of the priest, send their children to 
the parish schools, and in case of 
‘ perversity ’ would be liable to pu- 
nishment as ‘relapsed’ Catholics. 
The power of the Protestant rites 
of baptism and marriage to confer 
any civil status was altogether ig- 
nored. Now, this was an import- 
ant step onward in repression. 
Hitherto, whatever penalties might 
be attached to the heretical obser- 
vances, their consequences in law 
were accepted. Henceforward, un- 
less a man’s marriage and his chil- 
dren’s baptisms had taken place in 
the Roman Catholic Church, his 
wife was held to be no wife, his 
children to be both illegitimate and 
outlawed. 

This edict was promulgated in 
March 1715. A significant commen- 
tary on it was offered five months 
afterwards, when some eight or 
nine preachers and laymen, meeting 
in a stone quarry near Nismes, pro- 
claimed themselves to be the Synod 
of the Reformed Church of France. 
Many years had passed since any 
such token of organised life had 
been given by the oppressed sect. 
After the Revocation of 1685, @ 
process of disintegration had set in, 
which, as we have seen, eventuated 
in the prevalence of the Inspirés 
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and their wild delusions as the only 
outward and visible sign of the sur- 
vival of Protestantism. Of those 
who remained attached to its tenets 
in a more reasonable sense, by far 
the greater number either embraced 
the State religion as the safest 
thing to do, or conformed to its re- 
quirements outwardly, while main- 
taining their cherished doctrines in 
secret. There were many parts of 
France in which, to this extent, 
the germs of Protestantism still ex- 
isted—chiefly, besides Languedoc 
and Dauphiné, in Poitou, Normandy, 
and Brittany—but such existence 
was sporadic only ; and but for the 
energies and talents of one indivi- 
dual at this critical time, it may 
well be doubtful whether the Pro- 
testant Church would have held to- 
gether so as to have had any claim 
to State recognition when the ad- 
vancing principles of the Revolution 
extorted first the emancipating 
Edict of Louis XVI. in 1787, and 
then the admission to equal rights 
under the National Convention. 

M. Hugues, in his volumes lately 
published on the Life and Labours 
of Antoine Court, has brought much 
additional information to bear on 
the career of a man who has hitherto 
been somewhat vaguely connected 
with the Protestant Restoration. 
M. Hugues had an opportunity, as 
he tells us, of studying at leisure 
the vast collection of inedited 
papers left at Geneva by those who 
were the principal agents in this 
Restoration, by Antoine Court in 
particular, and he declares himself 
to have been fascinated by the un- 
known and picturesque world into 
which he found himself transported, 
and with its heroes, peasants and 
mechanics mostly, whose courage 
and faith worked so notable an 
issue. The history, as he says, is 
that of one long battle. ‘Two ad- 
Versaries stand face to face: the 
Protestants on one side ; the clergy 
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and the Court on the otlier.’ For the 
views and tactics of the party op- 
posed to Protestantism, M. Hugues 
consulted other archives; those of 
the Intendance of Languedoc, and 
those preserved in the National 
Library of Paris. 

Antoine Court was born in 1696, 
at Villeneuve de Berg, a small town- 
ship in the Vivarais. His parents 
were zealous Calvinists. His father 
died when he was four years old, 
and left him to the care of his 
mother, awoman of vigorous charac- 
ter. He was brought up in a hor- 
ror of Romanism, a horror which 
the tales of daily persecution around 
him only served to enhance. His 
imagination was fed on some Pro- 
testant books of religion which came 
in his way; and one night he fol- 
lowed his mother by stealth when 
she absented herself from the house 
to join one of the Assemblies of the 
Desert. Thenceforth he became a 
constant attendant at these assem- 
blies, and was so noted for his 
piety and zeal that he was allowed 
to officiate as a reader, and was 
popularly credited with some of 
the gifts of ‘ inspiration.’ At this 
time Antoine had no mistrust of 
the enthusiasts who led the popular 
worship, and he invited some of the 
prophetesses to descend the moun- 
tains to Villeneuve, where he suc- 
ceeded in giving form and organisa- 
tion to the little church of this his 
native locality. When he was 
seventeen years old he made a 
preaching tour through the Viva- 
rais; and on his return announced 
to his mother his resolution to de- 
vote himself to the office of evan- 
gelisation. Shortly afterwards he 
visited Lower Languedoc and 
Dauphiné for the purpose of ascer- 
taining exactly the state of the Re- 
formed religion in those parts. His 
activity and talent soon made him 
a leading man amongst his co-reli- 
gionists. Very soon a sensible revi-. 
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val was taking place among their 
disheartened ranks under his aus- 
pices. It has often happened with 
leaders of opinion to have had their 
views and powers matured by un- 
sought periods of seclusion. After 
celebrating Easter with some other 
Calvinist preachers at Nismes, Court 
was forced by an attack of illness to 
desist from his labours foratime,and 
take the mineral waters of Euzet. 
When there, he meditated much on 
the problem, how effectually to raise 
again the overturned Church of the 
Reformation in France. He had 
witnessed thesurvivalof faith among 
the people; he had heard the inco- 
herent ravings of the ‘ Inspired ;’ 
he had worked with brave and ho- 
nest men, men of more sober type, 
preachers like himself. But all 
these agencies were desultory; 
under the severe repression of Go- 
vernment they might be trodden 
out at last like sparks under the 
heel. The ‘newly converted’ were 
growing slavishly compliant; the 
enthusiasts, Court’s good sense told 
him, were not creditable teachers of 
a Christian confession. To preserve 
the true faith should the believers 
emigrate ? or should they take 
arms? The first course seemed 
hopeless enough for the classes who 
were now involved in the difficulty. 
To the second, the suppression of 
the Camisard revolt had given a 
sufficient answer. It would have 
been a ‘remedy ’ simply destructive. 
There remained another course: it 
had been suggested during the 
troubles preluding the Revocation, 
by Claude Brousson, a minister, 
who was afterwards broken on the 
wheel. Be recommended to the 
faithful a simple persistence in the 
observance of their interdicted re- 
ligious rites: no emigration, no 
civil war, but obstinate persistence. 
Wherever the decree of Government 
interdicted the Reformed worship, 
there let the Reformed assemble to 
worship: without arms. In every 
assembly there might no doubt be 
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victims ; the soldiers wculd come 
and seize some for imprisonment, 
banishment, or hanging, but there 
would be a limit to this; the execu- 
tioners themselves would tire of 
their work; Louis XIV. would 
shrink at last from decimating his 
subjects. This advice had not been 
followed out at the time Brousson 
gave it. There had been abject sub- 
mission ; and there had been the 
Camisard revolt. Court was re- 
solved to give the middle course a 
trial. In a memorial which he 
subsequently drew up, he thus de- 
scribed his plan of action : 

Four methods (with the blessing of the 
Lord, which I ceaselessly implored) pre- 
sented themselves to my mind. The first 
was to convoke the people, and instruct them 
in the religious assemblies; the second, to 
combat fanaticism, which had spread on all 
sides like a conflagration, and to bring 
back to healthier ideas those who had had 
the weakness or misfortune to be infected 
by them; the third, to re-establish disci- 
pline, the use of consistories, of elders, of 
colloquies and synods ; the fourth, to form, 
as far as was in my power, young preachers, 
tosummon ministers from foreign countries, 
and should they fail in a vocation for mar- 
tyrdom, and so not be disposed to respond 
to my pressing invitations, then to solicit 
supplies of money from the Protestant 
Powers to aid the studies and maintenance 
of young pupils in whom courage and good 
will might be found to devote themselves to 
the welfare and service of their brethren. 

The programme of Antoine Court, 
as M. Hugues puts it, may be 
summed up in two words: Revival 
and Order. The Synod of August 

1715, held in a quarry near Nismes, 
was the foundation stone of the 
Protestant Church restoration. 
There were present at it three or 
four laymen, and a scarcely larger 
number of preachers. A few ge- 
neral regulations were laid down, 
and advice given about the appoint- 
ment of elders, the collection of 
funds, and other matters; but the 
most startling feature was the em- 
phatic condemnation, in a speech 
by Court himself, of the fana- 
tic preachers, the .so-called ‘ In- 
spired,’ with their pretended reve- 
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lations. It was a bold thing to set 
in opposition to him at once the 
whole fanatical element, which had 
hitherto been the mainspring of the 
Survival: to part company with 
this recent phase of Protestantism, 
and trust entirely to the resuscita- 
tion of the simple Calvinist tradi- 
tion. Court ventured it, and suc- 
ceeded ; but it involved him in a 
perilous tussle from within at a 
time when it might seem that he 
required all the strength of the anti- 
Catholic party to enable him to 
make head against Government 
oppression. 

In this Synod of 1715 it was laid 
down: 1. That, in consonance with 
St. Paul’s directions, no woman 
should be allowed to preach. 2. 
That the Holy Scriptures should be 
received as the sole rule of faith. 
This lastrule was significant. Owing 
to the proscription of the Bible by 
the authorities, the unlettered en- 
thusiasts had had opportunity to 
play off their wild fancies as God’s 


messages, and by degrees they had 
come to set aside and contemn alto- 
gether the authority of Scripture. 
What was an Evangelist or an 
Apostle to one whose enlighten- 
ment came direct from the Holy 


Spirit? Huc and Vesson, two of 
the pastors who signed the decrees 
of the Synod, presently turned 
away and became the leaders of 
those very ‘Inspired’ whom they 
had promised to oppose. Huc 
rallied the fanatics around him in 
the Cevennes. Vesson joined a 
crazy sect who called themselves 
Multipliants, and were wont to meet 
in the apartments of one Mademoi- 
selle Verchand at Montpellier. They 
designated their place of rendezvous 
the Temple of Solomon, and pro- 
fessed themselves the children of a 
New Creation, baptised into the 
Holy Ghost by special rites. The 
extravagances of these preachers 
and their followers called down the 
action of the authorities. Vesson 
and subsequently Huc  expiated 
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their vagaries on the scaffold. 
Mademoiselle Verchand—la Glani- 
tino, according to her new baptismal 
name—was consigned to imprison- 
ment. With these ebullitions, the 
delusions of the Inspirés passed 
from notice. Thenceforward no 
rival theory contested the repre- 
sentation of the Protestant cause in 
France with the theory of Order, 
upheld by Court and his colleagues. 

Among the coadjutors of Antoine 
Court in the work he so success- 
fully carried on, two stand out as 
prominent by their personal cha- 
racter and the importance of their 
agency—Pierre Corteiz and M. Du- 
plan. Corteiz was a preacher of 
older standing than Court. When 
quite a youth he strove against 
the inflammatory prophets of the 
Camisard revolt, took refuge in 
Switzerland for a while, and was 
preaching again in the Cevennes 
when Court began his operations. 
He was a brave, fervent, persever- 
ing man; with a clear head and 
unselfish spirit, willing to take the 
second place, and give to the 
younger man, who was his leader, 
the most valuable services. His 
narratives and letters are some of 
the most characteristic documents 
bearing on the early history of the 
Revival. 

Duplan was a gentleman of Alais, 
in Languedoc, pious, well informed, 
disposed somewhat to mysticism, 
and with a leaning to belief in the 
pretensions of the ‘Inspired,’ which 
sometimes embarrassed his rela- 
tions with Court. He had organised 
a Protestant Church in his native 
town before Court began his work, 
and his Christian zeal and charity 
had given him a name and influence 
among the ‘faithful.’ His wealth 
and position helped to make him 
valuable to his cause; and when 
Court came in contact with him in 
1715, he showed due deference to 
Duplan, and confided in his expe- 
rience. But Duplan himself soon 
came under the influence of Court’s 
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superior mind. When the ‘ Inspired’ 
by their self-willed proceedings be- 
came a thorn in the side to Court, 
Duplan’s mild spirit was troubled. 
He abjured the ‘ proud, schismatical, 
heretic, rebellious’ spirits of the 
renegade preachers Huc and Vesson, 
but he believed in supernatural 
communications. ‘ Our sentiments,’ 
wrote Court to him, ‘on this ques- 
tion have always been at the anti- 
podes of each other; your expe- 
rience convincing you that there 
are “inspired”’ persons, and mine 
that there are none.’ 

Another important personage in 
the early history of the Restora- 
tion, though less closely connected 
with Court than Corteiz and Du- 
plan, was Jacques Roger, the Apostle 
of Dauphiné. Roger began his work 
independently. An exile in Wiirtem- 
berg after the Revocation, he there 
meditated plans which on his return 
after the death of Louis XIV. he 
sought to put in execution. He met 
Court at Nismes soon after the Synod 
of August 1715, and a conference 
between the two men resulted in a 
perfect accordance of views, and a 
resolution each to work in his own 
sphere with the advantage of a mu- 
tual understanding. The Churches 
of Dauphiné and Languedoc be- 
came at an early period very closely 
united. 

To do all things according to 
order and rule was the grand prin- 
ciple laid down. And in November 
1718 Court caused himself to be 
regularly consecrated to the minis- 
try in Cevennes, as Corteiz had 
been shortly before at Zurich. 

The Protestants—true French- 
men throughout this history in the 
sanguine spirit with which they 
hoped against hope, and exulted in 
every gleam of sunshine, unmindful 
of to-morrow’s clouds —augured 
bright prospects from the advent to 
power of the Regent Orleans on 
the death of Louis XIV. But they 
were doomed to disappointment. 
Whatever the personal preventions 
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of the worldly and facile ruler may 
have been, he dared not sanction 
any relaxation of discipline with 
the pressure of the clergy upon him. 
Accordingly, soon after his acces- 
sion to power, he announced his 
intention to uphold former edicts. 
Assemblies were scattered by the 
troops of the Government, men and 
women of the congregations were 
carried off, those to the galleys, these 
to imprisonment in the Tour de 
Constance at Nesle; and here and 
there a preacher was caught and 
hanged. Still, other motives of cau- 
tion or policy prevailed ever and 
anon; and the period of the Regency 
was not,as compared with some later 
periods, a very troublous time for the 
Protestants. Government, being 
hampered by hostile relations with 
Spain, shrank from exasperating a 
population which it had hardly the 
means of repressing with troops 
wanted elsewhere. But when the 
relations with Spain were smoothed 
down, and the Regent was dead, 
the old violence broke out in real 
earnest. The famous Declaration of 
1724 renewed, in sterner terms 
than had yet been employed, the 
persecuting ordinances. Its sub- 
stance was as follows: All preach- 
ers to be delivered up and put 
to death; all children as yet un- 
baptised by the priest to have 
the rite administered to them at 
his hands within twenty-four hours; 
no children to be sent out of the 
kingdom ; children to be taught in 
the Catholic schools up to the age 
of fourteen ; priests to be present at 
the beds of the dying; marriages 
to be performed before the priest ; 
and heavy fines, banishment, the 
galleys, or confiscation of goods to 
be the penalties of disobedience. 
At first the religionists refused to be- 
lieve that new measures were being 
taken against them. When they 
found that the Declaration had ac- 
tually been registered in the local 
parliaments, sullen threats of insur- 
rection were uttered. Court was 
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dismayed. He deprecated any de- 
parture from his scheme of peace- 
able disobedience, and went through 
Languedoc combating all designs 
of insurrection. A few months 
after the Declaration had been pub- 
lished, Corteiz was able to report, 
‘Every place through which I have 
passed is tranquil, zeal is great, as- 
semblies are numerous.’ But the 
labourers in the harvest were few, 
and it was difficult to recruit their 
ranks, for it was against them es- 
pecially that the rigours of the new 
edict were levelled. Then it was 
that Court and Duplan decided on 
soliciting help in money from the 
Protestant Governments of Europe, 
and the education therewith of 
young men in some foreign aca- 
demy, who should be trained pur- 
posely for the work. Duplan was 
appointed to make personal appli- 
cation for this aid as ‘deputy’ from 
the Reformed Churches of France. 
He began with Switzerland, which 
he traversed in 1725, exciting no 
small sensation by the narrative 
which he gave of the efforts and 
sufferings of his Protestant com- 
patriots. The pecuniary results 
of his tour furnished the expenses 
of a proposant or candidate for the 
ministry, who was forthwith sent 
for instruction to Lausanne, a place 

chosen instead of Geneva, because 
’ the latter town was too much under 
the surveillance of France to make 
it a safe resort for the purpose. By 
1730 six proposants were collected 
at Lausanne. They arrived too un- 
furnished with even elementary 
knowledge to be placed at the al- 
ready existing Academy of the town; 
and a system of more private in- 
struction was provided for them, 
which became the germ of the 
subsequent Seminary for French 
preachers. 

Court met the severe measures of 
the Government by drawing tighter 
the bands of discipline and organisa- 
tion among the brethren in the pro- 
vince of Languedoc. The ‘Council 
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Extraordinary ’ was appointed, being 
a committee of a few men dis- 
tinguished for their talent and 
energy in the Colloquies, who were 
empowered to act in the intervals 
of the Synods. Prudence in the 
holding of assemblies was enjoined ; 
but they were to be held, as though 
no prohibition were in force. In 
this matter Court appealed to the 
example of the early Christians, who, 
though loyal subjects of the Em- 
peror, and in other matters showing 
due deference to the powers that 
were, made a cardinal principle never 
to neglect the ‘ assembling of them- 
selves together.’ That in spite of 
all difficulties the ‘ Restoration ’ was 
taking root, was evidenced this very 
year, when at a Synod held in the 
‘ Desert’ in the month of October, 
some unknown faces appeared, 
which turned out to be those of 
deputies from Lower Guienne, 
Rouergue and Poitou, who presented 
entreaties from their several pro- 
vinces that Languedoc would send 
them proposants and pastors. The 
request was complied with as far as 
the scanty resources of the Church 
would allow. When the Dutch 
minister at this time desired to have 
an enumeration of the Protestants 
of Dauphiné and Languedoc, it was 
ascertained that there had been no 
sensible diminution since the eve of 
the Revocation. The numbers re- 
turned were 200,000, exclusive of 
those timid members who, calling 
themselves Protestants, still went to 
mass. There were 120 Churches, 
at the head of these a National 
Synod, under which three local 
Synods were to be convened each 
year, six ‘colloquies’ for the con 
sideration of current affairs, and the 
‘Council Extraordinary’ for grave 
or sudden emergencies. For the 
evangelisation of Languedoc there 
were at this time two pastors, 
Corteiz and Court, and ten can- 
didates or proposants; for the 
Vivarais, one pastor and five pro- 
posants ; for Dauphiné, one pastor, 
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the intrepid Roger, and three pro- 
posants, Three schools had been 
set up for the teaching of psalm 
singing. This state of things was 
a true corroboration of the plaint 
with which the Abbé Robert had 
addressed Cardinal Fleury at the 
outset of his ministry. 


The disuse of their religion during forty 
years (he said, advising more moderate 
means of coercion than those which were 
subsequently employed) has by no means 
estranged them from it. Fathers and 
mothers impress it on the hearts of their 
children, and have no trouble in obliterating 
the marks which it is sought to give them 
in their education. Many, even of those 
who have been docile to God, and have 
tasted of the celestial gift, have quitted the 
faith once received, and given an example 
very pernicious to others whom it has been 
endeavoured to bring back to the Church’s 
bosom; indeed, they have even drawn 
Catholics into error. They are no longer 
intimidated by the orders which emanate 
from the royal authority. They look on 
these as claps of thunder, which vanish 
with their noise; and, not being frightened, 
only grow more obstinate. So it is that 
there are really not fewer Calvinists in 
France than before the general conversion. 


The country of Lower Languedoc 
is flat, and through rich olive 
groves and vineyards the straight 
dusty roads stretch like so many 
white ribbons from village to village. 
Ascending towards the Cevennes, 
or Higher Languedoc, the traveller 
sees a change in the features of 
nature. The olive groves and vine- 
yards disappear ; fields of rye and 
stunted mulberry trees succeed 
them ; chestnuts, centuries old, twist 
among the declivities of the hills ; 
torrents foam in deep water-courses ; 
signs of habitation are few; path- 
ways become steep and. rugged; 
over all hovers a sky of intense 
blue. There, among the abrupt and 
perilousrocks, the Protestant pastors 
of the Revival worked their way. 
The peasant will still point out the 
now disused roads by which they 
journeyed. Roughly clothed, with 
staff in hand, they would descend 
on market days to some town or 
hamlet in the plainsto sow or foster 
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the seed of the faith they cherished. 
On horseback rarely ; but now and 
then some rustic disciple would lend 
this means of conveyance to aid the 
weakness of an overtasked minister. 
Once, when Antoine Court had been 
prostrated by an attack of fever, he 
got two men to carry him over the 
rough places of his circuit. Often 
the ministers would enter the home- 
steads of the believers in disguise, 
as simple countrymen or wandering 
traders: detection was everywhere 
possible, the fidelity of partisans by 
no means to be always counted on. 

In 1728 Court made a two months’ 
circuit in Lower Languedoc and the 
Cevennes, in the course of which he 
visited thirty-one churches, held 
numerous assemblies, and traversed 
nearly a hundred leagues. There is 
some interest in comparing his 
journal of a preaching tour with 
one of Wesley's, a Reviver and 
Organiser like himself. Court’s 
religious details are calm and 
colourless; his thoughts are oc- 
cupied with practical results and 
with the difficulties he had to en- 
counter from without. For indivi- 
dual ‘ experiences’ such as Wesley 
exulted in relating, he had no ap- 
parent interest or observation. The 
following extract may serve as a 
specimen of his work and the spirit 
in which he performed it : 


I resumed my way into the country on 
Thursday, May 20. On my road 
learnt that M. Bétrine was convoking an 
assembly the same evening. I attended it. 
From thence I set out for S. Hippolyte de 
Caton, where on Friday, the 21st, I as- 
sembled the churches of the place and of 
the environs. . . On Sunday, the 23rd, 
I vonvoked the churches of Vendras and 
Lussan; on Monday, 24th, those of & 
Laurent and S. Quentin; Wednesday, 
26th, those of Uzés and Montaren; Thurs- 
day, 27th, those of Garrigues and Foissac. 
Nothing particular occurred in these as- 
semblies; only one could see that, as on 
other occasions, several persons who had 
never before appeared at our religious 
assemblies were among the congregations. 
All was peaceful. 

Having gone to Nismes on private busi- 
ness, I left it on Monday the last day of 
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May, and assembled, the same evening, the 
churches of that town, of La Calmette, and 
of 8. Geniés. Before leaving the town I 
was informed that the assembly had been 
betrayed. I set out forthwith. . At 
the gate of La Bouquerie I saw a troop 
of soldiers, and a little farther on a troop 
of officers, who fixed their eyes for a moment 
on a horseman who was accompanying me, 
I could not but fear from the appearance of 
these two troops that the accusation had 
really been lodged against me. But not 
the less I pursued my road, persuaded that 
the assembly’s place of meeting was a little 
too far from the town to make it likely it 
should be meddled with, and that if there 
was any danger it would be in returning 
from it, when means might be taken some- 
how to baffle the soldiers. We encountered, 
however, another obstacle. It was a murky, 
dark night, accompanied by rain; owing to 
which many wandered all through the night 
without finding their way to the assembly. 
I found one of these wandering companies 
on my way, and served it as guide. At last 
the storm ceased, and we were able to finish 
our religious exercises in tolerable quiet. 
But it came on again when we had to 
return. Happy, however, the assembly which 
has only to defend itself against the rain! 
The soldiers made no sally upon us. On 
Tuesday, June 1,1 convoked the churches of 
Lédignan, Boucoiran, Lascours, and Cruviés, 
M. Claris, who was to accompany me to the 
Higher Cevennes and the mountains, joined 
me there. When the assembly broke up he 
and I set out and made our way to the 
neighbourhood of Brenoux, where, on 
Thursday, June 3, we assembled that and 
also one of the contiguous churches. Some 
persons of your town wished to be of the 
party ; buta very heavy rain, which surprised 
us on the road, made all those decamp 
who had gone early to the place. The few 
faithful who were with me did not lose 
courage. In spite of the rain we arrived at 
the spot specified. Before reaching it we 
fell in with a troop of people who were re- 
turning to their homes, and who told us that 
all the congregation had deserted. We 
turned the first back with us, however, and 
by raising our voices in psalm singing, re- 
called the less distant of the other wan- 
derers. The preaching took place, and the 
Holy Supper was celebrated, just as if the 
weather had been fine, or at all events less 
unfavourable. On Saturday morning, June 
5,1 assembled the churches of Chambori- 
gaud and C—. This last church, which dis- 
tinguishes itself above many others by its 
zeal and courage, furnished me with occasion 
for exercising the principal functions of my 
ministry. That very day five infants were 
presented to me to be baptised, and as many 
marriages to be blessed. Next morning, 
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Sunday, the churches of Genolhac, Frugéres, 
and Pont de Montvert were convoked, the 
church of C— again assisting. The assembly 
was very numerous. There was seen at it 
what, perhaps, had never been witnessed 
before since the Revocation—five infants 
baptised in front of the assembly. This 
ceremony melted the hearts of all present. 
How many tears were shed during the 
sermon! ‘The rain inconvenienced us, not 
only while the ceremony lasted, but also 
afterwards. But when the service was 
finished and the rain ceased, some retired, 
and others partook of refreshments on the 
spot. Many circles of people might be seen 
seated on the grass, and partaking with 
simplicity of a sober and frugal repast, con- 
sisting of provisions which each had brought 
with him ; at the end of which they raised a 
sacred canticle. This is the usual practice 
at assemblies in this country. Before quit- 
ting the place I blessed five marriages. 


Cruel as were the penalties of 
imprisonment and the galleys, de- 
creed for those who frequented the 
assemblies or harboured the pastors, 
or observed the rites of Protest- 
antism, the number of victims to 
capital punishment at this time 
was but small. That doom was 
legally denounced against the 
pastors only. Between 1715 and 
1730 not more than four of these 
had been executed; Arnaud and 
Roussel, young men of high charac- 
ter and promising gifts; and Huc 
and Vesson, the misguided Inspirés, 
of whom we have already spoken. 
But severe hardships manifold and 
hairbreadth escapes marked the 
lives of the persevering heralds of 
Calvinism. Court in particular 
was set up as a mark for the pur- 
suers. His head was valued at 
10,000 livres. His fellow religion- 
ists trembled for him, and whispered 
to each other with ’bated breath of 
his whereabouts and his perils. At 
one time he hid himself in a tree; at 
another beneath the blankets of his 
couchant host. Once he fell into 
converse with two Capuchin friars ; 
once with a garrison commander, 
saving himself from detection by 
his courage and presence of mind. 
To pass their nights under the open 
sky, or in thickets and caverns, was 
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often with the wandering preachers 
a safer resource than to trust to the 
hospitality offered them beyond the 
precincts of the Desert. How long 
Court might have escaped the vigi- 
lance of his enemies, what would 
have been the result of his labours, 
had he continued to lead this out- 
cast and perilous life, may be doubt- 
ful. - As it was, he took at this time 
a sudden and unlooked-for resolu- 
tion, which altered the whole course 
of his existence, and at first not a 
little vexed and disappointed his 
brethren ; but from which the Re- 
formed Church, in the long run, 
reaped ample benefit. He quitted 
the scene of his labours and his 
perils, and took up his abode in the 
safe quarters of Switzerland. M. 
Hugues believes that he was chiefly 
led to this step by devotion to his 
wife and family, whom in 1729 he 
had been forced to establish at Ge- 
neva, out of the way of the Persecu- 
tion and its terrors. Other motives 


may have been found,—shall we say? 


—in the pressure after a time of the 
constant fear of capture, the weari- 
ness of passing day after day and 
night after night with his life in his 
band, which aided the self-persuasion 
that he might be doing more good to 
the cause of the Churches by think- 
ing, reading, writing, on their behalf 
from a safe vantage ground, and 
superintending the all-important 
work of training a resolute and well- 
informed ministry to take up the 
work to which he had once devoted 
himself. 

Court was at this time thirty- 
three years of age. The work he 
had done in his fourteen years of 
ministerial toil in the South of 
France had indeed been great. He 
might not unfairly say that, under 
present conditions, no more could 
be done to extend and enlarge it by 
exertions on the spot; that syste- 
matic, concerted action from with- 
out was the best means to pursue ; 
but he had some ill-will to surmount 
on the part of those who could not 
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but look upon it as in some sense a 
desertion. Duplan wrote to him, after 
receiving a letter from Corteiz : ‘On 
one side your companions in labour 
call you, and the Churches wish 
for you; on the other a wife and 
children keep you back; itis for you 
to ask yourself which ought to be 
nearest to your heart.” Another 
remonstrance was couched in these 
terms : ‘ Doyou believe, sir, thatwhen 
God has entrusted to you this seed, it 
is that you should carry it where 
abundance already exists ?* Surely 
not. It is destined for the lands of 
famine. Do you seriously believe 
that when God shall demand of us 
the souls of the poor people who 
shall have gone to perdition, our 
wife or our children will be suffi- 
cient excuse for us?’ In August 
1730, the Churches sent him an 
official requisition to return, signed 
by all the pastors and proposants of 
the province. To all appeals Court 
turned a deaf ear. He wrote to 
Corteiz that he was happy in having 
nothing to reproach himself with 
in the determination he had taken: 
that his resolution to withdraw 
himself, for the present at all events, 
from the active service of the 
Churches, was taken with God’s 
sanction, and in the purest inten- 
tion. One scheme which he had 
long entertained had not a little to 
do with his desire for repose and 
leisure. Court was not a man, like 
Corteiz, wholly given to active im- 
pulses; fond, for its own sake, of 
the rough work of the Desert, 
content with preaching to the ig- 
norant. <A visit he had paid to 
Geneva in 1720-22 for the sake of 
obtaining succour for the Churches 
had brought him acquainted with 
Pictet and other educated members 
of his communion, and had in- 
spired him with a taste for literary 
effort. M. Hugues remarks that 
his letters from that time are much 
more ornate in style, and that he 
lays more stress on cultivation in 
advising others. His own ardour 
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and lively intelligence had capti- 
vated the sages of Geneva; and it 
was suggested, partly by his own 
impulse, and partly by the exhorta- 
tions of Basnage, that he should 
employ himself in writing a His- 
tory of the Reformed Churches of 
France. He now resumed the his- 
torical scheme. ‘His plan was 
vast,’ says M. Hugues. ‘ He wished 
to write the history of the disper- 
sions, and of the refugee establish- 
ments; to portray the condition 
of the Reformed in France after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; 
to retrace the life of the martyrs, 
and particularly of those Churches 
under the Cross which God had 
gathered to Himself in each pro- 
vince.’ His first great business 
was to collect documents: and for 
this end he wrote circulars and 
made requisitions in various parts 
of Europe. Eventually he com- 
pleted two volumes of this work ; 
not, however, reaching farther than 
to the year 1690. He composedalso a 
History of the Camisards. These, 
with some occasional writings, 
formed the sum of his literary 
achievements; but the careful col- 
lection of letters and other memo- 
rials which he amassed after the 
general direction of the Churchesbe- 
came his care, remains avery import- 
ant storehouse of facts for the period 
covered by his personal experience. 

When Court arrived at Lausanne 
in 1729, the Seminary recently 
founded there by a few benefactors 
was beginning to assume an or- 
ganised form. The revenues were 
as yet very small and the students 
few. Six only had been sent by 
France ; three of these had finished 
their studies, three remained. Their 
‘studies’ were of the most mode- 
rate quality. Pastors were sorely 
wanted in France; and to furnish 
forth these at the shortest possible 
notice was the primary object. 
Latin and Greek were left out of 
the cursus. A raw young man 
was taken through the elements of 
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theology, posted up in current sub- 
jects of controversy, and then turned 
off to illuminate the seekers of the 
Desert. By degrees these things 
improved. Court himself had the 
greatest value for education, and 
deeply regretted his own want of 
it. After he had been seventeen 
or eighteen years at Lausanne, and 
funds and the concourse of stu- 
dents had augmented, Latin and 
Greek were regularly taught, and 
a student’s term of years increased 
from three to five. Logical and 
theological exercises were also in- 
stituted. The head of the Aca- 
demy was Professor Polier. Court 
himself did not assume any recog- 
nised official post in the Academy, 
for which, indeed, his attainments 
did not qualify him; but he was 
the informing spirit of the institu- 
tion, its effective superintendent 
and guide. He encouraged the 
pupils, gave them counsel, excited 
their ardour, applauded their efforts. 
He could tell them, from his own 
experience, of the life they were 
about to encounter, its demands, its 
perils. What he required of them 
above all things else was what was 
called in the quaint language of 
the time, V’esprit du Désert. Court 
himself thus comments on the 
term: ‘I understand by it a spirit 
of mortification, of sanctification, 
of prudence, of circumspection; a 
spirit of reflection, of great wis- 
dom, and, above all, of martyrdom, 
which, teaching us to die every day 
to ourselves, to conquer, to over- 
come our passions with their lusts, 
prepares and disposes us to lose life 
courageously in tortures and on the 
gibbet, should Providence call us 
thereto.’ 

‘Strange school of death,’ says 
a modern writer, of this Seminary, 
‘which, disciplining enthusiasm 
within the formulas of modest 
prose, sent on martyrs unweariedly 
to feed the scaffold.” The young 
men themselves, rude countrymen of 
Languedoc, were looked down upon 
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by the aristocratic population of 
the Pays de Vaud; their patois, 
their garb, their customs were made 
subjects of laughter. Their train- 
ing while at the Seminary was of 
the hardiest description ; their fare 
the simplest. And when the hour 
of departure came, when ‘the 
Desert reclaimed them,’ they set 
out with a gladness of heart which 
it was pathetic to witness. ‘They 
rejoiced to play their new part,’ 
says M. Hugues, ‘true Frenchmen 
that they were, daring danger with 
a smile on their lips, but without 
bravado or insolence.’ 

Lausanne continued to be for 
seventy years the head-quarters of 
instruction forthe French Protestant 
ministry, During that time nearly 
300 pastors received their edu- 
cation there. For a long time 
great mystery was kept up as to 
the source from which the funds 
were derived for its maintenance, 
and which were applied by a com- 
mittee sitting at Geneva. These 


funds came in fact mainly from the 
Protestant princes of Europe, and 
from the French refugees within 


their borders. And the work of 
raising supplies from these sources 
had fallen to Duplan, as deputy- 
general of the Churches. His first 
begging journey through Switzer- 
land has been mentioned. In 1731 
he set out on an extended tour 
through other parts of Europe. 
This tour, which was intended to 
last one year, was prolonged in fact 
to fourteen: ‘It was expected,’ 
says M. Hugues, ‘to achieve no 
result; it, in fact, secured the 
existence of Protestantism. In 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, England, the brave old gen- 
tleman of Languedoc begged his 
way. He established himself prin- 
cipally in London, where George IT. 
and Lord Wilmington, however, 
proved more niggard patrons than 
the general public. Unfortunately 
his own zeal outran his discretion, 
and he got involved in money dis- 
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putes with the hoirie, or authorised 
committee of agency at Geneva, 
and with Court himself, whose tact 
and good temper, however, ulti- 
mately smoothed away all aspert- 
ties.’ 

Fourteen years after Court had 
taken up his residence at Lausanne, 
he re-entered France ; but it was for 
a short visit only, and on a special 
occasion, to heal a schism which 
had divided the Protestant Churches 
ever since his departure in 1730, 
and which was caused by the in- 
subordination and ambition of a 
preacher named Boyer. Court tells 
of his cautious entry into the realm 
—of his care to elude the soldiers 
who were ‘out’ in the regions 
through which he had to pass, and 
the priests, whom here and there 
he threw off their guard by inviting 
them to drink with him. In some 
places he passed himself off as a 
purchaser of lace; in others as 
a ribbon merchant from Lyons. 
Perhaps he would not have ven- 
tured at all, but for a momentary 
relaxation in the repressive mea- 
sures of Government in consequence 
of the death of Cardinal Fleury. 
This temporary relaxation marks 
an important date in the history of 
the Protestant Restoration. For 
the first time the proscribed religion 
now ventured on a daring exhibi- 
tion of itself. The strength that 
had been gathering through long 
years of discouragement in their 
Desert refuges and nocturnal assem- 
blies craved for display, and the 
novel sight was seen of Protestantas- 
semblies, numerously attended, held 
in open day at the gates of cities; 
of marriages and baptisms publicly 
performed ; of a joyful profession of 
belief amounting to audacity. But 
for the want of temples to pray in, 
and of bells to summon them to 
prayer, the Protestants might, to 
the casual observer, seem at this 
moment as free in their position 
as before the Revocation. 

The cause indeed had had its mar- 
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tyrs. Since Court had been last in 

rance two able and devoted pastors, 
Pierre Durand and Dortial, had 
died on the gibbet: others had 
been sentenced and escaped. But 
a new generation had arisen to 
supply the gaps. And of this new 
generation the most striking figure 
was that of Paul Rabaut. The in- 
fluence which Rabaut’s force of 
character gained for him among the 
Churches made his position similar 
to that which Court had once held. 
If Court restored Protestantism in 
France, says M. Hugues, it was 
Rabaut who gave it root. He was 
the leader, the representative man, 
of the Protestant ministry; and 
when, ten years afterwards, the 
Prince de Conti, sulking in opposi- 
tion to Government at I’Ile Adam, 
thought for a moment to make po- 
litical capital out of sectarian in- 
terests, it was Rabaut who in a 
personal interview conducted the 
negotiation on behalf of his co-reli- 
gionists. 

When Court re-entered France, 
he found his own place in popular 
estimation very different from what 
it had been when he quitted the 
country. In 1729 he had been 
reproached with abandoning the 
Churches in their need: the dark 
hour of persecution was upon them, 
and he had retreated to a safe asy- 
Inm in Switzerland. In 1744 he 
was received with enthusiastic joy 
and welcome. His steadfast devo- 
tion to the cause, shown by his care 
of the Seminary and his active cor- 
respondence and negotiations on 
behalf of his fellow-Protestants, had 
justified his title to be still consi- 
dered the head of the Restoration, 
which had progressed in so remark- 
able a manner in spite of all the 
trials to which the severe measures 
of the Court had subjected it. 

At this time Protestant France 
counted thirty-three pastors. In 
Normandy, where the Revival had 
been but of a few years’ standing, 
there existed seventeen Churches. 
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In Poitou, where the persecution - 
had been in times past especially 
severe, there were no fewer than 
thirty. In this province there was 
a large proportion of gentry and 
people well-to-do among the be- 
lievers. In Dauphiné and Langue- 
doc, as heretofore, resided the main 
strength ofthe cause. The Churches 
of Dauphiné were sixty in number. 
In the month of June a National 
Synod was held; the first deserv- 
ing of the name that had met since 
the old days. Twenty-one deputies 
and ten pastors were present. The 
provinces of Normandy and Poitou, 
besides others of the West of France, 
were represented. Antoine Court, 
though he declined the office of 
Moderator, conducted effectively its 
deliberations, which were mainly 
directed to the consolidation and 
unification of the Protestant cause. 
The Churches and provinces were to 
draw closer the ties of concerted ac- 
tion ; and an effort was to be made, 
by the presentation of a petition 
signed by all the Reformed religion- 
ists in the kingdom, to induce 
Louis XV. to withdraw the perse- 
cuting edicts, and give tacit sanc- 
tion to their assemblies, marriages, 
and baptisms, against’ which those 
edicts had been directed. When An- 
toine Court quitted France to return 
to Lausanne, the hopes and illusions 
of his fellow-believers were at their 
highest. He shared them to the 
uttermost, and his review of the 
situation shows how easily even his 
statesmanlike mind was deceived. 
‘If one reflects a little,’ he wrote, 
‘on the present situation of Euro- 
pean affairs, on the war by which 
for some years the Continent has 
been afflicted, and the small hope of 
seeing peace re-established, on the 
uncertainty of future events, which 
are known to God alone, probable 
conjectures may arise of our enjoy- 
ing the sort of tolerance which 
reigns now, longer than might have 
been looked for.’ He took care, 
however, to strengthen the out- 
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works of defence; and for this 
end promoted the organisation of 
committees in the principal towns 
of France specially charged with 
giving him information of current 
events, and transmitting his direc- 
tions to the faithful. ‘I shall be,’ 
he said, ‘ the centre in which all the 
lines of this correspondence will 
terminate;’ and for this end he 
placed himself at the head of a per- 
manent committee of action at 
Lausanne, which became thence- 
forth for the Protestant cause an 
effective governing body such as 
Synods and Councils Extraordinary 
had as yet failed to constitute. 

‘ The year 1744 was a revelation,’ 
says M. Hugues. It showed the 
orthodox party to what unsuspected 
strength their victims had attained, 
in spite of all efforts to crush them. 
To rouse Government to more ac- 
tive measures, false rumours of dis- 
loyalty on the part of the Reformed 
were now spread abroad. It was 


said that in their Desert congrega- 


tions they sang canticles against 
France and against the King. Louis 
XV. was worked upon to issue new 
Edicts of Terror ; and the persecu- 
tion of 1745 to 1752, the Grande 
Persécution as it was called, was the 
result. 

Antoine Court, returning to 
Lausanne full of exultation after 
the National Synod of 1744, refused 
at first to give up his illusions. 
When he could no longer entertain 
them, he exhorted his fellow stu- 
dents to stand firm, andatevery price 
to continue their assemblies, the 
cessation of which would be just 
the triumph their enemies wished 
for. In urging this point, he had 
to oppose an opinion which had 
many advocates in Switzerland. To 
conciliate the authorities, by dis- 
continuing the practice of public 
worship, was maintained by certain 
writers to be the safest course for 
the future of Protestantism. Court 
entered into the war of pamphlets 
which arose on the occasion, After 
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a momentary panic the assemblies 
did recommence in full vigour, 
though not with the daring publicity 
of 1744. Night surprises by the 
troops, abduction of children, mal- 
treatment of the dead, imprison- 
ment of men and women, capture 
and execution of preachers—all the 
old measures set in again. The 
sectarians steadfastly abjured the 
use of arms, and suffered. Among 
the six ministers who sealed their 
faith with their lives at this time 
was Jacques Roger, the octogenarian 
Apostle of Dauphiné. 

When the Peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle was to be negotiated, Court 
seized the occasion to solicit the in- 
tervention of the plenipotentiaries 
on behalf of the French Protestants, 
but it was in vain. As at Utrecht, 
their interests were not taken into 
consideration by the high contract- 
ing parties who were engaged in re- 
settling the affairs of Europe. The 
additional severities of 1752, of 
which the abduction of their chil- 
dren was a salient feature, at last 
worked up the Protestants to 
thoughts of emigration. This time 
Court himself counselled it ; and he 
corresponded with Duplan and with 
Serce, the agent of the Irish Emi- 
gration Committee, as to the best 
mode of carrying it out. The emi- 
gration to Ireland was indeed the 
only one which prospered at this 
time. The French’ Government 
took alarm at the commencing 
exodus ; placed guards on the pub- 
lic roads, and turned many wan- 
derers back. Others returned of their 
own accord, discouraged, and hope- 
less of improving their condition. 
But the movement had the effect 
of causing the authorities to pause 
and reconsider their attitude. A 
treatise just published by Antoine 
Court, entitled the Patriote frangais 
et impartial, had dwelt on the 
miseries endured by the unhappy 
Protestants, and the commencing 
emigration was a commentary upon 
his statements, the force of which 
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was not to be evaded, At this time 
the controversy passed into a phase 
of active argumentation. The King 
was beset with supplications and 
‘apologies’ from the religionists. 
Each time the royal soldiers took 
the field against their assemblies, 
fresh documents were put forth. 
Antoine Court published a second 
edition of his Patriote in 1753, and 
in 1756 a continuation of it, dealing 
especially with the question of civil 
tolerance of the sect, and the ques- 
tion of Protestant marriages. The 
argument of Court and the other 
Protestant apologists was as thus: 
‘We are three millions of our re- 
ligion in the kingdom. In the eye 
of the law we do not exist; we are 
treated as rebels. We demand a 
civil status and a modus vivendi. 
Why are we treated as enemies of 
the State, and outlawed? We are 
peaceable citizens, honest, devoted 
to the King; we possess talent and 
fortune. Weare the bourgeoisie. 
The State has suffered much from 
the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes; it suffers from it still. 
That measure has enriched the 
enemies of France at the expense of 
France itself. Peaceful as Protest- 
ants may now be, their continued 
submission under persecution can- 
not be guaranteed.’ The same year, 
1756, was published an important 
work by M. Rippert-Monclar, en- 
titled Mémoire théologique et politique 
au sujet des mariages clandestins des 
Protestants de France. The author 
was a Catholic gentleman, member 
of the Parliament of Aix; and his 
treatise affords a very significant 
token of the advance that the prin- 
ciples of justice and liberality had 
made in the classes behind the 
clergy and the Court since the time 
when the last edict of Louis XIV. 
was promulgated. ‘ According to the 
jurisprudence of this kingdom,’ 
said Monclar, ‘ no Protestants exist 
in France. Nevertheless, according 
to facts, there are more than three 
millions of them. These imaginary 


beings fill the towns, the provinces, 
the country districts; and the 
capital city of the realm alone con. 
tains more than sixty thousand,’ 
M. Hugues observes that this trea- 
tise of Monclar’s, which was sup- 
posed at first to proceed from a 
Protestant pen, proved in effect the 
medium by which the ‘ Protestant 
question’ was placed on the ‘ order 
of theday’ for the eighteenth cen. 
tury. The practical remedy proposed 
by the writer was the institution of 
civil marriages for members of the 
Reformed religion in France, ana- 
logous to the practice in Holland; 
‘the publication of banns, for in- 
stance, in a tribunal of justice, and 
the celebration of marriages before 
the magistrates.’ ‘Is it safe,’ he 
asked, ‘ to ill treat three millions of 
men who are scattered throuch all 
parts of the kingdom, even to de- 
spoiling them ofall they hold dearest 
in the world—their goods, their 
wives, and their children; above 
all, when it is conceded that these 
three millions are all faithful, ser- 
viceable, nay, even indispensable 
citizens P” 

In point of fact, it was far more 
the pressure of the danger and 
social inconvenience caused by the 
non-recognition of their civil status, 
than the application to the Protest- 
ants of the abstract principles of 
mental freedom now working in the 
philosophical ranks, which deter- 
mined the bent of public opinion in 
their favour. Men of State and 
men of law felt the evil, and knew 
how inadequate military force really 
was to contend with it, how danger- 
ous it was to alienate permanently 
so important a section of the popu- 
lation ; and but for the vehemence 
of the clergy, totally unable as yet to 
read the signs of the times, persecu- 
tion would doubtless have ceased 
some decades of years before it 
actually did cease. As it is, it 
sounds like an anachronism to hear 
of an ordinance issued in Guyenne 
as late as October 15, 1760, against 
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assemblies, baptisms, and marriages. 
It was the last; the standing point 
of the clergy had been undermined ; 
two years later took place the 
judicial tragedy of the Calas family, 
and Voltaire’s spirited intervention 
on behalf of the victims of the Par- 
liament of Toulouse. The case of 
the Calas’ turned upon a question of 
legal procedure primarily; but it 
involved the interests of clerical 
fanaticism in its immediate issues ; 
and the triumph of Voltaire was the 
initiative victory of religious tolera- 
tion. 

Antoine Court died at Lausanne 
in 1760. He lived to see the resto- 
ration of the Protestant Church in 
France an irreversible fact. If the 
number of three millions, at which 
its apologists rated its members, 
was an exaggerated estimate, that 
of four hundred thousand, suggested 
by Romanist statisticians, was pro- 
bably at least as far removed from 
truth on the other side. Three 
years after Court’s death the num- 
ber of pastors amounted to sixty- 
two ; of proposants, to thirty-five ; of 
students, to fifteen. The Seminary of 
Lausanne was in a most flourishing 
condition. The days of struggle 
were over. But legally the ban on 
civil rights was still in force ; and 
it required the continued efforts of 
sagacious statesmen to getit removed. 
Malesherbes and Rulhiéres took the 
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matter pertinaciously in hand, and 
at last, in 1787, Louis XVI. issued 
an edict which recognised the exist- 
ence of a Protestant community in 
France, and granted to its members 
full civil rights as connected with 
the marriages and baptisms perform- 
ed after their own fashions. Thus 
was finally reversed and contradicted 
the decree laid down by Louis XIV. 
in 1715. Although it required a 
further turn of the political wheel to 
bring Protestantism to a complete 
level with Romanism as to State 
recognition, still the vital change 
was effected by this law of Louis 
XVI., passed before the meeting of 
the National Assembly, before the 
full pressure of the Tiers Etat had 
been brought to bear on the heredi- 
tary traditions of royal and clerical 
autocracy. A Protestant, writing 
under the Empire, thus describes 
the eagerness with which the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Churches 
availed themselves of the relief af- 
forded by this measure : 


There might be seen the Reformed hur- 
rying in crowds to the judges to have their 
marriages and the births of their children 
registered. In many provinces the judges 
were obliged to go themselves to the differ- 
ent communes of their jurisdiction, to pre- 
vent the assembling of such great crowds, 
and to spare Protestant families the expense 
of long journeys. In many cases old men 
registered their marriages along with those 
of their children and grandchildren. - 





